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PEEFACE. 

This book contains the substance of lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1874 and 1875 to candidates for Honours in Classics 
at the First FubHc Examination^ upon the prescribed subject 
of Hhe Elements of Comparatiye Philology as appHed to the 
illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections/ and therefore does 
not profess to deal with more than a very limited portion of 
the wide field covered by the Science of Language. In the 
course of my lectures I was often met by the difficulty of 
recommending to pupils any English text-book that would give 
them in a compact and accessible form the means of preparing 
the subject for themselves ^; and I had hoped that the want thus 
felt might have been supplied for our students by the Oxford 
Professor of Comparative Philology. So long as there was any 
prospect of help from that quarter, it would have been pre- 
sumptuous in me to come forward. But Professor Max Miiller 
was unable to spare time from more important labours; and 
the preparation of this Manual was perforce entrusted to very 
inferior hands. 

As to the educational value of the limited area of philolo- 
gical study which is here surveyed, I am aware that opinions 

^ Since this was written, Mr. Peile^s * Primer of Philology' (Macmillan) 
has provided beginners with an admirable little introduction to the study 
of Comparatiye Philidogy. 
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dijSer. It is said, for example, that a study of the forms of 
Greek and Latin words is a mere effort of memory, testing 
neither the reflective powers nor the application of deductive 
method, and therefore not worth introducing as a separate 
subject into the curriculum of study for Classical Examinations 
at Oxford. It might, -I think, be asserted with equal truth 
that, inasmuch as some acquaintance with the history of G-reek 
and Latin Inflections ^s read in the light of Comparative Phi- 
lology is essential to an intelligent study of the grammar of 
those languages, some knowledge of the elements of that science 
might fairly be exacted from all candidates for classical honours. 
I am not however concerned with a defence of the study of 
Comparative Philology. Its bearings upon some of the most 
interesting problems of ethnology, of history, and of religion 
are too well known to require assertion ; and if a mere know- 
ledge of the forms of two or more languages seems to carry 
the student but a little way towards these higher regions of the 
science, it must be remembered that such elementary know- 
ledge, small at first and gradually and carefully extended, is 
the only sure foundation for more advanced research, with- 
out which all enquiry into higher problems may lose itself in 
a wilderness of conjecture. I believe that a minute study 
and comparison of the forms of two such languages as classical 
Greek and Latin, or of two or more among the languages of 
modem Europe, with a due comprehension of the laws of 
phonetic change that have operated to produce existing 
divergences from common forms, is the best possible pre- 
paration for an adequate grasp of any of the l^gher problems 
into which the science of language enters. It has an interest 
too in itself; the interest of tracing in diflerent languages 
the divergence, under regular processes of phonetic change, 
of words and forms common to them all; the interest of 
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detectmg meaniDg and force in much thut appears at first 
sight arbitrary and unmeaning; above all, the interest of 
watching the life of a language and its perpetual growth and 
change in the mouths of those who speak or have spoken it. 
No apology, I think, is needed for any attempt to lay in the 
minds of boys or young men the foundation, however limited, 
of such a study. 

The arrangement which I have adopted is that which has 
been found most convenient for teaching purposes. In its main 
outlines it is the same as that adopted by Schleicher in his 
' Compendium der Vergleichende Grammatik,' and by teachers 
in the schools of Germany, if I may judge from a useful little 
summary entitled ' Sprachwissenschaftliche Einleitung in das 
Griechische und Lateinische, fur obere Gymnasialclassen,' by 
Professor Baur of Maulbronn^. It will be observed that the 
names referred to below as of leading authority are (unless 
England has by this time established a claim to Professor 
Max Mtiller) almost exclusively German; and it is not too 
much to say that at present Comparative Philology cannot 
be thoroughly studied without at least a moderate acquaint- 
ance with the German language. But the best German 
philological works (to say nothing of their size and cost) are 
often, from the very exhaustiveness of their treatment, only 
confusing to beginners, who require a smaller array of facts 
more simply and clearly arranged. And valuable as are the 
translations into English of such works as Bopp's ' Comparative 
Grammar,' Curtius' ' Principles of Etymology,' or Schleicher's 
'Compendium,' to the advanced' student or teacher, they are 
both in quantity and quality above the requirements of the 
schoolboy or the undergraduate during the first period of his 

^ Now accessible to English readers in a translation by Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul and £. D. Stone (H. S. King and Co., 1876). 
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University life : to serve whom is the less ambitious, but I trust 
not less useful aim, of the present work. 

This (second) edition exhibits several modifications or altera- 
tions of views expressed in the first edition, which are due 
partly to my own further study, partly to the suggestions of 
others. The account of the Greek alphabet, for example, has 
been re-written, and I trust improved : the remarks upon the 
physical conditions of the production of sounds (pp. 29, 30) have 
been made clearer (I hope) than they were : and some altera- 
tions have been 'made in the discussion of the 'three stages' 
of language in chap. ii. In chap. viii. the explanation formerly 
given of the so-called 'connecting vowel' (o in Xcyo/icy, i in 
ferimus) has been abandoned, and the term 'thematic vowel' 
adopted,- as expressing more nearly the result of the most 
recent investigations ; a fuller, and in some respects different, 
account is given of the terminations -frSa (3 sing.), -c^e, -c^oy, etc. ; 
and some details of verb-inflection are more fully if not always 
differently treated. Of these latter changes many are due to 
a study of the now completed work of Curtius, 'Das Verbum 
der Griechischen Sprache,' the omission of all reference to which 
in my first edition may have appeared strange. I did not 
refer to it because it was then unfinished (the second and 
larger volume not having appearied), and I was unwilling to 
seem too eager to assume the attitude so often characteristic 
of English scholarship, viz. catching at and reproducing the 
latest views of the latest German writer. The completion, 
however, of Curtius' really great work makes such omission 
now inexcusable ; and I gladly acknowledge obligations to it. 

I have still to admit, and to claim indulgence for, an imperfect 
knowledge of the Sanskrit forms necessary for the illustration 
of corresponding forms in Greek and Latin. But this edition 
has, what the first had not, the advantage of revision (so far as 
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the Sanskrit forms are concerned) by Professor Max Mtiller, 
whose great authority will command a confidence that other- 
wise was beyond my reach. To secure a uniform system of 
transliteration &om Sanskrit to Roman character, I have 
given below a Table of the Devan^ri letters with their 
equivalents as employed in this book. Of the two alternative 
modes of representing the ' palatal ' and ' cerebral ' mutes given 
in Professor Max Muller^s own table, I have at his advice adopted 
that which represents them by the 'guttural' and 'dental' 
characters respectively in a different type, e. g. k, kh (guttural), 
hy hh (palatal) ; t, th (dental), t, th (cerebral) ; the advantage of 
which method is pointed out on p. 33, note i. For the palatal 
spirant % answering to English y (initial), and to consonantal 
or semivowel i in Greek or Latin (Greek t, Latin i orj) I now 
employ y, enclosing an t or^' in brackets where Greek or Latin 
words are in question, e. g. on pp. 200, 205. It may no doubt 
be fairly argued that j, now employed by many philologists 
to denote % is scientifically preferable to y, for the aid which it 
gives to the immediate perception of etymological connections : 
but I doubt if there is as yet sufficient familiarity, among those 
for whom this book is intended, with the correct pronunciation 
of Latin j (i semivowel) to justify me in abandoning the familiar 
y as an expression of the ' y sound/ At any rate I hope that 
by never using j to denote «f (i. e. the sound of j in jvdge\ 
I have avoided one source of confusion, and made it clear that 
in English words only iBJ to have its English value. Li Latin 
words I retain j for the consonantal (semivowel) sound of i, v 
for that of u: and though purists in Latin orthography will 
perhaps object to any employment of the non-classical cha- 
racters y, V, the practical convenience of using distinct characters 
for distinct sounds may be pleaded in excuse. In column Y of 
the table on p. 42 will be found stated the probable pronunciation 
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of the letters of the Soman alphabet; and where this dif- 
fers from the English pronunciation of the same letters (as in 
the vowels a, e, t, u^ the consonants c, g before 6y 't and the 
semivowels J, v), the Eoman, not the English, pronunciation 
is presumed in all Latin words cited. With this ' caution^ I 
hope that any confusion as to the relation between the letters 
in question and the sounds represented by them, into which 
English usage might lead us, may be avoided. 

For corrections and hints towards the preparation of this 
edition I have to thank Mr. D. B. Monro, Vice-Provost of 
Oriel, and Mr. Henry Nettleship, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. I have also profited by several an- 
onymous reviews of the first edition, and particularly by a 
courteous and suggestive criticism in the Academy of May 
27, 1876, signed by Professor Wilkins of Owens College, Man- 
chester. To one or two private correspondents (notably to 
Mr. G. R, Merry of the Edinburgh Academy) I am indebted 
for valuable suggestions. To the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press I need only repeat my thanks for care taken and courtesy 
shown in all arrangements for publication. 



T. L. P. 



New College, Oxford, 1877. 
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Intboductoby. 



The main object of the present work, as indicated by its title, Object of 
is the philological explanation of the Inflections in Greek and 
Latin. For the purposes, however, of such explanation it is 
necessary to presume a certain acquaintance with the main re- 
sults of the Science of Language or Comparative Philology, and 
with the terms commonly in use among philologists ; and we 
must begin with a clear understanding, (i) of the general dassi- Preliminaiy 
fication of Languages, and the place in the history of human 
speech of those languages with which we are immediately 
concerned, viz. Greek and Latin; (2) of the classification of 
Sounds and 'the letters by^which they are represented, and of 
the processes of change which sounds have undergone in human 
speech ; (3) of the constituent elements of language — i. e. 
'roots' or simplest forms, and formative elements, including 
Liflections. Into questions of the origin of language, and the 
connection between its simplest discoverable forms and the 
ideas expressed by them, we need not enter. The balance 
between the two extreme views of language as a conventional ^ 



^ The view that language is 'conventioDal,* in the sense that people 
meet or ever met together to deliberate on the meaning and changes of 
words, is of course easily ridiculed. The term, however, may abo be 
applied to language in opposition to the idea that there is any necessary 
connection between words or ' roots * and the ideas signified by them, or 
that there are organic forces of growth in speech itself which, by some 
mysterious natural process, without human agency, produce new material 

B 
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[chap. 



Discussion 
of the Na- 
ture and 
Origin of 
Language 
unneces- 
sary. 



production — a view based upon the apparent meanlessness of its 
formal elements — and language as an organic being, producing 
those formal elements by virtue of a mysterious principle of 
growth inherent in its nature, has been clearly drawn by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller in those Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage^, ' to whose world-wide popularity (it has been well said) 
Comparative Philology owes it present position and its present 
charm:' and for this question, with others that relate to the 
aim and methods of Comparative Philology, we cannot do better 
than refer to a book which for every English student of that 
science should be the avenue by which he approaches it. But 
we may examine the relation of Latin and Greek words to each 
other or to Sanskrit, or trace the history of varying forms in 
any one language, without touching such questions as that of 
the Onomatopoeic or Interjectional origin of human speech (the 
' Bow-Wow' and * Pooh-Pooh' theories of Professor Max MtQler), 
or deciding whether language arose from imitations of cries and 
Bounds (aa it often does in the nursery) or from exclamations 
expressive of pleasure or pain or other emotions of mind or 
body. The furthest researches into the history of language 
and the utmost possible analysis of written or spoken languages 
bring us to certain primitive and elementary combinations of 



and alter old. These ideas exercise a kind of &8cmation over some 
students of language ; but it is reasonably maintained that spoken lan- 
guage (as distinct from the f acuity pf language implanted in man) is an 
external medium of communication, learnt in childhood by mere imitation, 
and not inherited as a race-characteristic, or independently produced by 
each individual with his mental and bodily growth. The acquisition by 
each individual of his own language in childhood is the gradual accumular 
tion, by imitation of those around him, of a stock of signs, which are so far 
arbitrary and 'conventional,' in that each is bound to the idea signified 
only by a tie of mental association, and not by any natural and necessary 
connection. 'Language* is not a faculty or capacity, but a developed 
result ; and the assumption that man is gifted at his birth not only with 
the capacity, but also with its elaborated results, is a theory, not of a 
Divine, but of a ' miraculous ' origin of speech. 

The question of the Nature and Origin of Language is treated in a 
popular form by Prof. Whitney in his ' Life and Growth of Language ' (see 
especially ch. xiv). He assigns a more important place to the 'imitative* 
or ' onomatopoeic ' principle than some philologists allow ; but on a ques- 
tion of this nature much latitude of opinion is possible, and his remarks are 
very suggestive and instructive. 

^ See Lectures, Series I. Lect. v. on ' Comparative Grammar.' 
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sounds which we call * roots;* but we cannot arrive with any 
certainty even at the ultimate ^rm of these roots. The earliest 
traceable condition of that * Indo-European' speech, of which 
(as we shall see) Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, with the other 
languages comprised under that term, are dialectical varieties, is 
evidently far removed from the primeval time when language 
first arose — as is clear, among other reasons, from its highly 
developed vowel-system, and the employment of vowel change 
rather than the earlier. and simpler method of reduplication^ to 
express modifications of ideas : and therefore speculations as to 
the connection between its elements and the ideas expressed by 
them can be of little use for the purposes of a science which (as 
Professor Max MiQler points out) collects facts and accounts for 
these facts as far as possible. It is at least probable that 
language owes its origin to a combination of imitational and 
inteijectional sounds : for it is difficult to assign any other origin 
to speech, and the phenomena of dawning speech in infants point 
to this as one natural origin for conscious sound : but the exist- 
ing materials of language, with which alone Philology has to do, 
give us no data upon which to base any calculations as to the 
exact mode in which such growth of speech began. Passing by, 
therefore, such questions, we may proceed to the consideration 
of the points already mentioned as introductory to the explana- 
tion of Greek and Latin Inflections; viz. the classification of 
languages, the classification of sounds, the changes and modifica- 
tions of sounds, and the elements of word-formation. These will 
occupy the next four chapters, and the discussion of Inflections 
properly so called will follow in chap, vi* 



^ On . tbig point oonsult Peile's * Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology/ pp. 175 sqq. (3rd edition) ; and see below, ch. iy. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Classification of Lakouaoes. 



o, Morpho- 
loffioaU 



Twof^d Qrbek and Latin are 'inflectional' lanfifoais^es of the 'Indo- 

tionofian- European family. These terms refer to a double classification, 
viz. (a) marphologieal, according to the mode in which modifi- 
cations of ideas are expressed by combination of primitive 
elements; (6) genealogical^ according to similarity of gram- 
matical forms. 

(a) The 'morphological' classification distinguishes three 
'stages' of growth in language^ : — 

I. 'Badical' or 'Isolating;' in which the simplest elements of 
speech or 'roots" are employed as words, without modification 
of their own sounds or combination with each other: mere 
juxtaposition of isolated roots expressing modification of ideas. 
Chinese and its kindred dialects are examples of this stage. 

3. 'Agglutinative' or 'Terminational;' in which roots are 
joined together to form words. In such compounds one root 
loses its independent form, and appears as a sound expressive of 
meaning tacked on (as prefix or suffix) to the other, which 



* For details which are beyond the province of the present work, see 
Max Muller^s Lectures, Series L Lect. viii (on 'Morphological Classifi- 
cation *). 

' It is necessary here to anticipate the distinction (exphuned below in 
ch. y) between the 'radical* elements in words or* roots* i.e. the simplest 
part of each word which expresses its general idea or meaning, and the 
formative elements by which this general idea, common to many words, is 
defined and modified. For purposes of instruction, oh. y. may, if it seems 
conyenient, be taken before ch. ii. 
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remains as the primitive element or ' root* of the word. The 
Finnish and Tataric languages, and the dialects of the aborigines 
of the Pacific Islands (grouped by Professor Max Milller and 
others under the name ' Turanian') appear to be in this stage. 

3. 'Inflectional;' in which both roots (i.e. the *root* proper 
and the suffix) are modified according to regular processes for 
the expression of meaning. The Semitic and Indo-European 
families of speech fall under this head. 

This classification may be illustrated by constructiug an niustnticni 

of thfi throo 

imaginary history, passing through these three stages, of some stages of 
G-reek or Latin word, e. g. ctfu (t&o). The ultimate forms or^^^^!' 
'roots' to which philological analysis has reduced the two 
syllables of which this word is composed, are i (idea of ' going') 
and ma (ist personal pronoun). We should have these roots 
combined in the Radical stage by simple juxtaposition [t ma] ; 
in the Agglutinative, by suffixing one to the other, and modi- 
fying the root thus suffixed [i-ma, i-mi\ ; in the Inflectional, by 
modification of both roots [ai-mi, etfic]. 

The student must bear in mind that this is a classification, 
not of languages, but of varieties of linguistic development ; and 
that though, when we speak of Chinese as ' Isolating,' Hun- S?J^?® ^ 
garian as ' A^lutinative,' Greek and Latin as ' Inflectional,' we ^^^ ^y- 
give a correct idea of the general characteristics of those lan-nve; 
goages, and their strtictural contrast to each other, we do not 
imply that there is in any one of these languages no trace of 
the structural characteristics of the others. The higher ' agglu- 
tinative' dialects (e.g. Finnish and Hungarian) are almost inflec- 
tional, and in some respects analogous to the Indo-European 
languages; while in inflectional languages many forms are 
found in which the 'root' maintains its own form and dis- 
tinction from the suffixes, no less completely than in an agglu- 
tinative language. Thus to take the Greek word just employed 
as an illustration ; beside eifu, a typical inflectional form, we have 
7-/My, i-rc, in which the root proper remains unmodified. Again, 
beside dfii {sum), we have the dialectical variety tV/il (Aeol.), in 
which the root as of the Sanskrit asmi remains in a much less 
modified form — ^the e being only a phonetic variety of d (see 
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p. 36) — and which in this respect of root modification marks 
a transition stage, and that not very far upon the road, from 
Agglutination to Inflection. And as in English the line 
between mere juxtaposition and word composition is often 
hard to draw, cp. e.g. 'house floor' and 'housetop,' 'godlike' 
and 'godly,' so it is often in languages of low development a 
matter of doubt where isolation ends and agglutination begins ; 
and even Chinese, the purest example of the first, is by some 
regarded as being in its colloquial forms and in some of its 
dialects a language of compounded words, 
nor always On the other hand, it is misleading to speak of these 'stages 
each Ian- of development' as marking a definite historical progress of 
individual languages from a lower to a higher state of civili- 
sation. Philology offers no proof that all inflectional languages 
have previously passed through an agglutinative stage of 
devdopment, or that isolating languages must pass on with 
increasing civilisation to an agglutinative and finally to an 
inflectional stage. The facts indeed of language tend to show 
that ' an isolating or agglutinative stage does not imply civilisa- 
tion or the reverse, and that no amount of culture, no amount 
of years, and no amount of foreign intercourse, has been able to 
change the radical character of a language^.' What has once 
become, remains : Chinese, which at a very early stage became 
what it is, a language of the 'isolating' type, remained in 
that condition, and, like Chinese civilisation, stopped once and 
for all in its growth. It remained, so to speak, a precocious 
<;hild ; while of inflectional languages it may be said that they 
grew to manhood before they stopped — ^the agglutinative stage 
representing an intermediate period of advance from childhood 
towards manhood. As languages, sufficiently developed for the 
purposes of national speech, those of each type remaia, and will 
remain, what they have once become — isolating like Chinese, 
agglutinative like Tataric, or inflectional like Latin. This fact, 
however, need not preclude the supposition that in the earliest 
growth of language — a growth which lies far beyond the 

^ Sayce, 'Principles of Comp. Philology,' ch. v. p. 137. 
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remotest period to which the evidence of, or inference from, 
the facts of written or spoken languages carries us back — ^the ele- 
ments out of which it grew must have exhibited the progressive 
stages of which we speak. ' Agglutination/ for instance, pre- 
supposes two things which could be 'glued' together: that is, 
it presupposes an earlier stage of ' isolation.' * Inflection' pre- 
supposes something which was not ' inflected,' but was capable 
of being so ; that is, it presupposes a state of either isolation or 
agglutination, or of both in succession. These ' stages' then are 
(as has been already pointed out) varieties of linguistic develop- 
ment, the developed results of which, in written or spoken 
languages, exhibit as a rule the characteristics of one or other 
variety, not of two or of all in succession. 

With this limitation it seems perfectly reasonable to reconcile 
this theory of three stages of development with the facts of 
language, which ofier no evidence of actual progress by indi- 
vidual languages from one stage to another. They are types 
or varieties of developm^it; not historical stages of growth. 
Accordingly, though spoken Chinese and some of the higher 
agglutinative dialects are said to approach more or less to 
inflection, their general characteristic remains what it always 
has been. And in Indo-European languages, though analysis 
of the verb-inflections (above, p. 5) seems to point to an earlier 
agglutinative stage and a still earlier period of simple isolated 
roots, we cannot as a matter of fact point to a period when the 
two parts e. g. of ci/i* were ever of full and equal power as inde- 
pendent words in the Greek language j and though we may trace 
formative suffixes back to roots with general meanings [e.g. -ta/r 
in pater, mater, etc., and the terminations in -roup, -tor of nouns 
of agency, to the root=to * cross' or ' get through' (with a thing) 
which appears in trans and through^, we do not thereby prove 
the previous existence, as historical fact, of an isolating or ag- 
glutinative stage in what are, and so far as our evidence goes 
always have been, inflectional languages. Comparison and 
analysis of the Indo-European languages enable us to form 
some conception of the state of civilisation attained by those 
who spoke the primitive mother tongue upon the table lands. 
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of Central Asia — a civiliBation probably much below the con- 
temporary civilisation of China ; yet the language of China re- 
mained in the isolating stage, while that of our Indo-European 
ancestors must (if we regard development through all three 
stages as necessary) have already passed from the stage of 
isolation through that of agglutination to the inflectional stage, 
in which it is presented to us by the earliest ascertainable dafxb 
of Philology. These data show us the case and person endings, 
for example, in the condition of grammatical forms — ^inflections 
or modifying suffixes ; and there is no trace, as far as meaning 
goes, of their having ever been separate or agglutinated particles. 
While Chinese has remained in the most primitive stage, fos- 
silised, so to speak, like the whole Chinese civilisation, the 
Indo-European languages, so far as we can trace them, have 
always been in the most advanced stage : but for enquiry into 
the causes of this difference, which is an enquiry into the mental 
characteristics of the different races of mankind, the facts of 
language ofler no foundation : and it is of these facts alone 
(as has already been said) that Comparative Philology takes 
cognisance. 

ft. Geneaio: (6) Genealogical Classification : — 

inciQ cl&ssi** 

fication. This classification gives us three main 'families' or groups of 

languages, according to similarity (a) in vocabulary, (6) in gram- 
matical forms : viz. 

1. Semitic, including Hebrew, Arabic, and their kindred 
dialects. 

2. Indo-European (otherwise called * Indo-Germanic* or 
'Aryan'), including the following subordinate classes or groups 
— ^Indic, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, and Teu- 
tonic. 

The languages comprised under both these heads are ' inflec- 
tional.' 

3. Turcmian'^ (otherwise called * Ural-Altaic,' 'Mongolian,' 

^ The name * Turandan^ &miliar from its use by Prof. Max MtUler, is 
retained as a designation of the ' class ' of languages, for which some prefer 
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' Tataric/ or ' Scythian'), including the languages of the nomadic 
races of Asia and Europe (Laplanders, Hungarians, Samoyeds, 
Turks, Mollis, Tartars, etc.), and the dialects of Siam, Malay, 
and the Polynesian Islands. These languages are all 'agglu- 
tinative,' and though it is impossible to trace in them anything 
like the same family likeness of vocabulary or grammatical 
forms, as in the Indo-European or Semitic groups — ^the absence 
of such family likeness being one distinguishing feature of the 
dialects of a nomad population, among whom no nucleus of a 
political, social, or literary character has ever been formed, 
which could give fixity to and create definite standards for 
language — ^we may accept, as sufficient warrant for the appli- 
cation to them of the term 'class' or 'group,' the statement 
that ' some of the Turanian numerals and pronouns, and many 
Turanian roots, point to a single original source ; and the 
common words and common roots which have been discovered 
in the most distant branches of the Turanian stock, warrant the 
admission of a real, though very distant, relationship of all 
Turanian speech^.' 

It is, however, with the ' Indo-European ' languages that we ' Indo-Euro- 
are now concerned. The fact implied by this name is now a guagea, 
familiar truth established by Comparative Philology, viz. that a the term, 
comparison of the languages of all the civilised races of Europe, 
and two at least of those of Asia (Indian and Persian), proves 
beyond doubt that these languages are branches of a common 
stock, and with reasonable probability that there was once a 
time when the ancestors of Germans and Slaves, of G^reeks, 
Italians, and Kelts, of Persians and Hindtis, were settled in a 
rudimentary stage of civilisation ijpon the plains of Central 
Asia, and spoke the same language, subject to such dialectical 
variety as must always arise in a primitive state of society, with 
imperfect commimication between the scattered members of a 
single nation or even of a single tribe. This time is, however, 
pre-historic ; and though, upon the evidence of language, philo- 

one or other of the names bere quoted. See Sayce, p. 31, note; Whitney, 
• life and Growth of Language/ pp. 331, 252. 
^ Max Mailer's Lectures, I. viU. 
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logists sketch out for us the state of civilisation and manners of 
this primitive people, and even claim to restore the 'Ur-sprache ' 
or primitive language ^ anterior to any dialectical variation, we 
cannot regard these as historical &cts, the oxXj facts before us 
being the phenomena exhibited by different kindred languages, 
by Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, etc, which we group under the term 
* Indo-European.' 

This term seems to be that of widest meaning, and most 
obviously inclusive of all the languages in question. The name 
IndO'Germanic, employed by many German scholars, is hardly 
comprehensive enough of the European branch of the &mily ; 
while the names Sa/nskriticy Japhetic, and Mediterranecm (sug- 
gested by Ewald), are each open to the objection of counte- 
nancing misleading notions ^. There remains the term Aryan, 
popularised in this country by Professor Max Mtiller's Lectures, 
and employed by many philologists as a designation of the Indo- 
European family; but by some in the more restricted sense of 
Indo-Iraniant i. e. to denote the Asiatic sub-division of the 
Indo-European fSamily. This latter usage, however, is likely to 
create confusion with its much more frequent use in the wider 
signification of Indo-European \ 



^ Wherever in the following pages reference is made to the primitiye 
* Indo - European ' form or ' type ' of words in kindred languages, such 
^rpe must not be conceived of as necessarily having, or having had, real 
existence, but as an imaginary form showing in combination the elements 
which have been differently retained in different languages. 

' Sanskritic might suggest the idea that all Indo-European languages 
are derived from Sanskrit ; Japhetic, from the* Hebrew point of view of the 
three ancestors of the human race, would include tribes in Northern Europe 
and Asia who speak Turanian languages : while Mediterranean refers only 
to one phase in the history of Lido-European nations, and the central 
position once occupied by, but now no longer belonging to, the people who 
spoke these languages. 

' The term Aryan has the advantage over Indo-European of 1)eing short 
and (as a word of foreign origin) of lending itself more easily to any 
technical definition that may be assigned to it : and as a mere ticket or 
label of classification, there is no doubt much to be said for its use. 
I should not therefore presiune to discard it altogether ; but I still think 
that the fAct implied on the face of the term Indo-European (a term 
sanctioned by the high authority of Bopp) is a good reason for on the 
whole preferring this latter term. The existence too of another and more 
limited use of the term Aryan (as = Asiatic or Indo-Iranian) is somewhat 
against its acceptance as the technical term for Uie whole family of Ian- 
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The languages comprising the Indo-European (or Aryan) Subdmrions 
family may be arranged thus in three main divisions : — European 

A. Asiatic Division :— 

I. Indie, 

a. Sanskrit, the ancient literary languid of the Yedas, 
or sacred books of the Hindtis : Prakrit (including 
Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists in Ceylon) 
being the provincial dialects of the mass of the com- 
munity \ 

h. Modem Indian dialects, Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, etc. 

n. Iranic. 

a, Zend (or Old Bactrian), the language of the Zend- 
Avesta or sacred books of the religion of Zoroaster. 
h. Old Persian, of the 'cuneiform' inscriptions. 
e. Modem Persian. 
d. Armenian. 

B. South-West European Division : — 

HL Hellenic. 

a. Ancient Greek. 
h. Modem Greek. 



gnages, however great the preponderance of authority for the wider use. 
In defer^ice, however, to thU authority, it should be retained as a collateral 
term with Indo-European. For the origin and uses of the term arya 
I need only refer to Prof. Max Mtiller s Lectures, I. vi. pp. 224-236, 
ist edition. [I am glad to find, what at the time this note was first 
written I did not know, that I have the support of Mr. Peile in preferring 
• Indo-European ' (• Introduction,' p. 34, 3rd edition).] 

*■ The word * Sanskrit ' (Saxiiskrita, ITWff — confecttu, conttruetuu) 

means what is rendered *fit' or 'perfect,' i.e. for sacred purposes ; hence 
•purified/ *sacred.' •Prakrit' (Prftkrita. PT^if-i* derived* or 'secondary') is 
the term applied to the spoken dialects which gradually rose out of Sanskrit 
as from a source or type (prakriti), by the natural process of change and 
corruption which the pure Sanskrit underwent in its adaptation to the 
exigencies of a spoken dialect. The various modifications of Prakrit are 
the links which connect Sanskrit with the modem dialects of Hindustan. 
It should be noted that there is a large body of Prakrit (or non-Vedic) 
literature included under the general term Sanskrit; the older Sanskrit 
literature being generally specified as ' Yedic' 
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IV. Italic. 

a. Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, the tbree dialects of ancient 

Italy. 
6. The modem 'Bomance' (or 'Romanic') languages; 

viz. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Proyen9al, French, 

Wallachian, Bomansch. 

V. Kdtic. 

a, Cymric or Armorican, including Cornish, Welsh, and 

the dialect of Brittany. 

b, Gadhelic^ including Gaelic, Erse, and Manx. 

C. North-West European Division :— 

VI. Slavonic. 

a. Lettic — Old Prussian and Modem Lithuanian. 
h, Slavonic Proper — Bulgarian, Russian, Polish, Bohe- 
mian. 

VII. TetUonic, 

a. High German (spoken in the upper countries of the 
Rhine, Main, and Neckar), including Old High 
German, Middle High German, and Modem Ger- 
man. 

h. Low German (in the Lowlands of North Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium), including (i) Gk)thic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and English ; (2) Old Saxon and Frisian, and 
Dutch. 

c, Scandinavian — Old Norse and Modem Icelandic, 

Swedish and Danish. 

Comparative Of these sub-divisions the Asiatic (A) contains most that is 

antiquity , , , 

and order of ancient in sounds and fabric of language, and fewest strongly- 
fromprimi- developed individual forms. The South- West European (B) stands 
next in this respect ; while the North-West European group (C) 
shows most individuality of development, and fewest remains of 
a common stock. The diffusion of this common stock under all 
these different forms over the Continent of Europe is generally 
recognised as the result of successive migrations westward from 
the original home of the Indo-European or Aryan nations in 
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Central Asia ^ : and this being so, the phenomena just noted lead 
us to infer that the first to separate and lose connection with 
the parent stock were the ancestors of the nations comprised 
under group (C) ; that these were followed by the ancestors of 
those under group (B) ; the * Aryan ' proper comprised under 
group (A) alone remaining East of the Ural Mountains. This 
inference from the phenomena of language is borne out bjr the 
geographical position of the different branches of the race. If 
we take a map, we shall find that, as a general rule, the more 
eastward the position of an Indo-European people, the more 
traces of what is old and common to other languages of the same 
family are retained in its language; while the further north-west 
and west they have gone, the less of what is old and the more new 
formations does their language retain. Nor does the western- 
most position of certain languages in the group which stands 
second in order of separation (e. g. the French, Spanish, and 
Keltic), interfere with the truth of this general statement ; such 
position being due to special historical causes, e. g. the spread of 
the Boman Empire to the Atlantic Ocean, and (in the case of 
Keltic) the gradual pressure of the Teutonic nations, driving the 
Kelts further and further westward. These Kelts, whom we 
meet with as the conquerors of Bome under Brennus (b.o. 390), 
and 100 years later as the invadera of Macedonia and Greece, 
and of whom Herodotus speaks as dwelling in the extreme 
west of Europe ^ apparently in Spain, must have spread into 

^ It must, however, be remembered that the evidence of successive 
order of separation, furnished by the closer relationship of particular 
dialects, is at the best vague, and the conclusions drawn from them 
indefinite and uncertain, so far as anything like the establishment of a 
historical order of separation is concerned. If it can be shown <that Latin 
is most closely connected with Greek, it can, on the other hand, be 
shown that in many respects Greek is most closely connected with San- 
skrit : and probably all that it Is really sj^e to affirm is that the various 
dialects of the Indo-European family after a long continued community 
separated gradually, until under different drcumstances they established 
their respective national independence. 

' Hdt. ii. 33, iv. 49. He speaks of them as i^» r&v 'HpoucXritary <rrrj\4av, 
and (after a tribe called Kt^rai) loxaroi irp6t ijXiov ^fffi4ojy rStv kv r^ 
EipdnrQ. His language is that of a man living on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, to whom all knowledge of these western countries came from 
people who had sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar, otUnde the so-called 
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Switzerland and Tyrol; and, after occupying Gaul, Belgium, and 
Britain, were driven by pressure of the Teutons to the extreme 
north and west of Gaul and the British Islands, where their 
language has survived to our own day, though gradually dis- 
appearing (like Cornish) under the influences of increased com- 
munication with the mass of the English-speaking population. 
Some philologists, indeed, take a diflerent view, and maintain 
that, looking to the present distance from the original home of 
the respective Indo-European nations, the Kelts must have been 
the first, and the Slavonians the last to move westward ; and 
that the Slavonians, finding the rest of Europe occupied, were 
forced to make their new home in its northern and eastern 
regions. This may be so ; but in the absence of history, lan- 
guage (which has been called 'fossilised history') is our best 
guide ; and language seems to postulate ' a longer separation 
from the primitive stock in the case of the Teutonic and 
Slavonic groups than for any of the others. 

The following diagram (adapted from Schleicher's 'Com- 
pendium') will illustrate the successive migration and bifur- 
cations of the Indo-European family — the separations being 
indicated by lines striking downwa/rds^ and the degree of 
separation or proximity by greater or less deflection from the 
uppermost line^. The vertical order of the column to the 
right hand corresponds to the horizontal order of the previous 
Table. 



' Pillars of Hercules* For other examples of Herodotus* relative use of 
terms ' from a Mediterranean point of view/ compare i. 6, kvrbt "AXvot 
vord/iov : i. 74 (of the Halys), fiiwy dyea, and an instructive note to the 
latter passage in Woods* edition (* Catena Classicorum ' series). 

^ Schleicher's diagram is possibly open to modification, in respect of the 
position assigned by him to Keltic. He believes in a * Graeco-Italo-Keltic ' 
period, marked by the division of the a sound into a, e, 0, and (after the 
separation of the Greeks) in an ' Italo-Keltic ' period marked by loss of 
aspirates, retention of spirants, and loss of the old middle voice; while 
finally, after separating from the Italians, the Kelts lost the ablative and 
reduplicated perfect. Other philologists, however, connect Keltic with the 
North European languages, tracing a general analogy (e.g. in the number of 
diphthongal sounds, being four in Keltic and Teutonic, but six in Hellenic 
and Italic dialects) between Slavonic, Teutonic, and Keltic. The argu- 
ments on both sides are briefly but clearly stated by Mr. Peile ('Introd.' 
pp. 27, 38, 3rd edition), who inclines upon the whole to Schleicher's view. 
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^^tion- ^ On looking down the right-hand column^ we find that the 
s^n^^ek, three first languages of which any considerahle literature re- 
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mains are Sanshrii, Oreek, and Latin^ all 'dead' languages, 
embodied in their respective literaturesf, not subject to the 
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constant changes of spoken languages, and therefore retaining 
^ more complete inflectional system than* any other languages 
known to us, though even in them the inflectional system is 
already in a state of decay. These three languages thus form 
the basis of philological enquiry for the Indo-European branch 
of human speech; and for the illustration of the inflectional 
system of any one of them, the three together furnish all or 
nearly all the available data. It is important to understand 
clearly their relationship, as parallel branches of a common 
stock, in the same generation of the genealogical tree. They 
are sisters, or at furthest cousins; and are not in any sense 
derived from each other. Latin i^ not derived from Greek, 
neither is Greek or Latin derived from Sanskrit, in the sense 
in which the modem S>omance languages are ^derived,' i.e. 
descended from, classical Latin. This relationship may be 
proved by internal evidence from any of the languages given 
in our Table, Thus Greek aor^p, Latin Stella ( = 9l€r-ula\ 
German stem, English star^ must be fuller and therefore older 
forms than Sanskrit t&rft^ in which the initial s has been lost \ 
Or again, if we take the grammatical forms, e.g. of ec/xt [Sanskrit 
asmi, Latin srjum\y we shall find that in i sing. Latin sum 
retains the s of the root as (cs) which Attic Greek fly^ has 
lost ; in 2 sing. Aeolic Greek e(r-o-i is more perfect than Sanskrit 
aed; in i plur. Greek ifr-tuv retains the full root €& {as) as 
compared with Sanskrit smas, while the Latin termination -inm 
(Sanskrit -mas) is older than Attic Greek -fi^v, the older dia* 
lects preserving -/xer : in 2nd plur. Lafcin estis is the most complete 
form, Greek i(Tr€ the next, Sanskrit stha the most mutilated, 
having lost both Initial and filial letter ; in 3 plur. Latin sunt 
(Sanskrit santi) is fuller than the oldest dialectical form in 
Greek [eWt Doric and Aeolic], from which the root cs has entirely 
disappeared — much more so than the still more weakened form 
cio-cl The Teutonic languages retain a correspondingly stronger 
form than Greek, in German sind. French soni, Italian sonOy 
Spanish son, are modifications of swnt* A similar comparison 

1 In the Veda is found a fiiUer form, star or stri. ' 

C 
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Evidences 
of relatioa- 
ship be- 
tween lan- 
firuages. 



of grammatical forms is employed bj Professor Max Miiller 
(Lectures, Series I. Leci V), to refute the theory that French, 
Italian, and Spanish are derived from the Provencal langaage, 
which is, according to that theory, the only true 'daughter' of 
Latin. French aommea, kes, sent, besides Froyen9al seniy etz, 
son, axe justly pointed to as fatal to such a theory. 

It may be well to subjoin a few specimens of that cor- 
respondence between the Indo-European languages which is at 
once the evidence of their relationship and the basis of their 
classification into &milie8. The evidence is twofold, (a) in 
vocabulary, (6) in grammatical structure. 

(a) In vocabulary, it is easy to find in any two of these 
languages numbers of common words, and to prove them all 
related by proving each one related with each of the rest in 
succession — Latin with Greek, Greek with Sanskrit, Slavonic 
with German, and so on. But for words identical in all or 
nearly all branches of the family, we are restricted to such 
special classes of words as numerals and pronouns. These 
appear to have been less varied by multiplication and substi- 
tution of synonymous terms than any other class of words — 
except, perhaps, the terms indicating degrees of near relation- 
ship, father, mother, daughter, brother, etc.; and hence all the 
Indo-European nations, however widely separated, and however 
different in manners and civilisation, count with the same words 
and use the same pronouns in individual address; allowance, 
of course, being made for the changes brought about by the 
phonetic laws of individual languages. 

(6) Stronger still is the evidence of correspondence in gram- 
matical structure, as shown in a common system of word- 
formation, declension, and conjugation. This portion of lan- 
guage is that which, in the case of intermixture of languages, 
by the adoption into one language of terms belonging to another, 
most resists any trace of intermixture. A foreign word admitted 
to citizenship in another language is declined or conjugated on 
the system of the language which has adopted it ; and the study 
of language offers no trace of a mixed grammatical apparatus in 
the same language. This being so, uniformity of grammatical 
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structure in a number of distinct languages must be one of the 
strongest proofs of their substantial unity. 

The table on p. 20 exhibits specimens of the correspondence, 
in vocabulary and inflection, of the Indo-European languages: — 

The most familiar illustration of a ' class ' of languages, and 
on the whole the most instructive attainable example of dialectic 
growth, is to be found in the modem ' Romance ' or ' Romanic ' 
languages, so called as being all descended from the ^lingna 
!Bomana,' spoken in the different provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In these we have not only a body of highly culti- 
vated languages, each with its subsidiary dialects, and evidently 
sprung from a common stock ; but we have also, what we have 
not in the case of the great Indo-European group, the mother 
language, the ' Ur-sprache,' from which they have all sprung ; 
and we can trace historically, with tolerable accuracy, the pro- 
cesses of change and divarication which have produced them. 
They all rose about the same period of the Middle Ages, out 
of the condition of local patois, the result of illiterate provincial 
corruptions of the Latin of ordinary popular pronunciation, 
which even in classical times had differed in many respects 
from the literary dialect of Rome, and had degenerated still 
farther and faster when the decline of literature took away 
the only check upon arbitrary pronunciation and erroneous 
grammar. In the provinces upon which the Rbman con- 
querors imposed the use of the Roman language*, that lan- 
guage was subject in its use to all the innovations produced 
by ignorance, caprice, or the purely physical causes which dis- 
pose the vocal organs of different nations to different sounds. 
When therefore the various nationalities of modem Europe 

^ In Britain, though a Boman province for 400 years, the Roman 
civilisation was too partial (being oonfined to the towns) to leave its 
impress in the use of the Roman language, which in Gaul and Spain 
survived the couquest of those coud tries by Teutonic invaders. 'What 
strikes us at once in the new England/ says Mr. Green, * is that it was the 
one purely German nation that rose upon the wreck of Rome. In other 
lands, in Spain, or Gaul, or Italy, though they were equally conquered by 
German peoples, religion, social life, administrative order, still remained 
Roman. In Britain alone Rome died into a vague tradition of the past.' 
('History of the English People/ ch. i. sect, ii.) 
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began to take shape and cohesion out of the chaos of the Middle 
Ages, the dialects of the Latin-speaking peoples, in what had 
been Eoman provinces, had sufficiently diverged from each other 
to form the starting-point of so many distinct languages, each 
with its own national peculiarities, but with strongly marked 
traces of their common origin — in vocabulary, in inflection, and 
in grammatical structure — runniug through them all. The 
following brief summary given by Professor "Whitney (*Life 
and Growth of LanguagtB,' pp. 183, 4), enumerates the Eomanic 
group with sufficient precision : — * Fragments of French are the 
oldest, coming from the tenth century; its literature begins one 
or two centuries later ; the earliest Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
are from the twelfth, or hardly earlier. These four are the 
conspicuous modem members of the group. But there was 
also, in the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, a rich lite-* 
rature of the chief dialect of Southern France, the Proven9al, 
^hich, except for a recent sporadic effort or two, has ever since 
been unused as a cultivated tongue. There exists, too, in the 
northern provinces of Turkey, in Wallachia and Moldavia, a 
broad region of less cultivated Bomanic speech, witnessing to 
the spread of Homan supremacy eastward : it is destitute 
of a literature. Moreover certain dialects of southern (S. and 
8. £.) Switzerland) are enough unlike Italian to be ordinarily 
ranked as an independent tongue, under the name of Hhaeto- 
Komanic or Eumansh.' This last is the dialect spoken in the 
Orisons, and met with by English travellers in the Engadin. 

Full materials for the philological study of the Somanic 
languages are available in the 'Grammatik der Bomanischen 
Sprachen * of Professor Diez ^, than which (says Professor Max 
litiller) ' nothing can be a better preparation for the study of 
the comparative grammar of the ancient Aryan languages.' 
Subjoined is a table (compiled from this work) of comparative 
forms in the six languages examined by Diez (viz. those above- 
mentioned with the exception of Bumanscb) ; these languages 

' A French translation of Diez* Grammar is better arranged than the 
original, and contains additional matter supplied by Prof., Diez himself and 
incorporated by the translators. 
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being placed m the order of (upon the whole) nearest resem- 
blance to the Latin originaL The evidence of relationship 
needs no further comment ; and it must be borne in mind 
that the relationship to each other of the various branches of 
the Indo-European family is precisely analogous to that of these 
E;Omanic languages to each other ; and that the evidence for it 
in the two cases is diffarent not in kind, but only in degree, in 
proportion as the divarication of dialects has in the one case been 
wider and longer, and historical observation of their phenomena 
less attainable. 

The transmutation of Latin into its derivative languages^ 
illustrated by the table on pp. 24, 25, exhibits certain features 
of change from * analytic ' to * synthetic ' languages, the germ of 
which can be traced even in classical Latin. We shall have 
occasion, in treating of changes and modifications of sounds 
(chap, iv), to notice the course of changes in the form of words, 
which are constantly at work in every spoken language, and the 
laws of phonetic change following the universally observed ten- 
dency to secure ease in articulation at the expense often of 
clearness. The formative suffixes of nouns and verbs — In- 
flections — ^were the parts which were first affected. Originally 
distinct elements with a meaning of their own, and a clear etymo- 
logical connection with important elements of the language, 
•especially the pronouns, they have become in the language of 
Cicero and Yirgil ^ so far worn away as to appear in many cases 
mere unmeaning terminations in the written language, and ia 
all probability still less recognisable in popular pronunciation of 
everyday life. This rubbing away of the distinctive suffixes by 
which grammatical relations were expressed, naturally led to 
difficulties in retaining the right discrimination, e. g. of case 
and tense, and to substitution of other expedients for expressing 
such distinctions. 

^ In my former edition I adopted the new-^bioned spelling * Vergil :* 
and it may appear a retrograde step to return to ' Virgil.* I am disposed, 
however, to agree with Dr. Kennedy (Commentary on Virgil, Introd. 
p. xxzviii), that while ' Virgilius' in Latin is indefensible, and * Vergilius' 
alone correct, it is unnecessary in our Angliciaed version of the poet'9 
name to abandon the fiaimiliar * Virgil.' 
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(i.) Case inflections gome wa/y to prepositions. This process 
is gradually at work in all languages, from the earliest stage, 
which is the richest in inflections. As the cmalgticaZ tendency 
of language (getting rid of inflections and substituting separate 
words for each part of a conception) advances, prepositions are 
more and more developed to give precision to the obliterated 
forms and extended meanings of case-endings. In Qreek and 
Latin (as the form of many of them indicates) they were origi- 
nally adverbs, serving to deflne more clearly the meaning which 
belongs to the case-ending by itself : and as the requirements of 
language become more complicated, they become more and more 
necessary to distinctness and accuracy in language. Hence they 
are often used in prose where they would-be omitted in poetry*; 
and it is always the case which determines the meaning of the 
preposition, not vice versa. 

In modeni Greek, and in the derivatives of Latin, prepo- 
sitions have almost superseded cases; and the growing ten- 
dency to use them appears in the New Testament, where they 
are far more numerous than in classical Greek ^; and in e. g. the 
practice of the Emperor Augustus ^ who made use of them in 
order to speak as clearly as possible. We are told that he pre- 
ferred to say 'impendere in aliquami rern^ 'includere in cammine^ 
(instead of * alicui rei,' * carmine *). The tendency is found often 
enough in earlier times, e. g. ' ad carnificem dare ' (Ter.), ' Ful- 
gorem reverentur ah a/wro ' (Virg.). 

(ii.) From the difficulty of retaining distinctions of tense 
comes the use of active auosUiarg verbs. In the passive voice 
sum was always so employed ; and traces of a similar use e. g. 

^ e.g. ah, ad, with ablat. or aoous. of motion; or ah with 'ablativus 
agentis.* 

' e.g. h<r$lowriv Airh rSav ^<x^> ' o<^t of the crambs,' where classical Greek 
would employ the 'partitive genitive' alone. See Farrar's Greek Syntax, 
pp. 86, 87. 

' ' Praecipuam curam duxit sensum animi quam apertissime exprimere ; 
qnod quo facilius exprimeret, aut nee ubi lectorem vel auditorem turbaret 
et moraretur, nee prepositiones verbis addere, neque conjunctiones iterare 
dubitavit, quae detractae afferunt aliquid obscuritatis etsi gratiam augent.' 
Suetonius, * Vita Octaviani/ Ixxxvi. 

N.B. Tlie last words of this quotation recognise the fact that analytic 
languages gain in accaracy what they lose in conciseness. 
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TABLE OF CORRBSPONDENCE BETWEEN 



Words and 


LaUn 
Original. 


■ 






Forms 
Compared, 


I. Italian, 


TT. Spanish, 






Nom. S. 


ille, -a (used in 


il\ lo (masc.), la (fem.) 


el, 'la, lo(nent.) 


• 
t 


Article. 


Gen. S. 


late provincial 


delfdello, della' 


del, J^ delo 






Nom. PI. 


Lat.as Article) 


i. gli. le 


los, las 




Declen- 

BiOIi. 


Nom. 8. 
Nom. PL ' 


rOorona» -as^ 
•|annu>8,-i > 
(flos,floreB 3 


coron-a, anno, flor-e 
coron^e, anni, fior-i 


corona, afi-o, flor 
coron-a8,an-O8,fl0r-e8 






1 


unVi4»-ft 


uno, una 


nno, una 




Numerals. 


2 
8 


duo 
tres 


due 
tie 


dos, duas 
tres 






1000 


nulle 


mille,pLmiU 


mil 


< 




Nom. S. 


ego,tu, ille 


io; tu; egli, eUa 


76; tu; el.ella.elIo 


Personal 


Nom. PI. 


nos, vos, illi 


noi : voi ; eglino. elleno 


nos; vos; eltos, ellas 




Pronouns. 


Gen. PI. 


(nostrum ) 
(illorum ) 


denoi, voi; loro 


de — 




^ /Sing. 1 


canto 


cant-Q, vend>o 


canto, vendo 




^ " * 


canta-8 


cant-i, vend-i 


canta-8, vend-es 






%l >. 8 


canta-t 


cant-a, vend-e 


canta, vend-e 






«\ PI. 1 
1 .. 2 


canta-mu8 


cant-iamo, vend-iamo 


cantamos, vend-emos 






oanta-tis 


Cant-ate, vend-ete 


cantais, vendeis 




Verbs. 


\ » 8 


canta-nt 


c&nt-ano, vtod-ono 


cantan, venden 




Imperfect 


canta-bam 


cant&va» vend^va 


cantaba, vendia 






Prete-(1S. 
rite (28 


canta-vi 


oantai, vend^i 


cant6, vendi 






cantasti 


cantasti, vendesti 


cant-aste, vendiste 






Plup.Subj. 


cantassem 


cantassi, vendessi 


oant-ase, vendiese 






Gerund 


cantando 


cantando^ vendendo 


cantando, vendiendb 






Infinitiye 


cantare 


cantare, vtodere 


cant-ar, vender 






used in ac- 


(habeo 
(habemus 


hocantato 


he cantado 




Auxiliary 


tive voice 


abbiamo cantato 


hemos cantado 




Verbs, 


used in pas- 


(sum 
(sumus 


sono stato 


soy cuntado 






sive voice 


■iamo state 







^ 11, lo are the two qrllables of iUe, 
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THE 'ROMANIC LANGUAGES DESCENDED FEOM LATIN. 



III. TortMgiwu€, 


17. Pravenfol, 


V. FretuA. 


YI. WaUaehian. 


(maso.), a (fern.) 
do, da 
08, as 


lo, la 
del, dela 
li, las 


lo, la (OldP.li) 
du, de la ( „ del) 
les, les 

• 


-1, -le (suffixed) 
a«— lui » 
i 


coro-a, anna flor 
coro-as, anno- s, flore-s 


CGron-a,ans, flor-s 
coron-as, an, flor 


couronne, an, fleur 
couronne-s, an-s, fleur-s 


coron-e, an, floare 
coroncb an-i, flor^i 


hum, huma 
dous, duas 

mil 


TiTia, ima 
dui, duas 
trei, tres 
mil, pLmila 


nn, une (Old F. ixoa) 
deux ( „ dous) 
trois ( M treis; 
millo < w nil) 


un, una (0) 

doi (doo^ doao) 

trei 

mie, pi. mil 


en; tu; elle, eUa 
nos}yos;elles, ellns 

de ; delle8,dellas 


ieu; tn; elh, eiha 
nos ; y OS ; elhs, elhas 

de ; delor 


je; tu; U, elle 
nous ; vous ; ils, elles 

de-r— ; d*eux,d*elles 


eu: tu; el,ia 
noi; vol; ei, ia-le 

alnostru,vostru ; a lor 


cantob vendo 
cantas, vendes 
canta, vende 
cantamos, vendemos 
cantais, vendeis' 
cantao, vendia 
cant-ava, vendia 
cant ei vendi 
cant-aste, vendeste 
Cantasse, vendesse 
cant-ando,vend* endo 
cant-ar, vender 


chant-i, vend-i 
chant-as, vend-es 
chant-a, vend 
chant-am, vend-6m 
chant-atz, vend-etz 
ch&nt-an, v6nd-on 
cbantava, vendia 
chantei, vendei 
chant- est, vend-est 
chant-es^vend-es 
chant-an, vend-en 
chant-ar, vend-re 


chanto, yend-8 
chant-es, vend-s 
chant-e, vend 
chant-ons, vend-ons 
chant-ez, vend-ez 
chant-ent, vend-ent 
chantnis, vend-ais 
chant-ai, vend-is 
chant-as, vend-is 
chant-asse, vend-isse 
chant ant>, vend-ant 
chant-er, vend-re 


ci^nt, vind 
c^nt-zi, vinz-i 
oi^nt-^ vind-e 
cunt-^m, vind-em 
cunt-atzi, vind etzi 
c^t-^ vind 
c^nt-&m, vind-eam 
ci^nt-ai, Vind-ui 
ci^nt-asi, vind-usi 
cynt-&sem,vind-(isem 
c^iit-ijnd, vind-ijnd 
ci^nt-a, vind-e 


tenho^cantado 
temos cantado 
socantado 
somos cantados 


aichantat 

sui chantatz 
sem chantat 


ai chants 
avons chants 
suis chants 
sommes chants 


amc^tat 
am cipt 



1 i. e. teneo, Spanish also uses the corresponding tenffo as an auxiliary. 

* A fuller form is retained in 2 sing, chantestest and in plur. 
3 In phrases like en vopant. 

* The preposition before, the article after the noun. 
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of dare are found in phrases like iwoentv/m daho, Ter. And. iv. 
I. 59, va^a daho=rvastaho, Virg. Aen. i. 63 ; ix. 323. Habere 
and tenere {avoir, avere ; Spanish tengo, tenere) must have been 
so used in the provincial speech of the later Empire ; we have 
perhaps an anticipation of this in the classical expertunh, oogni- 
twm haheo. The passive auxiliary construction with sum, etc. is 
obtained by an easy resolution of any tense in that voice : but 
the propriety of the active haheo or teneo is not so obvious. It 
may, however, have been extended by analogy from cases in 
which such analysis was correct to others in which it could 
not be so employed with strict accuracy. 

(iii.) Next to these changes, founded on pronunciation and on 
the substitution of prepositions and auxiliary verbs for noun and 
verb inflections, the usage of the definite and indefinite article 
seemB the most considerable step in the transmutation of Latin 
into its derivative languages. The development of the definite ar- 
ticle from a demonstrative pronoun, which is seen in the Eomanic 
forms il, lo, etc., derived from Latin {He, took place in Greek at 
an early period, but within histoorical observation * ; for we see 
it beginning in the Homeric poems in the use, beside the demon- 
strative ts, of a parallel form 6 also demonstrative, but in certain 
collocations suggesting the lata: use as definite article, e.g. ^ d' 
op afuifi€To UakXaf *ABrivTf, etc. The Greek language thus gained 
an important element of precision, and facility for the combi-^ 
nation and grammatical handling of abstract ideas, e. g. by the 
article with infinitive or neuter adjective ; and though little or 
no attempt seems to have been made in the literacy dialect of 
Bome to create a corresponding means of precision by an 
analogous employment of the Latin demonstrative pronoun, 
there are not wanting signs that the necessity for it was felt 
and partly acted upon in popular language, by the employment 
of tile and imus with the force of a definite and indefinite article 
respectively". "Were this not the case, the evidence of the 



^ On the history and usages of the Greek artiole see Curtius' Greek 
Grammar, §§ 365-391 ; Clyde's Greek Syntax, §§ 3-9. The latter book 
is a very valuable aid to the student of Greek grammar. 

' The theory of grammarians in this matter seems to have gone contrary 
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Romanic langaages would be sufficient proof that, at all events 
in the provincial idioms of the later Empire, this usage had 
become more or less established. The same development of 
definite article from demonstrative seems to have taken place 
in the Teutonic languages; for in German der (like hs, 6) is 
demonstrative, relative, and definite article; and in English 
that and which are often interchangeable. 

For further suggestions upon the relation of the Romanic 
languages to Latin, the reader may consult Max Mtlller's Lec- 
tures, Series I. Lecturid v. and Hallam's Middle Ages, chap. IX. 
part I. 

to the practioe of those who spoke and used the langaage. Qaintilian 
(I. O. i. 4. 19) says, 'Noster sermo articulos non desiderat;* and Scaliger 
called the article * otiosum loquacissimae gentis inBtramentuiQ,' * artioiilaa 
nobis est nuUus et Graecis superfluus.' 



CHAPTER III. 



Classification op Sounds. 

Principle ^HE division of souods and of the letters representing them in 
change. the alphabets of diflFerent languages, according to the organs of 
the human voice by which the sounds are produced, is the basis 
upon which enquiries into the mutual connection of languages, 
and all etymology, must ultimately rest. In tracing the original 
form or the common element of words or their inflections in 
one or more languages, we are retracing the course of ' phonetic 
change;' the changes i.e. in the sounds and the letters repre- 
senting them, by which, while languages are in daily use as 
media of oral communication, variety or degeneration from 
simple and primitive forms have been produced. The principle 
of this phonetic change is the endeavour, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to secure ease of a/rtieidation, ' All articulate sounds are 
produced by effort, by expenditure of muscular energy in the 
throat, lungs, and mouth. This effort, like every other that 
man makes, he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, 
to avoid : we may call it laziness, or we may call it economy : 
it is in fact either the one or the other, according to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. It is laziness when it gives up 
more than it gains ; it is economy when it gains more thajj^ it 
abandons.' 

Ease of articulation is secured in the majority of cases by 
substituting a sound easier to pronounce for one which is found 
difficult — a weaker for a stronger sound : and (with some few 
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exceptions) it is a safe rule in etymology that harder sounds are 
not derived from easier, nor a word which has retained a strong 
sound from one which exhibits a correspondingly weak sound ; 
nor, therefore, a language in which individual forms retain 
strong sounds from a language whose corresponding forms re- 
tain weaker sounds. Thus (to take a simple instance) such 
forms as sUva, sus, video, vinum beside vXi;, dr, Ibtiv, otvos, go 
far to prove what has already been demonstrated upon the 
evidence of inflections (above, p. 17), that Latin cannot have 
been derived from Greek, having retained in these words the 
Sounds s and v (F), which Greek has lost, or represents only by 
an aspirate. 

But what are Iiard or strong, and easy or toeak sounds ? and 
how is the relative strength of sounds determined ? Obviously 
by the physical conditions of their utterance. Hard sounds are 
those which require greater physical effort on the part of the 
organs of speech, easier sounds those which require less effort. 
The table given on p. 31 exhibits the sounds arranged according 
to the physical conditions of their production : and without a 
minute investigation of those physical conditions (for which the 
student is referred to Max Miiller's Lectures, Series n. Lect. iii. 
on ' The Physiological Alphabet'), a brief statement of them is 
necessary for the explanation of the terms employed. 

The material of speech is breath, i. e. a continuous stream of Physical 
air from the lungs, modified by the different positions, or the human 
interrupted and compressed by various actions of the uvula, 
tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, which thus become organs of 
voice ^. Jf the glottis, or aperture through which the breath 

^ For a fuller description of the instarumeDts of the human voice, see 
Max Muller*s Lectures, Series II. Lect. iii. (pp. 109-114, and ed.), and 
Farrar's * Chapters on Language,* ch. vii. pp. 84, 85 : ' When we are speak- 
ing we are in reality playing on a musical instrument, and a more perfect 
instrnment than ever was invented by man.' ' The larynx, with its carti- 
lages and muscles, forms, in point of &ct, a combination of musical instru- 
ments; it is at once a trumpet, an organ, a hautboy, a flageolet, and an 
Aeolian harp. The air passing upwards and downwards through the 
larynx and trachea forms its analogy with the wind-instruments; the 
'vibration of the chordae vocalest its resemblance to the stringed.' See 
AI90 Br. Carpenter's 'Animal Physiology,' p. 528 ; and Whitney, 'Life and 
Growth of Language/ ph. iv. p. 59. 
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passes from the trachea or windpipe, be fdlly open, what passesr 
into the mouth is mere breath, made afterwards into sound by 
the organs of the mouth. If however two ligaments at the 
sides of tho glottis^ called chordae vocales, approximate to each 
other so as to narrow the glottis, and vibrate as the breath 
passes through, this vibration changes the breath into voice-^ 
makes it vocal sound. And according as mere breath, or vocal 
sound, is emitted &om the windpipe, the same position of the 
organs of the mouth gives a different result. If it be only 
breath that is checked or modified by their contact or approxi- 
mation, the sound produced will be what is variously called 
tenuis, 'hard' or *surd:' if, on the other hand, voice or vocal 
sound be cheeked by contact or approximation of the organs, 
the sound produced will be media, * soft' or * sonant/ 

Sounds are divided generally into Voivels and Consonants* 
The physiological difference in their formation is as follows : — 

Modification of the stream of vocal sound, without interrttp<« 
tion or compression by the organs of the mouth, produces 
Vowels {vocales, ^vfi^rra), so called because they have a sound 
of their own, being various modifications of the vocal sound 
produced by the * chordae vocales.' All vowels, therefore, are 
'soft' sounds. 

Interruption of breath or voice by complete contact, or 
compression by approximation of the organs, produces Con- 
sonants {con-sonantes, <r6ii<f>a)pa), so called because they have 
no sound of their own, but must be accompanied with a vowel 
sound*. (Thus, in the Sanskrit character the vowel a is never 
written after a consonant, because a, the primitive vowel sound, 
is supposed to be inherent in every consonant.) Consonants are 
either * soft' or * hard,' tenuss or mediae. 

The subjoined table illustrates the classification of Sounds as 
applicable to Greek and Latin : — 

(The Greek and Latin characters are given). 



' The Arabic grammarians call a vowel motion, and a consonant a 
barrier, because in forming vowels the voice is not interrupted, whereaf 
in forming consonants it is stopped at certain fixed positions. 
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TABLE IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE CLASSIFICATION 

OF SOUNDS. 



L 



Guttural 
Palatal 
Dental 
Labial 



MUTEB 

•Explosive* 
Soaiida. 



Tenoia. 



Media. 



4 



^ 



ckq 



T 
t 



P 



g 



d 



b 



I 7 











V 

n 



m 



SBXIYOWBLS : 
'Fricative' Sounds. 



Simunts. 



Tenuis. 


Media. 


c 

h 


* 




iO) 


8 


c 

z 


f 


f 

V 



Liquids. 



Ir 



Vowels. 



Pri- 
mary. 



a 

a 



1 



V 

u 



Secondary. 






e 



9-ct; 
/ o 



(/and V are sometimes classed separately as ^Labionlentals/ 
being formed by contact of under lip and upper teeth.) 

N.B. In Latin, c, g represent the hard sound of /c, y : t (j\ 
semivowel, the sound of English y in ycm: v (and Greek F) 
that of English w. 

The vowels in Greek and Latin are pronounced nearly as in 
Italian. (Cp. the table of the Greek and Boman alphabets, 
p. 42.) 

[Sanskrit, besides the sounds expressed in Greek and Latin, 
has letters expressing — 

' Palatal' mutes, ten. and med. [k g] ; spirant [s] ; nasal [tI] 

'Cerebral' „ „ „ [t d]; „ [sh]; „ [n] 

(These sounds are varieties of guttural and dental respect- 
ively.) 
' A complete set of aspirated mutes, tenues, and mediae; e.g. 
kh, gh ; khf gh; etc. 

Short and long sounds of all the vowels, + the dental vowel 
sounds ri, Zt.] 



* e.g. m lyy^t, dyytkotw 
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tiSaofSm- Consonants are classified* (see the Table, p. 31)— 

L Mutesand ^* ^1 ^^ completeness or incompleteness of contact of the 

^ik ' vo<»l organs/ 

a. Mutes {acfmva, mutae), where there is a complete interrup- 
tion of the passage of the breath or vocal sound. These 
are 'Consorumts^ proper, having no sound of their own, and 
depending for articulation upon the vowel sound which follows 
when the stream of breath or vocal sound is released from 
the * check' or interruption. They are sometimes called 
'Momentary' or * Explosive' sounds [kg, td, pl>], 

h. Semivowels^ (j)fii<l>a)va, semi'Voeales), where the stream of 
vocal sound is not interrupted by complete contact, but only 

compressed by approximation of the * vocal organs,' so that a 
continuous sound is heard from the friction of the breath or 
vocal sound against the partially closed organs. They are 
sometimes called *X)ontinuou8' or * Fricative' sounds [s, «, I, r, 

' ff "^9 etc.], 

andMe^e ^^' -^^ *^® accompaniment or absence of vocal sound, (See 
above, pp. 29, 30), 

a, Tenues^ (^iXa, 'voiceless:' also called 'sharp,' 'hard,' 
^ surd'), when the contact or approximation of the organs takes 
place with the voccd chords (see above, p. 29) wide apart, so 
that only a whisper takes place [k, t, p, a,/]. 

h. Mediae* (fteVo, ' voiced,' also called ' flat,* ' soft,' ' sonant'), 
when the contact or approximation of the organs takes place 
with the vocal chords close together and vibrating so as to cause 
sound '^ during the approximation or contact [ff, d, b, z, v, etc.]. 

^ The teacher will find the comprehension and recollection of these 
classifications and the terms employed much facilitated by oral illustration, 
pronouncing himself, and asking his pupils to pronounce, each sound as it 
is mentioned. 

' For the more limited use of this term, see below, p. 35, note 2. 

' «, T, IT were called ^tXcL ypdfifuiTa (<bald,' slight, or thin letters) by 
the Greek grammarians in distinction from the aspirates Xt ^» ^» which had 
a rough or shaggy sound. Hence ^iXcDt ypSupeiv^to write with a tenuis 
instead of an aspirate (fidnvt for ^dxf>v$), Ath. 369 B. 

* The mediae (fi4<ra) 7, 8, /8 were so called because they were pronounced 
by the Greek grammarians with more aspiration than the tefrmea and with 
less than the aspirates. 

' On the general causes of the distinction between ienues and mediae, 
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IIL By the part of the mouth at which, and the < vocal ^^ttu- 
organs' between which the contact or approximation takes 
place. 

a. GtUturalf by the back or spft palate (uvula) and root of 
the tongue [k, g]. 

b. FalcUal\ by the middle or hard palate and the tongue 
(le. the guttural 'check' or contact pushed a little further 
forward), 

c. Dental, by the upper teeth and front part of tongue [t, cTj. 

d. Labial, by the lips [p, 6], or under lip and upper teeth 
[/, v\. The latter are sometimes classed separately as Labuy- 
dental. 

Somewhat outside of I. and III. come Nasah and Liquids. 

Nasals are a variety of Explosive Mediae: i.e. when the Nasals. 
organs are in position for pronouncing g, d, h, but the stream 
of breath passes into the nose, ng, n, m are respectively pro- 
duced. Accordingly, if we try to pronounce n or m either 
holding the nose, or when it is stopped by a cold so that the 
breath cannot pass that way, the result is the original sound 
of d or h, e.g. moon becomes hood^. 

see Prof. Helmholtz, ae quoted by Max Muller, Lectures, II. iii. p. 131, 
and ed. Prof. Whitney insists upon the use of the terms 'surd*' 'sonant ;' 
see 'Life and Growth of Lauguage/ p. 63. 'Hard' and 'soft' are more 
&miliar in English writers on language. 

^ The various consonantal sounds which in Sanskrit and other languages 
are called ;paXatal are-formed by placing the tongue in a position inter- 
mediate between the guttural and dentol contact, and are modifications, 
sometimes of gutturals, sometimes of dentals. In Sanskrit they approach 
nearer the former, and are often represented, the tenuis by Englinh ck (in 
charcht or Italian etelo), the media by J (i.e. as in our pronunciation of 
Gemum, George), Many Sanskrit scholars, however, prefer to denote the 
palatal series by the guttural signs, h, kh, g, gh, modified either by ' 
{k'th'h) or by difference of type {lt,h; g,g) , because t his he lps them to show 
the easy transition between e. g. nom. «II«i (vftk) and Hi^ (vftft) the stem of 
the oblique cases. 

^ The following stanza from a jeu cPeiprit, entitled * The Lay of the 
Influenzed,' may serve as an illustration of this :— 

'Dover bore bedeath the bood 

Shall byrtle boughs edtwide; 
Dover bore thy bdlow voice 
Bake belody with bide.' 
This is incorrectly termed ' speaking through the nose.* A person who 
has a cold ought to speak through his nose, but cannot do so, in pro- 
nouncing m or n: and therefore he sounds nearly 6 or d in attempting 
to pronounce the nasals m, n. 
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Liquids. Liquids ('lingual' sounds or * trills') are caused by the breath 

passing over the sides of the back of the tongue [t], and over the 
tip of the tongue [r]. They may be classed with Semivowel 
[Fricative] sounds, to which they have most affinity. 

Aspirates. Aspirates are variously classed with 'explosive' and 'frica- 
tive' sounds. The sound denoted by 7i {spiritus asper^) is a 
mere expulsion of breath^, unchecked by the vocal chords, which 
remain wide apart without vibrating so as to produce vocal 
sound. This 'breathing' (to adopt the term familiar in Greek 
grammar), when it follows an explosive consonant, gives such 
sounds as Greek x (^ + ^)> ^ {t + ^)y <l> {p + ^)' In pronouncing 
the tenues k, t, p, the vocal chords are apart and in a natural 
position for aspiration: but with the mediae g, d, h they are 
close together, and not in position for aspiration. Hence gh 
{g + h)y dh (<i + A), bh (6 + A) are more difficult sounds, which 
perhaps existed in the earliest forms of Indo-European speech, 
but have only found expression in the Sanskrit and (to a certain 
extent) ih the Keltic languages. 

The slight sound or 'breathing' heard before any vowel, and 
best caught when two vowels come together (e.g. go over), is 
rarely expressed by any sign, except in Greek by the spiritvs 
lenis or * soft breathing.' 

If the breath emitted for spiritus asper or lenis be modified 
by certain narrowings of the mouth forming barriers which hem 
it in, various distinct sounds are produced. Eight such ' bar- 
riers,' with corresponding modifications of the spiritus asper and 
lenis, are enumerated by Professor Max Milller ; of which only 
those for which signs are given in our table of sounds are here 
given, viz. 

^ The distinction between tpirittu asper and lenis is ^regarded by Prof. 
Max Mfiller as that which is denoted in consonants by the terms tenuis and 
media, the glottis being in one case open, in the other closed. 

' Others, however, regard A as a genuine consonant, produced very near 
the glottis, so that it combines very readily with a following vowel, and 
seems to be produced in the same act of enunciation. Mr. Peile, holding 
this view, thinks 'that there may be a soft h which differs from the 
ordinary h almost as much as any soft consonant from the corresponding 
hard ; and that this soft h differed infinitesimally (if at all) from the breath 
heard after the momentary sound in the oiig^xial aspirates (gh, dh, bhy — 
' Introduction,' pp. 69-73. 
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1. The barrier produced by advancing the tongue towards the 
teeth modifies sjriritus asjper into 9, spvritus lenis into z, 

2. If the lower lip be brought against the upper teeth, the 
barrier produced modifies spiritus asjper into jf, spiritiis lenis 
into V, as heard in English Uoe, halve. Hence y, v are sometimes 
called ' Labio-dentar sounds. 

3. If the lips be slightly contracted and rounded, spiritus 
asper becomes wh in wheel, which; spiritus lenis the English 
w, which is apparently represented by Greek F and Latin v. 

These sounds, s, Zjfy v, etc., are called spirants. This name and Spirants, 
the physical fact which it denotes (that the sounds so called are 
modifications of the 'breathings'), will at once suggest the 
explanation of such phonetic varieties as sedes, ^tos; sus, vs; 
sub, inro; or the correspondence of Latin/ to various aspirate 
sounds in Greek, e.g. to ^, x (x**^4> f^t ^^ ^ {firjKviy femina, 
Bfipyfera); and to *, originally Fy in piyfony friyfus. 

Vowels and Diphthongs*. 

I. The three primitive vowel-sounds are A, 1,17, (pronounced Vowels: A, 
as in Italian). Of these a is formed nearest to the guUural 
point of contact (with the lips opened wide); i nearest to the 
palatal; u nearest the loibiai contact, the lips approaching 
each other. 

i and u pass into the cognate consonantal (or semivowel') 
sounds of y and v (w), 

a can pass into no cognate consonantal sound : it is the vowel 
par excellence, occurring in Sanskrit', and probably in the 

^ For a more elaborate analysis of Towel-sounds than appears necessary 
to give here, see Peile, In trod. pp. 90-100 (3rd ed ) : alflo Bell, 'Principles 
of Speech,* and ' English Visible Speech for the Million.* 

^ 'Semi-vowel' is here used in the limited sen»e, which often attaches 
to it, of the consonantal sounds of t, u. The reader will take note that it 
has been applied above (p. 32) in a wider sense to the whole class of 
'Fricative' consonants, as distinguished from Mutes or Consonants proper. 
To avoid confusion it would be better either to describe the y and to sounds 
as t and u consonantal, or to give up the wider application of the term to 
Fricative consonants, but the inconsistency of usage is too confirmed. 

' In Sanskrit a following a consonant is never written, because it is 
supposed to be inherent in every consonant (e.g. patara is written ptr) ; 
and the Sanskrit alphabet, which has two separate characters for each 
vowel-sound according as it is initial or in the middle of a word, has no 
character for & medial. 

D a 
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earliest form of Indo-European language, much oftener than 
i or u, 

E, o. 2, £ and are phonetic variations of the A sound. If we 

compare kindred words in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, we find 
that Sanskrit a is represented by a, c, o in Greek, hy d, i, d^ in 
Latin, e.g. Sanskrit navas, Greek v€{F)os, Lat. novu8=z{7u>vo8) ; 
pit&(r), irarrfp (=7rar€p-;), pater; bharftmi, <^cp6> (=<^</)a>-/uu), 
/ero. In some cases the variety secured by this weakening of a 
has been turned to account, to indicate differences of meaning ; 
thus Sanskrit padas, which is gea. sing., nom. and ace. plur. 
of pad, a foot', becomes in Greek irdlhs, nodes, ndbas ; the 
Greek thus gaining in distinctness what it loses in strength 
of sound. 

JDiphthooffs. 3. When two vowels follow one another so rapidly as to melt 
into one sound we get a diphthong. Of the primary vowels a 
alone can thus form the basis of a diphthong ; for i and u, if a 
vowel-sound follows, pass into the 'semivowel' sounds of ^ and 
V, e and 0, being varieties of a, can also serve as ' diphthongal 
bases.' We thus get as diphthongal sounds, in Greek at, ov, €i, 
€v, oi, ov; in Latin at, ani, et, eu, oi, ou: though, for reasons 
which will appear afterwards, the Latin diphthongs, with the 
partial exception of au and euma, few words, became weakened 
to the simple sounds as (e), o, I, u, as {e), u, and we must go back 
to the archaic remains of the language for such forms as aidilis, 
deicere, /oidus, joudex, 

'^'"W^ 4. Another vowel-sound is sometimes added, viz. the inde- 
finite or neutral sound (* original vowel,' * Ur-laut,* * Ur-vocal '), 

^ Tbe vowels are originally short in quantity (as e.g. in most roots), 
lengthening being generally the result of 'vowel intensification/ as in duco 
(root duo-), or contraction, as amda^ama-ia. Vowels which are naturally 
long must be dLitinguished from vowels which are naturally short, but 
long by position, e.g. drma (A), nox (d). In speaking of vowel-sounds 
generally we mean (unless otherwise specified) &, i, «, 6, H. 

* The accent would vary in Sanskrit : but ihe point here is to note the 
uniformity of the vowel in the three forms. Accentuation in Sanskrit 
is only marked in the Vedas ; but it is sometimes desirable to mark it in 
transliteration, for the light which it throws upon apparent anomalies of 
Greek accentuation. See, for Instance, Max MiUler, * Chips from a German 
Workshop,* voL iv. p. 34, on f/icycu, Uvai : and below, chap, vi, on the 
Vocative Singular. 
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variously defined as ' the natural vowel of the reed,' * the voice 
in its least modified form/ etc. This is the sound heard in such 
words as hut, dtist; and it has been said that in such words as 
e. g. spurty assert, bird, fatal, dove, oven, double, blood, but one 
and the same indefinite vowel-sound is heard. However this 
maj be, there is no doubt an indefinite sound to which un- 
accented vowels in most modem European languages have a 
tendency to return, e. g. in the last syllable of beggar, nation, 
Faddington, German lieben; or the first syllable of French tenir. 
Physically, it appears to result from leaving the tongue in its 
most natural position, opening the mouth easily and emitting ' 
vocal breath ; and it approaches the sound of all the vowels. 
It is this indistinct vowel, combined with r and I, that produces 
the Sanskrit vowel-sounds ri and li (ri, li). 

It should be borne in mind that sounds are distinct from Belation of 
the signs used to represent them, i. e. the letters. The number letters. 
of possible articulate sounds is greater than any nation ever 
employs; and the 'alphabet' of some languages will express 
sounds which that of others does not. Again, the use of letters 
in time reacts upon sounds. They do not always fit each other 
exactly to start with; and while pronunciation is always 
changing, spelling in a literary language becomes more or less 
fixed. Thus in time letters become symbols of other sounds 
than those proper to or originally denoted by them, and carry 
their new sounds into other words or other languages. For 
example, in the Eoman alphabet, which is common to most 
nations of modem Europe, c, g, representing to a Roman of the 
classical period the hard sound of k or Greek y^ before all 
vowels, in the pronunciation of the later Empire and in the 
languages of modem Europe came to signify difi*erent sounds 
before the vowels t, e ; and these new sounds are carried back by 
each nation into their pronunciation of classical Latin, leading 
to such anomalies as the identical pronunciation of secus and 
caecus, or the different pronunciations of heus, loci, loco, parts 

^ The eyidence for this statement as to the pronuiiciation of e, g will be 
found summarised in Boby's * Latin Grammar, vol. i. Pre&ce, pp xliii-lii, 
or Wordsworth's 'Fragments and Specimens,' Introd. ch. iii. §§ 22-28. 
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of the same word. Again, j and v in Latin, the modem repre- 
sentatives of consonantal i and v, have acquired, and cany back 
with them into the modem pronunciation of consonantal i and u 
in Latin words, quite different sounds from those of our y and w, 
which are in reality much nearer representatives of the sounds 
in question. Whatever, therefore, may be the practical value to 
modem nations, in reading or pronouncing a dead language, 
of attempts to reproduce the ancient pronunciation, it is of the 
utmost importance, for philological and etymological enquiry, to 
realise as accurately as we can what sounds, in the mouths of 
those who spoke the Greek and Latin languages,, are represented 
by their written character ; and this not only for the philology 
of those languages, but for that of all the modem languages 
which, as we have seen, are ooDnected with them. 
Sanskrit The only people who have ever attempted to express in their 

written character almost every known gradation of sound, are 
the Hindtis, those who employed the Sanskrit language. The 
Sanskrit alphabet has fourteen vowels, each (except a) with two 
symbols, one initial, the other medial ; thirty-three simple con- 
sonants j and upwards of 400 or 500 compound consonants, of 
which 133 are given in Professor Monier Williams' Sanskrit 
Qrammar as Hhe more common' of such consonants: while 
Prof. Max Miiller (Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners) specifies 
257 compound consonants. Sanskrit, in fact, in its whole struc- 
ture, is an elaborate process of combining letters according to 
fixed rules. ' Its entire grammatical system, the regular forma- 
tion of its nouns and verbs from simple roots, its theory of de- 
clension and conjugation, and the arrangement of its sentences, 
all turn on the reciprocal relationship and interchangeableness 
of letters, and the laws which regulate their internal combina- 
tion^.' These laws, too, are the key to the influence which 
Sanskrit has exercised upon the study of Comparative Philology, 
That influence is due, not to its being (as is sometimes said) an 
older language— though approaching on the whole nearer to the 
primitive type whose existence we infer from a comparison of 
the various branches of the Indo-European family — ^but to the 

^ Monier Williams* ' Sanskrit Gramm&r/ Pre£&ce to and ed. p. xv. 
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fact that its elaborate Bystem of phonetic combination of sounds 
supplies illustrations for the different phonetic rules which de- 
termine the variation, in different languages, of the elements 
common to all. Owing to the transparency of its construction, 
the nicety of its laws and its great antiquity in many respects, 
and especially that of its vowel system, Sanskrit was soon found 
to be more adapted than any other language to open men's eyes 
to the nature of the connection of all the sister languages : and 
in the first rejoicings of the students of language over its dis- 
covery, its importance was for a time overrated. ' The prepos- 
terous idea that Sanskrit must have preserved in every case the 
oldest form ' is now however generally discarded ; and those 
philologists whose labours rest upon the most thorough know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, are the first to allow that even in its sounds 
there are weaknesses and corruptions peculiar to it which pre- 
vent it £rom serving in all cases as the starting-point for com- 
parison, and even send us to other languages to recover the 
primitive form. Thus (to quote the remark of Curtius *), * now 
that this language has for a long time served exclusively to 
throw light on others, the light begins to shine back from the 
other languages upon Sanskrit.' With this limitation, however, 
the pre-eminence of Sanskrit as the central point in the study 
of Comparative Philology may remain accepted ; for (to quote 
again from Professor Curtius), ' the exuberance of the old Indian 
literature j the antiquity of its mos^ revered monument the Rig- 
veda; the perfection of its alphabet ; the remarkable acuteness 
and diligence of its native grammarians, who have prepared the 
most valuable^ assistance for the study of Etymology, if only by 
their discovery of the conception of roots and their careful index 
of roots; all these are claims on the part of Sanskrit^ which 
only during the last half-century has become the field of such 
fresh and important investigations, to retain permanently the 
prominent position of importance for the study of the whole 
Indo-Germanic (Indo-European) stock of languages'.' 

^ * Principles of Greek Etymology,* Introd. § 5 (p. 37» Eoglish trans- 
lation). 
* Ibid. p. 30. 
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The Gbeek and Rohan Alphabets. 

Greek A. Greek Alphabet. It is universally admitted that the 

alphabet. _, , . 

Greeks learnt the art of writing from the Phoenicians, with 

whom, as the chief traders of the Mediterranean^ thej were 
brpught into contact at an early epoch of their national his- 
tory. In adopting the Phoenician alphabet they seem to have 
retained both the forms and the names of its letters, slightly 
modified^ in the order in which they originally stood; the 
Semitic terms, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, etc., being transformed 
into names more euphonious to Greek ears, but of course 
unmeaning except as signs. These names, through the influ- 
ence of Greek civilisation, have become identified with the 
practice of writing in all ages and countries ; and the word 
'Alphabet' (from the first two Greek letters. Alpha, Beta), is a 
lasting memorial of the obligations of modem literature and 
science to primitive Oriental ingenuity. The old explanation, 
that the name of each letter was the name of some familiar 
object, the first sound of which was the element to be repre- 
sented, Al^h {A) being Phoenician for ' ox,' Beth {B) for 'house' 
(cp. Beth-el =* House of God,' Beth-horon, etc., familiar to us 
from the Bible), Gimel {Gf) for * camel,' etc., is now discredited ; 
and the Phoenician alphabet is no longer regarded as the vitifnate 
source of the world's alphabets, but is itself traced back to an 
Egyptian source, being in its origin hieroglyphic \ 

^ See Max MtUler, * Chips/ vol. iv. p. 486 ; and especiftlly Lenormant, 
' Introduction k une m^oire sur la propagation de Talphabet Phenicien 
dans TAncien Monde' (published 1866). 
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The names of the letters w^e but little changed either in 
Greece or the East, though their forms must have undergone 
some alteration. The original community of form between the 
classical Greek characters and the later Phoenician may be 
traced in the older inscriptions of the two languages. The 
whole Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two letters was adopted 
by the Greeks with certain yariations of power and order, as 
appears from the subjoined table \ in which column I gives 
the Phoenician alphabet, as a representative of sounds, and 
as a numeral system (this latter usage being also adopted by 
the Greeks) ; column II, the whole number of letters ever used 
by the Greeks in their earliest forms (twenty-one Phoenician, 
in their original order, and five of native Hellenic invention) ; 
column III, the classical Greek alphabet j column IV, the cor- 
responding numeral system; colunm Y, the Koman alphabet, 
with the probable pronunciation of its different letters. 

The old Phoenician alphabet consisted only of consonants ; the Phoenician 
pure vowel-sounds (like a medial in Sanskrit, p. 35, note 3), bemg 
considered as subordinate aids to pronunciation, and included in 
the power of each consonant. In Greek etymology, however, 
the vowels were of almost equal importance with the consonants ; 
and required to be as exactly distinguished as these, in a lan- 
guage which depended so much upon poetry and music for its 
full formation. But for this purpose they had not to invent 
altogether new characters ; for several of the letters of the Phoe- 
nician alphabet, though technically classed as consonants, were 
more properly semivowel in character, and were appropriated 
by the Greeks to denote the vowel-sounds to which they had 
respectively aflfinity. These letters were Aleph, He, Jod, Gin, 
which were adopted as the simple vowel-sounds A, E, /, ; 
while Yau, which, on analogy of the others, should have been 
converted into U, retained its original power, as the expression 

^ For the general plan of this Table, and some of the information about 
the Phoenician alphabet, I am indebted to Gol. Mure'a ' History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient Greece,* Book L ch. iv. $ 8. The 
information about the Greek alphabet is derived from KfrchhofirB ex- 
haustive little treatise, ' Studien zur Geschichto des Griechischen Alpha- 
bets' (Berlin, 1867) ; tiiat on the Roman alphabet mainly from Corssen. 
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Table showing the Cobbespokdbnce between the Phoenician, 

Gbeek, and Roman Alphabets. 



L 

Phoeniciaii 

Alphabet and 

Numericai Talue. 


II. 

Pull No. of 

Gr^k 

Letters 

(earliest form 1). 


III. 

Classical 

Greek 

Alphabet. 


IV. 

Numerals 

correspond- 

ing. 


y. Soman Alphabet. 


Characters. 


Probable ' 

Pronunciation. 

! 


1 
I Aleph B I 


Alpha ^ 


A 


I 


A 


ah ' 


2 Beth » 2 


Beta B 


B 


2 


B 


* i 


SGimel — 3 


Gamma ^ p 


r 


3 


C-K 


A; (e in eat) 


4 Daleth » 4 


Delta A 


A 


4 


D 


d 


5 He « 5 


E E 


"ErffiKhv 


5 


£ 


ay (a in whale) 


6 Vau « 6 


Vau F 




6(0 


F (older V ) 


f 


7 Zain « 7 


Zeta I 


Z 


7 


(G) 


g (in give) 


8 Heth = 8 


Heta B 


h 


8 


H = * 


h (in Aa«) 


9 Teth = 9 


Theta O 


e 


9 






10 Jod a 10 


Iota pi 


I 


10 


■j-fvowel 
Xoonsonant 


ee (in/ee8) 
y (in ye«) 


'II Kaph -s 20 


Kappa K 


K 


20 


(K) 


k 


12 Lamed « 30 


Lambda \ 


A 


30 


L (old U) 


I 


13 Mim a 40 


Mu |W 


M 


40 


M 


m 


14 Nun = 50 


Nu H 


N 


50 


N 


n 


15 Samechs 60 


Sigma g 


S 


60 






16 Ay in = 70 





lOKpOV 


70 








17 Pe - 80 


Pi r 


n 


80 


P (P Inacr.) 


P 


iSTsade « 90 


M 










19 Koph B=ioo 


Koppa Q 




90 (Q) 


Q (old p) 


h 


20 Eesch » 200 


Rho P 


P 


100 


R (old R) 


r 


21 Shin ^300 


Xi ^ 


s 


200 


S 


8 


22 Thau S400 


Tau 7 


T 


300 


T 


t 




T YV 


T 


400 


V vowel 


00 (in fool) 




Phi <D 


« 


500 


V consonant 


WfOrFr.ouin ou' 




Chi X + 


X 


600 


X=S 


X 




Psi \J/^p 


>P 


700 


(Y)i later in 
(Z)J repres 


troductions to 




Q 


n/i^ya 


800 


ent Gk. v, C> 






9oo( ) 







^ The Greek characters are simply the Phoenician characters reversed to suit the mode of 
writing from left to right, which in Greece superseded the earlier right-to-left ('links laufig ') 
writing of the Phoenicians. Examples of this latter method are found in the oldest Greek 
inscriptions : while in those of the sixth century B. 0. is found a mixture of the two modes i 
(*furchenfbrmig* or 'ridge-like') in which the writing is read backwards and forwards in I 
alternate lines, e.g. I ^ T I A i*®* *I<rrta(<ot) ' 

Q T 3 )l H {^ie)riK€ TdH 

n A A Q -ir(5AA«(w) 
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of the consonantal sound of U ; though it may have served Greek 
originally for both vowel and consonant sound. A new sign 

Y or V > expressing the vowel-sound of U, took its place 
at the end of the twenty-two Phoenician letters. No known 
Greek alphabet, however, is without this sign, or has less than 
twenty-three letters. The invention, therefore, and adoption of 

V was probably contemporaneous with the adoption of the 
Phoenician alphabet : and we may regard the original Greek 
alphabet as consisting of twenty-three letters, identical with that 
which appears on the oldest inscriptions of Thera and Melos 
(circ. 620 A.C.). The Yau (better known under its later name of 
diya/i/Lta, from its form F) did not long remain in use, its form 
being only known to us from early inscriptions. It reappears, 
however, in the Latin F, occupying in the Roman alphabet the 
place of Yau in the Phoenician, but denoting a different sound. 

These five vowel-characters at first denoted both the long and 
short vowel-sounds, E and O having besides the functions of the 
diphthongs ct, ov, which were not until comparatively late times 
expressed by combinations of simple vowel-characters. Much 
earlier, before about 620 A.G., the attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish long and short e by the adoption of a sign 3 ^or e, 
£ remaining for ^ and ei. This sign 3 was apparently a modi- 
fication of the Phoenician (Heth, Hebrew *Cheth'), which in 
its open shape H was used to denote the spiritus asper. H02 
occurs on inscriptions =0$, and H stands for exaroi/: and this 
usage of course survives in Latin ff. When H was taken as 
a vowel, it was cut in two so that (- represented the $piritu8 
(Mper, H the spirttiis lenis ; whence came the signs ' * for the 
breathings. 

Somewhat later (according to Kirchhoff, about 550 A.C.) arose 
the distinction between o and d, by the introduction of a new 
character Q \ which took its place at the end of the alphabet, 
after three new characters expressive of double consonantal 
sounds. The names O fjuKp6v=o, and Q fi€yci=oo or o, were 

^ n and H were introduced into the Athenian alpliabet in 403 B.o. 
(archonship of Eudeides) : but their invention must be placed much further 
back. 
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^J^\ X given after this to distinffuish what had hitherto been combined 

ftlphftbet* . 

in one form. The character » (i.e. oo), introduced about 
Hadrian's time, made its form, like its sound, a lengthened 
o (cp. our w or 'double w'). 

The Phoenician Teth=^t sound, and TJiau^th, were retained 
in their places by the Greeks, but their respective powers were 
interchanged, and the names slightly altered to correspond; 
Teth becoming Theta and representing the aspirated t, and Thau 
becoming Tau for the unaspirated tenuis. 

The Phoenician alphabet was remarkable for its number of 
sibilants— viz. Nos. 7 ( I ), 15 ( ffl ), i8 (M), 21 ( J )\ (I in 
its later form, 2. ) ^^ adopted at first to denote the double 
consonant sound of rs or Ss, peculiar to Greek, and retained 
this its original force throughout. To express the simple 
sibilant the Greeks had the three remaining characters to choose 
from. At first it was denoted by M (in the alphabets of Thera, 
Melos, Crete, Corinth, Corcyra, &c., Olymp. 40-80); then by 
S, or (written in a shorter form) 5, whence the Latin form S, 
The superfluous character M then disappeared from the alphabet ; 
but the later form of /w (Phoen. alph. 13) exactly resembled it 
in shape: hence the apparent anomaly of the same form de- 
noting at different periods such unconnected sounds as 8 and m. 
The remaining character Q escaped extinction, because the 
Ionic alphabet, which finally prevailed in Greece, had employed 
it (as ;£ ) to denote the compound sound « (f ). A later form 
still of S (sigma) was C » whence in late authors the orchestra is 
called TO roO Bearpov aiyfjua, and Sigma ^= A semicircular couch 
(Martial, x. 48, etc). [The Latin form S arises from the attempt 
to write $ in a single stroke. In the classical alphabet it has 
interchanged places with 5.] We also hear of o-cof^, a Doric 

^ The numbers refer to the Table on p. 42. 

' Herodotus (i. 139), speaking of the Persian names, sava they all end 
in the same letter, rd Awpiiet /liv S^r ncaXiovo't, "lon'ct dk lifita, <rafjup6pai 
(Ar. Eq. 603, Nub. 122, 1298) is a horse marked with the old letter (rtir ; 
cp. KomraTiat trrvotf Nub. 23. Col. Mure assumes adv to have been derived 
from the Phoenician Zain, and places it in col. II. of his table between 
Van and Heta, supposing that the Dorian usage of ffd^ » o alluded to by 
Herodotus was a mere provincial anomaly. Liddell and Scott regard it as 
a 2nd sibilant,. which : Phoen. Shin : : S : Samech. 
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form of frlyiuL^ which only remained as a numeral =900, under Greek 
the name aa/xiri, in the form '^. p • 

Koppa, Q, disappeared from the classical Greek alphabet, its 
sound being so like that of K, that one sign sufficed for both. 
It remained however as a numeral =90, and is found in old 
Doric and Aeolic inscriptions : and it survives in Q, which the 
Bromans adopted from the Dorian alphabet of the Greeks of 
Cumae. 

Xt was originally written X2 {ehs). The original Greek alphabet 
had no sign for the guttural and labial aspirates {kh, ph), 
nor for those combinations of a mute with a following sibilant 
{ksy is, ps) which seem to have been regarded by the Greek ear 
as single indivisible sounds, requiring a corresponding ex- 
pression in writing. The dental aspirate was from the first 
expressed by ( ® Q ) ; aJ^d the Phoenician character J 
in its later form 2. was, as we have seen, adopted as the sign of 
dental mute + sibilant (to). The other combinations, nh, iJi, 
Ks, ITS, are expressed on the oldest inscriptions by juxtaposition 
of the signs for their component parts: but the range of 
the alphabet was afterwards increased by three new signs, cp , 
X (+)> ^ ( Y )> which took their place after V« Their introduc- 
tion must have been early ; for no alphabet but those of Thera 
and Melos is without them. The order, however, and signifi- 
cance of the new signs varied in the two main groups of Greek 
alphabets. Thus (i) in the Eastern group (including Argos 
and Corinth in Greece proper) the order was <|> X ^> signify- 
ing as in classical Greek ttA, Kh, its respectively : the sound of 
KS being denoted by 3E ( l+| ), a variety of the Phoenician gg 
(Samech). (2) The Western alphabets put X before <{> , and 
gave it the value of ks^ denoting «cA by N/, and using for its the 
old expression ns or ^f. 

This latter usage (of Western Greek alphabets) represents, 
according to Eirchhoff, the original order of these signs, super- 
seded by the ultimate prevalence of the Ionian alphabet, as 
exhibited on inscriptions of the Aegean islands. The Eoman 
alphabet, derived from a Dorian source (see below), has pre- 
served the force of X ='^ (Di ^^^ (as a numeral sign only) that 
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of Nl^=:i£^: but in the classical Greek alphabet all trace of 
these values has disappeared. On the other hand, in E.oman 
inscriptions of all periods we find XS for X ^, which looks as if 
the idea of X as=cA (x) still influenced to some extent its written 
value. Its place in the Roman alphabet was of course deter- 
mined by that of Greek X (x). 
]^|J^^ B. Roman Alphahel, The history of the Roman alphabet will 

be found fully treated in such books as Wordsworth's 'Frag- 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin' (Introd. chap. II), and 
Roby's Latin Grammar, and need only be briefly noticed here *. 
It was derived from the Dorian alphabet of the Ghalcidian 
colony of Cimiae, as is shown by the form of S=^X, and the use 
of Cp (Koppa) ; and in its oldest form seems to have consisted 
of twenty-one letters, viz. A, B, C, D, E, Fy Z, i/, /, K, L, M, 
N, 0, F, Q, Ry Sy T, Vy X. The three aspirates thy phy ch (in 
the Dorian character 0> ^> 4^) were never used by the Romans, 
but the characters were retained as numeral signs. 4^ (x) '^^ 
written _L, and abbreviated into L=5o; 0> '^^^ its circle in- 
complete, became G=ioo, and was then identified with the 
initial of centtmi : and q> became cio or (]), and finally M= 
1000. D=5oo is the half of cp ; X=io is perhaps from ®, 
an ancient form of B ; and Y=5 is the half of X. 

Z went out of use at a very early period, its occurrence in 
the 'Carmen Saliare/ and on a single coin, being in fact 
the only evidence for its having been used at all; but in 
the time of Cicero it was reintroduced for the transcription of 
Greek f, 

K went out of use, probably before the XII Tables, except in 
a few old abbreviations (Kal.=Calendae, K=Kaeso, etc.), and 
C was used to denote both the guttural tenuis and media, until 
a modified form, Gy was taken to represent the media. The 
earliest inscription upon which G is found is the epitaph of 

^ Mr. Boby quotes as instances exstrad (S. C. de Bacch., see Appendix 
I), taxmt, lex8, proxsumus, exsigito, deix$erii. 

' The most complete account (from which the others referred to are 
mainly derived) is to be found in pp. 1-29 of Corssen's ' Ueber Auasprache/ 
etc., vol. i. For illustrations and examples reference must be made to 
CorsseD. 
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Scipio Barbatus, i.e. not later than 240 b.c. (Appendix I). The Haman 
old C was retained in C7, C7iV=Gaiu8, Gnaeus. 

In the time of Cicero, T and Z were introduced for repre- 
senting V and C in Greek words : and the combinations th, phy 
ehy were written for the first time (see below, chap. iv). 

The Emperor Claudius tried to introduce three new letters, 
viz. an inverted digamma d, for the consonantal sound of v/ a 
reversed Greek sigma D, for hs or pa; and the sign of the 
Greek spiritus asper (- (see above, p. 43), for the middle sound 
between t and u, i.e. Greek v. The first and third of these 
letters are found on monuments of the period, but did not remain 
in use : while for the ' anti-sigma,' as it was called, there is no 
evidence even of contemporary monuments. 

Double consonants ^ were not written till the time of Ennius, 
who is said to have introduced the practice in imitation of 
Greek. The earliest instance upon inscriptions is about 186 b.c. 
(see Appendix I), from which time to that of the Gracchi 
(about 120 B.a) usage fluctuates: after 120 b.c. doubled con- 
sonants are general. Another method of denoting stress upon 
a consonant was bj the 'sicilicus' (so called from its shape, 
8ica)y e.g. aer^a, a^erea^^aerrOy aaserea. 

The example of Greek tj and « led Roman literati to try 
various methods for expressing long vowel sound. 

{a) Doubling the vowel ; said to have been used by the poet 
Accius, and found on inscriptions of his time between 130 and 
75 B.C., always with the vowels A, E, r(vooTUM is found on an 
earlier inscription). A double / was used after Cicero and 
Caesar to express the semivowel y {Aiiax, Maiia, etc.). 

(&) ^he length of % was in earlier Latin expressed by writing 
it ei; but after Sulla's time by making the i taller than the 
other letters (vicus, lIbebi, etc.). This tall i was also used for 
the semivowel orjsdtind, especially at the beginning of words 

' The date of the introduction of doubled consonants is of some im- 
portance for the scansion of Plautus. Plautus died fifteen years before 
Ennius ; and but few instances of double consonants in his plays can be 
really genuine. Supeleetile, HmUumae, satilUes, sagita, etc. are generally 
correct ; and iUe, esse must often be scanned ile, ^. See Wagner, Intro- 
duction to Auhdaria, pp. zIi-xUt. 
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(Its, Ivbeto, etc.); and in later inscriptions it is used con- 
fusedly for both I and I, 

(c) By an accent or 'apex' Q from about 63 b.c. onwards. 
In Bepublican inscriptions this apex is found over A^ H, HI, 
0, V (for examples, see Corssen, I. p. 2i2) ; in the Augustan age 
it is almost universal. 

The Eomans devised a simple nomenclature for the letters, 
which has superseded the Graeco-Phoenician names of the Greek 
alphabet. The vowels were denoted by their own sound ; the 
explosive (mute) consonants and A by a vowel after them ; the 
fricative and nasal sounds by a vowel before them. The vowel 
employed for this purpose was e, except that k, h were called 
ka^ha^q was called quy and x, ix. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Changes and Modifications of Sounds^ 

These must be noticed here so far as they affect Latin and 
Greek, and further illustrations of their operation will appear 
hereafter in the explanation of inflections. Sounds, we must 
remember, are interchanged and modified (a) between two or 
more languages \pdKpv, lacrima; duo, two, zwei; Tran-e, quin- 
que\ ; (5) in the same language [e.g. tego, toga ; T/)e0«, ^pe^oi]. 
These changes and modifications proceed according to regular 
rules, varying sometimes in different languages ; and the correct 
investigation of these rules is the basis of all true etymology. 

Two general principles affect etymology: — 

(a) Harder sounds are not derived from easier; or words Harder 
which have retained a stronger letter from those which exhibit derived from 
a correspondingly weak one. (In our Table of sounds Gxitturals 
are stronger than Palatals, and so downwards ; Tenues stronger 
than Mediae; Explosive stronger than Fricative.) Thus koLos 
must be older than iroTo; ; equus than ittttos {Ikkos, asvas), sus 
than vs. 

Apparent exceptions are often examples of the general 
phonetic law that change arises from weakness of articulation : 
e.g. frag-or, frac-tus. It is easier to pronounce tenuis an4 
tenuis together, media and media, aspirate and aspirate : so in 

^ In this chapter I have gone over somewhat the same ground as that 
covered by Peile's * Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology,* adopting 
in the main his arrangement of the phenomena of phonetic change, 
with many of his illustrations. 

E 
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Greek, \tKr6s from Xcyo, tik^^cis from Twr-r©, irXcx^ew from> 
9rX««co». 

So hiem-p-s appears stronger than hiem-s; but p is merely 

phonetic, inserted because it is difficult to sound 8 after m. 

Again, the reduplicated form 6i3rifM is changed by Greeks to 

TtBrffu, which is easier to pronounce, though r by itself is stronger 

than 3, 

Sounds usu- (6) Generally, only letters pronounced at the same part of the 

changeable mouth are etymologically interchangeable — dentals with dentals, 

same part of labials with labials, etc. [Gutturals, however, the strongest 

the mouth. inn • • 11 ij-i 

sounds of all, sometmies give way altogether to dentals or 
labials ; and in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, are found 
less frequently than these latter.] 

Apparent exceptions may often be explained by the existence 
of both letters in the original form ; e.g, bis and bis ; cp. 
Sanskrit dvis. Here the Latin b represents the v (to) sound. 
In iTTTTOf, Lat. equfM, Sanskrit a^vas, ir represents the v sound. 
avv and cum are the same word ; but from (vv^=Kavv : so xdir-pos 
and vapor are reconciled by Lithuanian kvap-as. 

The latest and most comprehensive explanation of such 
changes, however, is that which refers them to the influence of 
loeak articulation. One or two examples of its effects are 
subjoined. 
•Labialism.' !• LabioMsm, or change from k to tt, jp, is supposed by 
Curtius to be due to a parasitical v (m?), unconsciously produced 
by lazy articulation of k ('labial after sound'). That v {w), 
following k, could change it to p, appears from Indo-European 
akva, Sanskrit asva, eqtios, Itnros (which must=iicfoff). Here kv 
has become in Greek mr. 

That the v in these cases was merely phonetic, not a suffix, 
appears from instances where Latin has kv {qu), as well as k (c). 
e.g. seqU'OTy sec-undus ; coqvro, coc-us : Greek arofiai, ir€nci>v 
show that V must be parasitic in Graeco-Italian time, and re- 
tained by Latin in some words while dropped by Greek (Peile, 
286, 7 ^). So with the change from ^ to ft 6 ; Latin gu gives 

^ CoTSfien ('Ueber Aussprache/ etc., i. pp. 71-75) shows that qu was a 
mode of denoting the labial ' after sound/ or mod^cation of the guttural 
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the middle step. In urgttere, urgere, tingtio, rcyy©, v is parasitic ; 
but it is less often so after g than after k, g being an easier 
sound. 

2. DerUdlism: k changed to f, probably from influence of ^'Dentalism.' 
sound (t or /), as in transition from -eio to -tio, where i is 
semivowel. Here it is part of a suffix; but this proves the 
power of y sound to change a guttural to a dental, and hence 
philologists assume a parasitic y where they find the change 
without any apparent reason. There are, however, but few 
certain examples : rU, quia, Sanskrit Ms ; Indo-European katvar, 
T€TTap€s (=T€Tfap€ff), quattuor. 

These two instances of change from one class of sounds to 
another are given to show that some reason can generally be 
found for the apparent non-observance of our rule (6). We 
may now pass to the consideration of the two main heads under 
which all changes of sounds seem to fall ; viz., 

(a) Dyncrniie change, which is voluntary, and intended to 
express change of meaning; the formative principle in lan- 
guage. 

(6) Fhonetie^ change, which is involuntary, and due mainly to 
lax articulation ; the destructive principle in language. 

We need only here enumerate, with a few examples under 
each head, the principal changes of sounds that affect Latin and 
Greek; referring the student for a fuller illustration to such 
books as Schleicher's ' Compendium,* and Peile's * Introduction 
to Greek and Latin Etymology.' 

A. Dynamic change. 

I. Redwplication. This appears to be the earliest and most*pynanuc* 

, , cnange. 

natural device of language to strengthen the expression of anB«dupiica- 

idea, observed most frequently in the language of savages and 

tenuis, and so a transition from guttural h to labial p. In English, a 
similar labial modification of the dentals is expressed in hetween, dwarf , 
and palatal modification is heard in the pronunciation of nature^ verdure 
{tyt dy). Th3 labial modification of d (dw) is expressed in Old Latin 
dt^Uumf but passed into the simple labial in classical Latin, helium. Op. 
bis with Sanskrit dvis, quoted above; and duon>bro(m)'»ho7U)rum on old 
inscriptions. 

^ 'Phonetic* is sometimes applied in a wider sense to any change of 
sound, voluntary or involuntsoy: I have restiicted myself to its more 
limited application. 

E 2 
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Bedopii. children^ and commoner in tbe earlier than in the later stage 

cation. , 

of Jiighlj developed languages such as Greek and Latin. In 
these it is gradually superseded by more refined and subtle 
modes of expressing the required change of meaning; and traces 
of its application remain only in occasional and (for the most 
part) exceptional phenomena : — 

(a) In imitatwe words, e. g. ululoy aKaKdCa ; or names of 
animals expressive of their sound, e. g. cucuLuSy turtwr ; hro^^ 

T€TTl(, 

{b) In Alliteration^ y a favourite device of early Latin and 
Greek poetry (and also among other nations), to strengthen the 
expression of an idea by mere repetition of the sound of letters 
and syllables. Ennius and Naevius exhibit constant examples 
of its use; as also dues Plautus, with whom however it 
becomes more of a trick of composition. Lucretius also em- 
ploys it with considerable effect (for examples, cp. Munro's 
* Introduction to Notes,' II. pp. io6, 107, ist ed.), and Virgil 
does not disdain this among other poetical artifices, e. g. Aen. 

vi. 834 :— 

'Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires.' 

Alliteration, of course, does not prove the use of reduplication 
as a formative principle in language; but it illustrates the 
natural tendency to intensify an idea by the repetition of sound, 
(c) As a formative principle, Heduplication is commonly 
employed in Indo-European languages to produce 'frequent- 
ative ' and * desiderative ' verbs. In Sanskrit such verbs are 
regularly formed from every root, by reduplicating the initial 
consonant and vowel of the root, and suffixing in one case ya^ in 
the other ish or sh. Thus from the root budh (=' to know') 
are formed bobudhye^ (frequentative or intensive), bobudi- 
sh&nii (desiderative); from vid (=*to know,* Greek f*8civ, Latin 
vid-ere), vividye (frequentative), vividishimi (desiderative). 
Similar formations in Greek and Latin are ftapiudptiv (root mar^^ 

^ On the use and effects of alliteration in Latin poetry, see Munro's 
' Lucretius,' Introduction to Notes, II. (vol. ii. p. 106, 1st ed.). 
' Greek fu-ftiofuu ^ /u-fjid'yo-fuu is perhaps analogous to bo-bhtui^, 
' The various ramifications of this root mar are exhaustively toaced in 
Max Miiller's ' Lectures,' II. vii. 
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originally =s' to grind down/ 'rub/ and so 'polish'), 'to flash;' 
wafji<f)ai9(iv (root ^ir, as in i-^v-tfvjj noiirpvOf dftl^ia-aofjuu ; fiepfxri' 
piifi^, cp. Lat. vn^t-moT-iay etc.; or in nouns, XaiXa^ (root Xo^, as 
in ?-Xa/3-op), ddiddXtof, TraifroX^t^, a/ioifuixcror. The Same force 
appears in the reduplicated a aorist. 

(d) BedupHcation is also employed in the formation of some 
'present stems' (denoting, apparently, protracted as distin- 
guished from momentary action), e.g. d(d«/u, W^/^i, yiyvofaai 
(^ yi-y^v-ofuujy Trirmo (Trt-frcr-w, root ttct, as in €-frc<r-ov) ; Lat. ' 

sisto, gigno, aero (=«e-«o, root «a, as in sa-tunC), More com- 
monly still (in Greek almost universally), to form 'perfect 
stems/ e. g. \e\oma (root Xitt, as in t-\m-ov), pepuli : such 
forms, indeed, are too familiar to require illustration for the 
present. 

2. V(yu)el Intensyication ('strengthening' or 'raising'), e. g. i^anaic 
to strengthen the idea of a root for the formation of Noun'Vowei-in- 

^ .«-?/»-7 /> 1 J i^ 1 \ X tensifica- 

or Verb stems Xtw-, Xctir-o ; jm?-, fldrO, joxdus \jotdus). It ap- tion/ 
pears that Indo-European speech expressed these and similar 
modiflcations of ideas, by strengthening or raising the vocal 
sounds, in a regularly ascending scale of each of the three 
primitive vowels, a, t, u. This 'raising' or 'strengthening' 
was produced by allowing a stronger current of air to pass 
from the lungs before sounding the radical vowel of a word 
— thus, in effect, producing the sound of a before such vowel. 
We thus have three ' scales : ' — 

a : I. a + a» a 2. a + S — & (no diatinctioii between ist 

i : I. a + i iA ai (S) 2. a + ai = Si. and 2nd), 

u : i.a + u=au (5) 2. a + au»au. 

The vowel sounds thus gained were used by different branches 
of Indo-European peoples, according to different phonetic laws, 
with more or less regularity. Sanskrit exhibits it most clearly^; 

^ The two stages of vowel increase in Sanskrit are known by the names 

of Guna (H^IFy 'quality*) and Yfiddhi (^i%> 'increase'). Thus from 

V vid, * know,* is formed by Guna, Veda ; by Y fiddhi (with addition of a 
suffix -ifea) ValdikaB ' belonging to the YecUts.' Henee ' Yaidic ' is now 
often employed by English writers as more oorrect than ' Yedic* In con- 
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except that a is sometimes weakened to t and Uy and that the 
first raising of t, u, \ae,d; the scales are employed as we have 
given them (see Peile, chap. VI., and Schleicher for illustration), 
in the formation from roots of noun and verb stems. 

Indications of a similar employment of vowel scales are ex- 
hibited by Gothic and Lithuanian (Peile, pp. 191^2), and also 
by Greek and Latin ; by Greek most fully, the vowel system in 
that language being far stronger and less liable to corruption 
than in Latin. 
J^^: The scales in Greek would be : — 



Greek. 



A scale K a, c, o, raised ist to 0, 5, 1;. 2nd to 17, w. 

(c to o, a to a or 17). 

e. g. y€v, yoyfj, yi-yow-a, Unp^m* fypi»ya, 

\€y, \6yo9, vHjcffUf vrdj^, 

^pOtp, <p$6po9, 

Xajc, \4\d«a^ 

* i& I P^^^^^ stems. 

I scale '. i raised 1st to CI (at). and to oi. 

6. g. \tir, \(iva», AiXotira, 

mB, weiBw, vtiOoj, iriiroi$a, 

Id, ctSctf, eldw, otda. 

U scale. V raised ist to cv (av). 2nd to ov (dv). 

e. g. €\€v0, (jj\vO-w), €lk^\ov$a, 

ic4k€v6ot, dKokovSiu, 
«yv, wy€vfMt ffeCoj, aovfuu, 

XV, X^vw, avMw, xnrov^iif 

or as (V (x^tfywfu). 

jagation, vowel intensification strengthens verbal bases in those persons 

whose terminations are called weak. Thus from V i, * go,' is formed in 
sing. 6ml, ^shi, 6ti ; in plur. i-m&B, &c. : cp. Gk. cl/u, cf, cfai, ifitv. 

^ In the A scale Greek availed itself of the variation of the a sound 
into Of c, o, originally merely phonetic but capable of being applied to 
distinguish different meanings (see p. 36). ' o is a heavier sound than c ; 
so that while c is employed for the present stem, the greater intensity of 
idea implied in the completed action can be expressed by o; as e.g. in 
vipOca, vivopOa * (Peile, p. 194). It is however in the formation of nomi- 
nal bases that this change of sound is most frequently employed, as in 
the examples given above. 

' It will be observed that the I scale both in Greek and Latin afforda 
the best examples of the regular working of vowel-intensification. 
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Vowel scales in Latin : — 




Vowel- 
scales; 


A scale, e, o, a, raised ist to o, S, &. 


2nd to 5. 


Latin. 


e. g. I . mens, moneo. 


3. Bonus, persona, 




nec-8, noceo. 


vdcs, v5cem. 




seq-uiy socius, 


v6oo. 




prec-ari, procus. 


datSrem, licrripat 




fer-o, fors. 


(Skt. dotaram). 




toga, teguU, 






16go, legem. 






placere, placare. 






I scale, i raised to [ei], i, e. 


2nd to [oi], oe^ tL.J 




[ai], oe. 






e.g. I. die, dico. 


moenera, moinera, munera, 




fid-es, fido. 


fbidus, foedus, 
oinoB, imns. 




U scale, u raised ist to [ea]. 


2nd to [ou], a. 





an, 5. 
due, dacere, douco (inscr.), 

but here the distinction between the steps is quite lost : for eu, and ou both 
came back to tc. 

3. Nasalisation may possibly also be reckoned as a process of ^yi^&mic 



'Dynamic Change/ as being an extension of consonantal sound 



change: 
Nasausa- 

parallel to that of vowel sound just described, e. g. in tuindo 
(root tud), where iAind\ tud\ : ntiB- : iriB. In its origin the nasal 
is a variety of another sound (see above, p. 33), and the gut- 
tural nasal is found (except in Sanskrit) only in combination 
with the guttural which produced it {dyx^vrfy angustus). Nasal*^ 
isation occurs chiefly in the formation of a certain class of pre* 
sent stems in Greek and Latin ; and in the verbs so formed it 
is (like vowel-intensification for the same purpose) confined to 
the present stem. This formation will be found discussed in 
chap, viii; and if the view there adopted, that the nasal is 
dynamic, and not merely part of a grammatical suffix, be cor- 
rect, we possibly may reckon Nasalisation with Ileduplication 
and Vowel Intensification as a means of ' Dynamic change ^' 



^ Consult especially Curtius, 'Tempera und Modi,* pp. 53-66; 'Das 
Verbiun,* i. pp. 240 sqq. ; also Peile, ch. yi. pp. 215-220 (3rd ed.). 
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Phonetic 
change: 



Its effects. 



Vowel- 
change: 
Substitu- 
tion. 



B. Phonetic Change : — 

The difficulty of tracing yowel-intensification in Latin points 
to the opposite process of weakening or decay, which in vowels 
is particularly characteristic of that language. This brings us 
to the fiecond head of change, viz. that which is involuntary, 
or * phonetic * strictly so called, the principle of * Phonetic 
Decay,' which plays so large a part in the history of language. 
As has already been pointed out (chap, iii.) the cause of such 
change is the conscious or unconscious effort affcer ease of 
articulation. 

Its effects may be traced (i) in the substitution of a weaker 
for a stronger sound; (ii) in the loss of letters representing 
certain sounds ; (iii) in ' assimilation ' to a neighbouring sound, 
where the concurrence of two dissimila/r sounds causes difficulty 
of pronunciation ; (iv) in * dissimilation,' where the concurrence 
of two similar sounds causes a like difficulty. We may look at 
these effects L in vowels, II. in consonants. 

I. Vowels : (i) Svhstitution of weaJcer for stronger sownd. 
The Latin language, we saw, retained fewer traces than Greek 
of the system of Vowel Intensification. On the contrary, it is 
especially distinguished by weakness and decay of vowel sounds. 
Thus of six diphthongs (at, 6t, ot, au, eu^ 07i), on<:e in use as 
Latin sounds, and traceable on inscriptions, five had dwindled 
down to simple sounds by the time of Plautus, au being the 
only one generally preserved (with the exception oi euin a few 
words, neu, ceu, ^neuter, heus, etc.) ; while here we have a 
weakening to o, and forms with this weaker sound fiide by 
side with those retaining cm ; e. g. JxwAhjls^ loit^ks ; Clamdius^ 
Cloditis; plaudo, explode. The other diphthongal sounds were 
entirely superseded by the weaker forms; e.g. qiuiistor by 
quaestor; eoirare by eoerare, then etirare {cp, foidus, foedus) ; 
dmrns by dA/ous, omneis by omhes ; jovdex hy jvdex. In vowel 
sounds again, Latin shows a constantly progressive degradation 
of sounds from stronger to weaker, as represented in the fol-* 
lowing scale : — 
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AtoO...U...E...I fitabstitutioii 

O toU...E...I ^'^**^^^ 

U to E...I 

E to I, U. 
ItoE. 

A comparison of Greek and Latin with Sanskrit shows that 
the original vowel a (largely predominant in Sanskrit) has been 
changed first hj breaking up into the three sounds of a, e, 
(e. g. 7rod6sy 7odf £, vodas, aU = Sanskrit padas), and then bj 
further weakening of each of these three sounds. While, how- 
ever, in Greek the process of vowel change was (speaking gene- 
rally) confined to the breaking up of original a into a, t, o, (i 
remaining unaltered,) und a vowel of one «cale but seldom pass- 
ing into another (a to i, or v"): in Latin such further changes are 
so frequent as to assume the character of special phonetic laws 
of the Latin language. A few examples under the heads of 
formative elements, composition, and reduplication, will make 
ihiB dear. 

{a) FormaJtkw dements: i. Verbs. Sanskrit bhar&-maB be-inPonca- 
comes Greek <l>€p(y-fi€y (Doric), the thematic ^ a passing to the ments. 
sound and there remaining. Latin weakens to f^ in vol-u-^nus, 
and generally weakens it still further to i, e, g. /er-i-mus. The 
apparently unsubstantifd character of the second a in bhar&- 
mas, as a mere link between stem and termination, has perhaps 
helped its decline : and we see that in the tenaination -mus it 
has not sunk so far. In the termination again of 3rd pers. plur. 
(Sanskrit anti, Greek -cm (Doric), Latin -tmt), the weakening 
of a iji Latin, though it goes one step further than Greek, stops 
at u ; while such forms as dederont, found on inscriptions, and 
the retention of o after u in qitonif loquontur, etc., show that the 
Bound was not entirely superseded, lufereifitem BxAferendium^ 
however, the a before nt sinks down to e; old legal forms like 
jmre diewndo^ res re^petundae, also moribundnSf oriundus, secfumdvs 

' Schleicher (ccsnp. % 32) gives ft few examples of a i>f primitive Indo^ 
European roots weakened to c or v in Greek, e. g. dadftmi, UdcDyn ; fujKos, 
from root mal (mar) ; wv/er-, Lat. noct', Skt. nakta. See also Peile, eh. vii^ 
(p. 375. 3rd ed,). 

' The 'thematic' or, as it is sometuues called, 'connecting vowel' is 
explained in ch. viii. 
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*"^s*it"tioii(=wg'wew«?tw), etc., remaining as evidence of an earlier stage in 
the process of decline. The Greek participle stops short at o, 

in ^epovT09, 

In final syllables the vowel usually sinks to e, e. g. monv^ontf 
'Unt ; then (n< being lost by the lax pronunciation of the final 
syllable, which was characteristic of Latin) monutre; uteris^ 
utere; tpsus, ipse; cp. ablative in ^ of 3rd declension, origi- 
nally I, The reason for t, the weakest of the vowel sounds, thus 
passing to 6 in termination, is suggested by Corssen to be, that 
in pronouncing e the organs of speech vary least from their 
position when at rest. 

2. Nouns. The masculine terminations -as and -ris (in early 
Latin -os) represent Sanskrit -as, the a sinking in Greek to o, 
in Latin a step further to u. So neuter terminations ; Sanskrit 
^anas, Greek yrvof , Latin gemis ; in oblique cases sinking to -ec , 
y€Vf{a)os, gener-is; but in some words retaining the stronger 
sound, e. g. corpor-is = corpos-is, from corpus. In gen. plur. 
dtionoro^m) = bonorum, shows that -wm is a weakening of -om 
(cp. Greek -©v), representing an original -am, the older vowel 
sound being apparently retained in provincial Latin, and trans- 
mitted to modem Italian— «. g. loro = iUorum, 
^Composi- (5) Composition : a, 0, u, in Latin frequently weakened to t, 
the lightest vowel, from efibrt after lightness of sound; e. g. 
cavMdicus {caTisa), a/rmiger {armo-), comiger {comv). Especially 
is this the cas^ in composition with prepositions, where such 
weakening is the rule with but few exceptions, cp. e.g. eapio 
with its compounds, and with auceps, cesths with inceatus, etc. 
In Greek compound verbs, on the contrary, the original form 
remained generally intact — cp. ^-y®, frvvaytoy Trapayoo, /carayo, with 
ago, redigo, suhigo, etc. Where this prevailing tendency did 
not obtain in Latin words, the exception may sometimes be 
accounted for by the particular meaning, e. g. in tepefaoere, caU- 
facerey etc. The idea of causation, obviously represented by 
facere, may have prevented the sinking of the vowel which takes 
place in ^corvfioere, perficere, etc. Other exceptions^ for which it 
is not easy to see a reason, are posthahere, cp. with prohibere, 
pfftfacHes with difficiles, expando (perhaps to distinguish it from 
compounds ofpendo, e. g. expendo\ etc. 
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(c) JReduplication. Here Qreek and Latin both weaken the in Bfidupii- 
vowel in the reduplicated syllable in most cases to «, as in 
T€Tv<f>a (root Tvn), tetuli. Latin in some words retains a 
stronger vowel, e.g. jpopo8C% cucurri; but side by side with 
these are found such forms as peposei, showing the tendency to 
uniformity, regarding these syllables as mere grammatical forms. 
And Latin goes further than Greek in weakening the vowel of 
the radical syllable also, e.g. pepigi (root pag, seen in pac-tum), 
cecidi (root ead). 

(ii) Loss of Vowd Sounds, Uncommon in Greek, except in a Vowel- 
few verbs which form a present stem by reduplication, and drop Loss, 
the root vowel, fl"i-7r(€)r-«, yi-yif^v-oitm, fU'fji(J)ih-a, etc. ; and 
sometimes in formative suffixes before an inflection, e.g. na^ 

In Latin: a drops in virgo {=^ virago), dams and damor 
(root caT)y palma (Greek froXa/Ai;), cfu^essos (icvTrdpuro-os) ; o in 
viet{o)riXf nep{p)tis, doct(p)rina, eta ; u before I (this consonant 
and vowel having an affinity for each other, as being produced 
near each other in the mouth), in vinc{u)lum, peric{u)lumy 
8a€c{u)lutn, etc. ; and in words formed with the suffix -ulo-, the 
preceding consonant (especially n or r) then assimilating itself 
to I and producing the terminations -dh, -olio, -iUo, -vJfo, e. g. , 
ocellus (= ocululus), libeUus (= liberulus), aselliis {asinulus), 
homuUus ijiomonulus), corolla {^coronulc^, hadUus (pacuLulus), 
pupillus (jmpihilus), Stella {ster-ula) : e before r (its most cog* 
Bate consonant), especially in the suffixes -ero, -hero, -tero, etc. ; 
lit(e)ri, inf{e)ra, ag{e)ri, latd>{e)ra, sa>c{e)ro, soc(e)rus, etc. 
Far more frequent is the loss of t, the thinnest of the vowel 
sounds, and the most frequent substitute for the stronger vowels. 
It seems capable of dropping out from almost any position, as 
e.g. in such familiar words as quaes{i)torf audac{{)ter, val{i)de, 
gavdeo (cp. gavisns), fer{i)t ; dixti {die-si-sti), and similar con- 
tractions ; teg{t)men, repo8{t)tus ; co{i)go, siMr{i)go, porgo (beside 
the longer form porrigo), etc. 

That this decay of vowel so^unds was caused by the vowel Bfifect of the 

•^ -1 • 1 accent upon 

gradually dying out of unaccenled syllables, is the most recent vowel-loss. 
and most probable explanation. This is not the place for a 
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discussion upon the Latin accent, such as may be found at 
length in Corssen's great work, ^Ueber Aussprache,' etc., and 
briefly summarised in Peile's 'Introduction.* "We need only 
notice (i) that the decay first in quantity ^ and then in form of 
final syllables, which marks the history of Latin speech, seems 
most ftiUy connected with the known law of Latin accen- 
tuation^, never to accent the final syllable : (2) that many of 
the apparent metrical irregularities in the lines of Flautus and 
Terence (lines which, as intended to be spoken, are naturally 
subject to the practice of ordinary pronuneiation), are best 
explained by the neglect in rapid pronunciation of sounds in 
syllables upon which no stress was laid'. We have only to 
pronounce the words ourselves to understand the Plautine 
prosody of voMptdtem, ferentdrius, seneet'dti ; and in these and 
numberless other cases of comic prosody, the vowel sound is in 
a kind of intermediate stage between full pronunciation and 
total extinction — ^written, but scarcely heard, and liable to be 
pronounced more or less distinctly according to chance. 

N.B. The change of quantity from long to short in final 
syllables is a loss or weakening of vowel sound, just as raising or 
lengthening a short vowel is a gain or 'intensification of sound.' 
Loss of quantity is an intermediate step to extinction of a final 
sound ; and the gradual decay of sounds can often be historically 
traced through distinct stages of decline — ^a syllable with a 
vowel naturally long becoming short in ordinary usages (as 
amdt, mcmet, cp. amdre, monere; hondr, cp. honoris), then 
losing its final consonant^ and finally, perhaps, disappearing 
altogether. 

^ As the lengthening a short rowd is a process of raising or increasing 
(or 'intensifying/ see p. 53) the vowel sound, so the shortening a long 
vowel is a decreasing or diminishing, and the result a decay in quantity. 

^ The rules of Latin accentuation (little familiar to us as ruUe from the 
fiict that they coincide so nearly with our English accentuation of Latin 
words) are given by Quintillan, I. O. i. 5. 22-31. See Roby's 'Latin 
Grammar/ vol. i. § 296 sqq. ; and Wordsworth, 'Fragments and Speci- 
mens,' Introd. ch. iv. 

• On this question of Plautine and Terentian prosody I may be per- 
mitted to refer to Introd., Part lY. of my (new) edition of Terencoi 
Andria (Bivingtons, 1875). Beference is there made to other and fuller 
sources of information. 
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(iii) Assimtlation of Votcels : (i) by Consoncmts, through Vowei- 
their phonetic relationship to particular vowels (see above). AssimUa- 

a, the fullest and most independent vowel sound, is subject 
to no such influence. It passes into o by weakening of articu- 
lation, and so down the scale of descent to u, e, i. None of 
these however rise to a, nor do u, e, i rise to o. The difference 
in strength between a and o was clearly felt, as also between o 
and u ; but between ti, e, i there was no such strongly marked 
difference, and in their case the order of descent is sometimes 
stopped or varied by the influence of neighbouring soimds. 
Thus u, by its affinity to the labial nasal m, was retained at an 
early stage of the language in swnus, volumus, the vowel which 
in Sanskrit is a (bhar&mas), and in Greek o ((^epo/zci^), sinking 
generally in Latin to i {ferimiut). To the same influence (of 
labial b) perhaps are due the forms Hecuba (older Heeoba, Greek 
'EKo^rf, and triumptM (Greek ipiofi^s). I however is the sound 
which, especially when followed by another consonant, had the 
greatest tendency to produce u. Thus e rises to u in pulsus 
from peUo, septdtus from sepelio, cp. mulgeoy d/x6Xya>; stultus, 
stolidus, stdcuSf 6\k6s, acopubiSy o-zcottcXo;; pessulus^ Trdcro-oXoff ; 
erapula, KpainaXr}. e had an especial affinity to r^ ; so in oblique 
cases of neuters in -us (= Greek -os, Sanskrit -as), where the s 
becomes r, the u sinks to e, e.g. furms, funeris; genus, generis 
{=zgenos-'is). Sometimes i rises to e, from influence of r, e.g. 
pulvis, pvl/veris ; and e is the commonest vowel in Latin before 
two consonants or a double consonant {x)'y e,g, judex, but 
juidicis : aticeps, but a^u<yupis — ^remaining sometimes where one 
of the two has been dropped, e.g. mile{t)s, milit-is, dive{t)s, 
divitis, Cp. also the participial forms, -enifys and -endus, the u 
surviving in euntis, etc., and in old legal forms, e.g. jure 
diewndo, 

t, as the thinnest of vowel sounds, and the point to which all 
vow^ sounds naturally tended to sink, can hardly be said to be 
the result of assimilation, so much as of the absence of any assi- 
milating tendency which would retain the vowel at an earlier 

^ Boby, * Latin Grammar,* vol. i. § 39. 
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Assimilation stage of decline. It seems however to have a certain affinity 

of Vowds 

for dental sounds ; e.g. before n in machina, bal{t)nea, trutina 
(cp. fjjjxavrjf pdXaP€toVf rpvravr)), and before the suffix -wo in 
domimbs, etc. (cp. with Greek m6avhiy Ucopos, etc.); in a large 
class of genitives in -inis, from stems originally in -on, e.g. 
turhinisj imaginis, hominis (old form Tiemones), Ajpollinis (old 
form Apolones); before t, d, in verbal conjugation, agite, agito 
{SytTty dy€T<o), gemitua (gemere), domitus {doma-re), dehitus 
{debere); or in formations like candidus, frigidus {/rige're)y 
morbidus (morbo-), 

(2) Assimilation of vowels by other vowels is seen in the 
tendency of two vowels coming into contact to approach each 
other. Thus a root vowel t, in contact with a, 0, and u, becomes 
e in queam, queunt, eo, earn, eundi, etc., but remains unmodified 
in forms where there is no such contact, nequitj nequihat, imus, 
ibo. The oblique cases of is show the same change. Again, 
where two vowels are separated by a consonant, tbe latter 
(especially t) tends to assimilate the former^. This is seen in 
many proper names, Duilius for DudliuSy Lucilius {Lucullus), 
Pojpilius (popuhis); in derivatives, such as consilium (constd), 
fadlis (faciUtas), inquUinus (incola). e assimilates o in bene 
(originally bono, then bone), i in iUecebrae (root lie, of aUido) ; u 
is assimilated by in soboles (subdles), ehy um tugwrium {teg.). 
Vowel- fq,) Dissimilation is of less frequent operation, occurring only 

DisBimiia- in some cases where, from whatever cause, the same vowel 

tion. ^ ' ^ ' 

sound occurred twice, and acting then as a bar to further 
change. Sometimes the two vowel sounds coalesced into one : 
thus, when qiumi tended to become qn/^m, by substitution of u 
for 0, the two vowels often coalesced, with the result cum (q not 
being written without u) ; but the principle of dissimilation 
retained the old spelling even in the Augustan age, and we have 
quom or cum, equos or eciis, linquont and lincunt, etc., in- 
differently^. The same principle operated in retaining the older 
forms euntis rather than eentis, ipsius, iUius rather than ipsiis, 
Uliis (the genitive ending -t«, Greek -os, regularly sinking to 

* Boby, ' Latin Grammar,' vol. i. § 41. 

' See Munro's * Lucretius/ Introd. to Notes, I. (vol. ii. p. 27, ist ed.). 
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"is), and in aToiding eeis (dat. plur. of is), by the form eis or 



teis. 



TL Chcmqes of ConsonarUs : The respective characteristics ofOonaonant 

^ "^ * change: 

Latin and Greek are here reversed. We have seen that the General ten- 
dencies. 

liatin vowel-system is weaker and has been subject to greater 
d^neration by phonetic change than the Greek : but the 
Latin consonants are stronger, and (as will be seen) are com- 
paratively free from assimilation, which obscures the radical 
form of many Greek words \ Bearing in mind what has been 
already said of the relative strength of sounds, and of the general 
principle which governs aU phonetic change— the desire to secure 
ease of articulation, the following general rules of consonantal 
change will be intelligible : — 

1. 'Explosive' (or 'Momentary') sounds change to 'Pro- 
tracted' (or 'Fricative') sounds, not vice versa, e.g. c {k) to 
c («), centum to French cent ; t to s, tu, tv, (rv; d to I, baxpv, 
lacrwma, *Obv<r<r€vs, Ulysses; b to v, habere, Italian avere, 
French avoir; p to v, sapere, savoir: ph, ch, th, to /', <f>€p<o, 
fero, x^Mj foh ^hp (Aeol. ^lyp), fera ; ch to h, x^H^h humi, 
xavddvw, pre-hendo, 

2. Ghitturals change to dentals and labials, not vice versa. 

3. Tenvss change to mediae in their respective classes, not 
vice versa (except where influenced by other sounds), e. g. frag-, 
frac-tus (see above, p. 49). 

4. £,ules (2) and (3) apply most obviously and uniformly to 
Explosive sounds or Consonants proper. Among 'protracted' 
or momentary sounds it is not so easy to trace definite rules of 
change. The contact of the vocal organs being less complete, 
in fact, an approximation only, the soimds are much less defi- 
nite ; and their strength depends more or less upon the length of 
time during which they are sounded. The spirants y, s, v do 
not seem to interchange much, but neither s nor v pass into y, 
which, according to order of pronunciation, would naturally be 
the strongest sound. Of the liquids, r seems to be older than I, 
Greek and Latin often giving I where Sanskrit has r ; and 

* E. g in ippdaaea, as compared with Lat. faroio, see below, p. 75. 

' For other examples see Eoby, * Latin Grammar,' i. § 99, and Corssen. 
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Consonant bence some philologists oonsider that I arises always from a 
General ten- weakening of original r, pointing in illustration to the fact 
that many children are unable to sound r, and substitute the 
easier I for it. Schleicher^ e.g. ('Compendium/ § 147, 156), 
refers to X^vk^s, luc-eo, from root, rvk (appearing in Sanskrit as 
rte;.) : hc^utus, Xok-c w^, cp. with Sclavonic rek-a, * I speak ;' 
re4ic-iuSf Xiw-elvy with Old Indian rik', etc. : but there seem to 
be other roots in which I is invariably found (see Peile, p. 85). 
And in the Bomance languages I and r interchange both ways ; 
e. g. peregrinus becomes jf>ellegrino, and TihuTy Tivoli ; but his- 
ctniolu8 becomes roasigrmoloy and apostoluSy apdtre. s in Latin 
always passes to r between vowels, except in some cases ^ where 
8 is not original but a substitution (e. g. for 88 in canisa, for d in 
esurieSf etc.), or in compounds of words with initial s (desilio) ; 
and in Greek it frequently passes into the spiritus asper ' (^f, 
sal; cbos, 8ede8 ; vkri, aUva, etc.). This h sound in Greek is 
always a remnant of one of the spirants, and weaker than any 
of them ; in Latin it represents an original gh, and. seems to have 
been more strongly sounded. 

We may instance the effects of phonetic change upon conso- 
nants, under the same heads as those of vowel-change : — 
Consonant (i) Substitution o/tveakerfor stronger sound, {a) media for 
Substitii- tenuis, g for k, pac'iscor, Tr^y-w/xi, pag-us, pango ; KvPepvaa, 
gub&mo ; curculio (Plautus), gurgulio ; negotium {nee-), t 
seldom passes into d. Li Greek dan-ir (Aristoph. Yespae 676) 
perhaps = Toanis ; pewo^s (Hom. Od. iv. 404), perhaps = nepotes. 
In Latin the confusion between t and d in the MS. spelling of 
words like haud, apud^ sed, is to be referred to the general 
weakness and uncertainty of Latin final sounds, p passes to 
6 in a few Greek words (e.g. vfipis from vn-cp), and in rather 
more Latin (e. g. carbasu^, Kafmatro^ ; la/mho, lab-ium, Xam-eiv, 
Xa^vo-o-o)) ; and b in Latin frequently represents Greek ^, mibes, 
v€<l>os ; orhua, 6p<f>ap6s ; and the suffix -ber = •<l>6pos {4>^p<o), salu" 
ber, ca/ndda-brum. 

(6) Any further substitution of the mute or explosive sounds, 
e.g. ty d, p, b, belongs rather to the head of Assimilation. 

^ Boby, * Latin Grammar,* i. § 193. 



tion. 
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There are, however, in Latin a few instances of d passinfif into Conaommt 

change: 

I and r (probably due to some peculiarity in the Latin pronun- s^bstitu- 
ciation of d, bringing it very near the point at which I and r 
were sounded), e.g. olere from root od, cp. odor, ^<oba ; lacrima 
:=BdKpv (cp. Gothic tagr, our* tear*); levir (see Forcellini),= 
^aFrjp, cp. Sanskrit devar. Similarly lingua may have been 
dingy/jby cp. Gothic tuggd, German. «wn^6, English tongue; and 
Festus states that Livius Andronicus actually wrote dacrima^. 
The change of c? to r is chiefly found in the preposition ad, in 
composition before v, /, arvocatos, ar/tterunt, arvoTswm, arvena, 
a^fines, etc. ; cp. also arbiter {ad-heto\ arcesso {ad-cesso). This 
change is sometimes reckoned as an effect of assimilation ; but 
more probably arose from a weak pronunciation of d, near the 
point at which r is produced. And the appearance of these 
words with the d in classical Latin seems to show that this 
carelessness of pronunciation had only just begun to produce an 
effect upon orthography, when it was checked by the literary 
epoch of the language; and the inference is, that it was an 
accidental and isolated phenomenon in the Latin pronunciation 
of that particular sound. 

* (c) Changes of Spirants (y, s, v). These have especially Changes of 
affected Greek, and in a great measure produced the distinctive 
feature of accumulation of vowels without a consonant, e. g« 
di^ioio [once dac-yd-crt/o], 

F. This symbol is unknown in Greek from the earliest times, r. 
no doubt because the sound denoted by it had disappeared or 
become changed. It appears in Greek (i) as t, especially in 
the suffix 2/0(10); thus avdpe-io-j, €v<r€^€ia (=cvo'€/3fo--ya), y€ver€ipa 
(=yfi^eT6p-2/a), T€Tv<t>via (^:=:t€tv<I)ot^<ij, drjfioio (Homeric genitive 
z=:drifiO'ayo); (2) as €, in Kevtbs [Epic form oi K€v-yh, 'empty'], and 
in the contracted future forms, ^€v£ov/xat= ^vy-cr£o-/xai=^€vy 
ayoy the t remaining in the Doric form 7ipa^ioiJL€s=irpay-(rio-fjL€^; 

* £ergk suggests that in Ennius' weU-koown lines (Epigr. i. 4) — • 

*Nemo me lacrumis deooret neque funera fletu 
Paxit. Cur ? volito vivos per ora virum ' — 

the poet may have written daorumis, which would obviously increase the 
ferce of the alliteration. 
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Changes of (3) as the * spiritus asper/ ^Trap, jecur; Sytos, Sanskrit yagyas ; 
Y. va-filvrj, from root yndh {yO becoming va- before ft). Or (4) it is 
altogether lost, as e.g. in Attic genitive Mnrcw=Mnroo, cp. with 
Epic iTTTroio; 7rX6oi/=7rXeioi', ^va>=an older ^vi<» (Sanskrit bhu« 
ya-), and xaKK€os (Doric) ^x^^'*^^) akd6€a':s='aKaB€ia, 
s. S in Greek usually passes into the spiritus asper at the begin^ 

ning of a word, as we see from many familiar examples where 
the analogy of other languages shows that the word once began 
with <r. (efioff, ciTTOL, hrofiM^-sequor ; hs=^aFhs^^suus), Some- 
times a spiritus asper is due to a lost o-, which was not initial, 
e. g. tiariiKctv = e-iarffKeiv = i-o-earriKeiv (the root Sta being redu-, 
plicated to sa-sta^ o-e-ora); ^fjLei£:^da-fuiSy cp. the form &fjifjLes=si 
&(Tii€i, At the end of roots and words an original s generally 
retained its place in Greek, and so in formative and case 
suffixes, being, in fact, one of the few final sounds which Greek 
euphony tolerated : at the beginning of words also it is some^ 
times found, e. g. (riyaa>, <r^X^wy ; but only regularly when a hard 
consonant follows, and protects it from the usual change to \ 

as in oTopevwfUy aroa, (rx^C^t etc. 

In Latin s between two vowels is almost always changed to r, 
e. g. lares = lapses (Carmen Arvale), feriae ^^fesiae (cp. festus) ; 
heriy hesternus, x^^^l eram, ero, from stem es of esum; geroy 
geS'tum ; oneris, generis = ones-is, genes-is, from stem onus^ 
genus ; gen. plur. suffix -rt6m= an original sam, and r of passive 
voice =««. The only exceptions to this general law of change 
are (a) where s is not original, but a substitution for other 
sounds, e.g. for ss in caibsa, for d in esuries {ed-o\ a/usim 
{avd-ec^ ; (6) in compounds of words where s was initial, de- 
silio, po-situra, prae-sentia, bi-sextus, etc. ; (c) in certain other 
words, viz. asinus, basium, caesaries, casa, caseus, dsium, fususy 
laser, miser, nasus, pusillus, quasHlum, quaeso (also quaero, rosa, 
vasa) ; and in some proper names, Caesar, Kaeso, Lausus, Pisa, 
Sisenna^ Sosiae. 

In Greek, on the other hand, <r between two vowels drops out, 
e. g. y€V€(r-os, y€U€0£, yevovs, Tvirrri-ffat, rvwr^ai, TvnTjj ; and this is 
almost universal, except in cases where the loss of a- would have 
created confusion^ and an artificial effort was therefore made to 
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retain it, e. g. rcuns would become rait. In derivatives of this Changes of 

-» , . Spirants: 

form, in -a-is, and m some inflections like riBrja-i, iara<rat, the 
tendency to drop <r was resisted ; the intellectual or instinctive 
desire of retaining the part of a word, which was characteristic 
of its meaning, in these cases triumphing over the physical 
tendency to reduce the effort of articulation. Similarly in Latin, 
the tendency to drop final -s, seen in the constant change of 
forms like amaharis, amaberis, to amahare, amabere, is to a great 
extent resisted in the form amaris, because amare would lead 
to confusion with the pres. infin. active; and ab is much 
seldomer changed in composition than sub, because of the 
danger of confusion with ad. 

In Latin final -s (like final -m) seems to have been faintly 
Boimded in pronunciation*, and thus was often omitted in 
writing also. In the scansion of early Latin poetry it was 
ignored before an initial consonant (a fact noticed by Cicero, 
Orat. 48. 161), e.g. turn lateralis dolor certissimus nimiius 
mortis, Ennius 601 (Vahlen), and so often in Lucretius (e.g. 
i. 159, 186) and once in Catullus (116. 8. Ellis). From Terence 
Wagner instances in the Hecyra auctus sit 334, defessus sum 
443, incertus sum 450, ea:^f>ertus sum 489, nuUus sum 653, 
usus sit 878 — all endings of iambic lines. Virgil (Aen. xii. 115) 
in imitating Ennius's ftmdu/rUque elatis naribus lucem, trans- 
poses thus (to suit a stricter pronunciation of final s) : hicemqus 
elatis na/rihus efflarU, The tendency recurred in the fourth century 
A. D., and remains in Italian, Spanish, etc. It is also, of course, 
illustrated by such forms as nOMta (cp. vavrris), tile, ipse (for 
illuSy ipsu£), puer, /amul {puerus, fa/m/alus), pote, mage {potts, 
frvagis), a/mabare {amabaris), 

r=f. This spii^nt (pronounced* something like English w) votp. 
was known to the Greeks at an early period by a distinct 
symbol, the Digamma (f), found chiefly upon old Doric and 
Aeolic inscriptions', and traceable in its effect upon the scansion 

* Boby, 'Latin Grammar/ § 193. 

' On the pronunciation of u consonantal (t>) see Wordsworth, * Frag- 
ments,' etc., Introd. iii. §§ 10-15; Boby, 'Latin Grammar,' Pre&co^ 
pp. xzxii-xlii. 

' e. g. those of Boeotia, PLocis, Locris, Lacooia, Argos, Corinth, Cor- 

F 2 
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ChanResof of Homer; but evidently passing out of use at the earliest 
ror/r. period to which such inscriptions carry us back. It appears 
in ordinary classical Greek as v, e.g. dvo (Sanskrit dvau, Gothic 
tvaiy German zwei), vavs (cp. nav-isy Sanskrit nav-as), and the 
Aeolic forms x^^9 7rv€v<»=xe/'«» irv^Fca, In these latter Attic 
Greek has lost it, as also at the beginning of many words, 
in which, from the analogy of kindred forms in other languages, 
it must once have existed {olvos, mmim; olda, Idelv, vid-eo ; 
€pyov, German Werk, English work). It also appears as sjfdritus 
asper (on the evidence, again, of analogy with other languages), 
e. g. €(nr€posy vesper; .€via//u = «r-wfa, veS'tis ; la-Ttap ^ Id-rop-, 
from f td- (the verb forms having lost it altogether, and tarmp 
in time coming to have. the ^W^t<^ lenis). In a few cases 
V {F) seems to have been hardened or strengthened to ^, e.g. 
the Laconian forms, /3crof = eros (cp, Latin vettts, v€ter'nus\ 
fiipyovs^zfZpyovy and ^ovXofuu, with its various forms, pSXXofuu 
(Aeolic), ^oKofjLai (Doric), the original consonant of which must 
have been v (f), cp. vol-o, Sclavonic vol-i-ti (inf.), Gothic mt-jauy 
German wiUen, English vdll; for here the evidence of so many 
languages for the v sound prevents us from regarding Latin v 
as a weakening of p. The occasional confusion between b and 
17 in Latin, and the representation (chiefly in Plutarch, a Boeotian 
Greek, and an indifierent Latin scholar) of Latin v by Greek /3, 
has been pressed as an argument against the pronunciation of 
Latin v like w, and in favour of the labial sound of English v* 
Even in Plutarch, however (ist cent. A.D.), ov is almost twice 
as common as ^ for Latin v (OvoXi^ptof, etc.) ; in Dionysius of 
Halicamassus (Augustan age) ^ is only occasionally found; 
while in Polybius (2nd cent. B.C.) ov is the regular equivalent 
for V, It seems therefore highly probable that the translitera- 
tion of V by iS is connected with a dialectical tendency to con- 
fuse V and 5 in Latin, which appears in rare cases like ferveoy 
ferbui, and afterwards more commonly on inscriptions of the 
2nd century A. D. and onwards. The 1; in all ^ such cases was 

cyra, etc. (Kirchhoff.) The Romans, taking a Doric alphabet (see p. 46), 
found this character, but changed its value, thinking the w sound suf- 
ficiently represented by Y, 
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possibly the Mabial v^* passing irregularly but not permanently Consonant 
into hi and the safest conclusion from the evidence of trans- 
literation appears to be that Latin v generally rztct, but some- 
times dialectically a labial v^ The 8ubstitutio^ of ft and y for 
F is also assumed in a few cases, of very uncertain etymology; 
e. g. fjL6<rxo9f ii<rxo9f dfifl)^, ^xh^y fuKboiuu, Zkdofuu, etc. 

In Latin, just as 3/ is represented by i (consonantal), and 
sometimes disappears (e. g. in min{i)or, ero = esio), so v is 
represented by u (consonantal), and sometimes diBappears as 
in 8{v)ibi, t(y)'Un (roots sva-, tva-). It is also occasionally 
represented hj/, e,g.JrangOf Fprjypvfit; frigus, Fptyeca; and the 
sign F is of course the old diganmia, adopted by the Latins^ but 
to denote a different sound. 

{d) Changes of the Aspirates, especially the aspirated mediae Changes of 
hh^ dh, gh in Latin. General rules : — ^These aspirates {gh, dh, hh), ^^'^ 
when they occur in the middle of a word, are generally 
represented by the corresponding unaspirated letters ; when 
initial they can all be represented by the single sound /. This 
sound is not itself an aspirate, and has e.g. no power of assimi- 
lating a preceding nasal like the other mutes in Latin {inficto, 
but im-petus), so that it may be different in sound from Greek 
<l> (iiitfialvia), Priscian's account of the difference between the 
two, that ph is pronounced fads and f non fads lahris, is 
explained by some to mean that ph is an explosive or momen- 
tary, /a fricative or protracted, sound. If this be true, /must 
be considered as only a spirant or breathing, pronounced with 
a strong breath, and taking the place of h strongly sounded 
after b, d, g, the distinction between these letters being obscured, 



^ Labial (as distinguislied from labiodental or English) v is formed by 
bringing the outer edges of the lips together, whUe the voice escapes 
laterally. This sound is said to be heard in. Central Germany (e.g. in weg), 
and in Spanish h, and modem Greek jS (Peile, ch. iv. p. 80. 3rd ed.). 

' For an admirably full discussion of the pronunciation of Latin v, see 
Roby's 'Latin Grammar/ vol. i., Preface, pp. xxxii-xlii; and cp. Peile, 
ch. viii. pp. 355-357. Corssen (Aussprache, i. p. 310 sqq.) maintains that 
V had not a 'weak vowel sound like English w, but a consonantal tone like 
German w* — ^meaning the labiodental sound of English v. He much 
exaggerates, however, the extent to which fi represented Latin v (see 
Boby, I. 6.). 
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Changes of and only One part of the respective combinations b + h, d+h, 
g + h being retained. At the beginning of a word the first part 
of each fell away, leaving only the latter under the form of/ (or 
h) : in the middle of a word, Latin generally retained the first 
part and the latter or aspirate fell away. We thus have/= bh 
in/a/ri, root bhd, whence <l>a»aL', fui, root bhu, whence -bo, -bam 
of future and imperfect : / = (2A in firmus, root dkofr; fores, 
root dhvaVf whence Sanskrit dv&ra, Greek Ovpa, German Thur, 
English door: f^=^gh isxfa-mes, x«-i"ir (Sanskrit ga-h&-ni]);/on«, 
root fiA = Greek xv in c-xv-^v and forms of x«^«> = originally 
ghu, cp. Gothic giutan =:: German giessehu (whence ' Giessbach ' 
the name of a waterfall) ; formus, ' warm '= Sanskrit ghar-mas, 
Greek ^ep-fwr ; /eZ = Greek xoki\, /also = Greek ^ m femiina, 
^Xvr, fera, Orip, and in other words, in some of which however 
it and the 6 may represent an original bh or dh, as in fores. In 
some cases, side by side with the form in which the aspirate has 
sunk to/, is found another with A, used in the classical dialect ; 
thus haedust Sabine /oedus [originally gh, the g remaining in 
* goat '] ; hariolus, Sabine fariolus (Greek xop-bri). So hircus, 
Jircus ; hostis, fostis (root ghas, in Gothic gas-t-s, English guest): 
and fordeum, foedos, attributed by Quintilian (i. 4. 14) to the 
old Komans. 

F occurs most frequently as representative of bh, with which 
it has the labial element in common ; less often of dh, with 
which it has only the use of the upper teeth in common ; least 
often of gh, with which its only connection appears to be, as 
already mentioned, the strong breath with which it and the h 
of gh were each pronounced. 

cgMOTant (2) Loss of Consonantal Sounds : — 

1^8. (a) Initial sounds, s and v (F) are most frequently subject 

to loss in both Greek and Latin, especially before the nasals m, 
n and liquids I, r. Thus iifpifiva, cp. Sanskrit 8mar-&-mi, 'I 
remember;' wit, cp. Old High German sniur; pc©, root pv:=za-pv 
(the ff appearing in stream, strom, etc., and in the first p of 
tpp€v<ra, fppvTjv, etc. by assimilation from e'trptv-a-a, i-trpv'tjv); 
show a loss of initial o- in Greek. In Latin, again, no native 
word begins with sm, sn, or sr, and even borrowed words some- 
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times lose the «, e. g. myrrha = trfivpva ; cp. /unda, a-Kfievbovrf, Consonant 
fides (a string), fnfiibriy faUo^ (r<^dXXo>, etc.^ v (r) is lost before p in Loss. 
pLCa (Q-erman Wurzel, English wort), and p^yyvfu, Latin frango 
(where the F was a weakening of an earlier bh, traceable in 
Gothic brikan, English break); and before vowels in all cases 
where it has not passed into the spiriitbs asper — e. g. ohof^ 
mnurriy oIkos, vicus, tpyov^ work, Ib-tiv, vid-ere, etc., etc. 

Loss of other consonantal sounds, when initial, is generally 
^sporadic,' i.e. confined. to stray instances, which do not offer 
sufficient evidence of any general phonetic tendency — e.g. the 
loss of c in vM, tmde, preserved in ali-etM, ali-eunde ^. 

(6) Medial sounds are rarely lost in Greek, except in avoiding 
difficult or impossible combinations of sounds, such as would be 
r€Tv<l>-<rBff coToX^rat (Ionic cordXarcu). r falls out regularly in 
the oblique eases of certain nouns, e. g. iccpa(r)-of , and perhaps in 
the 3 sing, of verbs (TwrT€i=Twrr€-Ti) — but another explanation 
is more probable here^ In Latin, medial sounds are more 
often lost. Corssen and Schleicher give a number of examples 
of such loss, chiefly before spirants and nasals, e. g. miles = 
militSf cesor eosol = censor consul ; ma^g)'ior, pe{r)-iero ; 
re{s)nms=^retimi8y Greek iperixov; eoca{g)''men, de(e)'nu8, p(y(sy 
no (cp. pos-ui). Before momentary sounds such loss is rare 
except before dentals — e. g. tor{e)tus (torq-ueo), tU(c)-t%is, jtt{s)- 
deXf i(s)dem, Schleicher considers that in all or most of these 
and similar examples the lost letter has first been assimilated^ 
and then omitted, from the practice in old Latin of not writing 
the same consonant twice *: e. g. res-mus, rem-mus, remus : an 
ingenious attempt to bring under a uniform rule a number of 
scattered examples, which may or may not be true, but is hardly 
capable of proof. 

^ Corssen ('Kritische BeitrSge/ p. 428) suggests that Boma^Srouma 
(root sm\ the * stream-town ;' a term applicable to the old * Roma quad- 
rata ' on the Palatine Hill, before the Tiber was kept within its bank^. 
This of course is but one among a number of competing etymologies for the 
name. 

' Other examples are given by Peile, ch. viii. pp. 370-1 ; and Corssen 
(' ICritische Beitrage/ pp. 3, 67-64, 142). 

' See below, ch. viii. 

* On double consonants in Latin, see above, p. 47* note. 
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Consonant (c) Loss of Final' Sounds,, i. e. of the consonant or consonants 
Loss. " of the final syllable. The tendency of all languages to throw 
back the accent from the final syllable, gave this syllable a 
weaker pronunciation, and made it liable to phonetic corrup- 
tion, the extent of such corruption varying in different lan- 
guages with the inability to accent the final syllable. Thus 
in Latin, which never accents the final syllable, there is more 
extensive loss of final consonantal sounds than in Sanskrit or 
Greek : just as we have already seen that its final vowel 
sounds are peculiarly liable to corruption, either by the 
shortening of sounds originally long, or by total loss. The 
operation of this common tendency to weaken or drop difiBcult 
sounds in final unaccented syllables varies with the phonetic 
laws of individual languages by which certain final sounds are 
accepted or rejected. The Greek ear, for example, allowed 
no consonantal sound to end a word but v, s, and less frequently 
p; the only exceptions being ovk and €k (f or yjr of course 
include a) : and when any other consonant appears etymolo- 
^cally at the end of a word it is usually rejected — e. g. fieXt = 
stem /zeXtr, as seen in fiiXir-os, €r&fiaz=, a'StfiaT" (o-ea/zar-off), ^aav, 
Latin erant, and aU participles in -coi^, the stem of which is 
'OVT, as in oblique cases tvtttovt'Os, In Latin -nt is an admis- 
sible final sound {amant, erant, etc.), though in participles t 
is changed to 8 in the nominative sing, [cmians, amcmtea) : and 
the different treatment in the two languages of this participial 
stem termination -^t is a good illustration of the direction 
given to general tendencies of phonetic change by the phonetic 
laws of individual languages The paucity of admissible final 
sounds in Greek leads also to corruption of the final syllable 
even when accented, e.g. ndels = ruBivrs. In Latin, as has been 
shown, the tendency is for the final vov)el to sink to a uniform 
sound of 6, but there is considerable variety of consonantal 
termination : «, m, t, r, c, d being all found, besides many 
combinations impossible to Greek (which avoids the accumula- 
tion of" consonants at the end of a word), e. g. in fenmt, hunc, 
volt, fert, scrobSy ars, puis, hiemps. Almost any combination, 
in fact, that could be pronounced was allowed, with the excep- 
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tion of doable consonants (e. ff. oss-is. but nominative as : fdlis. Cknuonant 

. 'change: 

fd) or two pxplosiye mutes, e. g.. lact-ts, lac ; cord-is, cor. As Loss, 
far then as the language of the classical Eoman writers is con- 
cerned, there is less deterioration of final consonantal sounds 
than in Greek : but there is good reason for supposing that in 
the pronunciation of ordinary life, in the spoken language of 
which the plays of Plautus and Terence are the chief written 
representatives, 'neglect of final sounds^' was more the rule 
than the exception ; so much so, that upon old inscriptions they 
are often actually omitted. This is most often the case with 
the most common final letters s, m, t. The case of final s has 
already been noticed (p. 67) under the changes of spirants. 

Final m, as is evident from its regular disregard in Latin Final m in 
poetry, must have been weakly pronounced; and this is con-^*^' 
ZZ by the statements of 'gx^mmarians, U the evidence 
of early inscriptions, on which we find such forms as oino 
{unitm), viro {virum), etc. (cp. Appendix I. Inscr. i. 2^ and dona 
dedit^zdontmi dedit The omission is however rare in legal 
inscriptions, where greater accuracy was desirable, and in others 
after 130 B.C., when literature began to insist on precision 
of grammar and form; but is found in the vulgar wall in- 
scriptions at Pompeii, and towards the end of the third century 
A. D. becomes frequent again. The Italian forms meco, died 
{mecum, decern) and the like, show how completely it must have 
become ignored in pronunciation in the later Empire: and 
the history above sketched of its appearance on inscriptions 
shows how the natural tendency^ of pronunciation towards 
phonetic decay was checked for a while during the predomin- 
ance of a classical literary dialect, only to assert itself more 
completely in the end. 

(3) Consonantal Change — ^Assimilation. Consonant 

Sounds which require very different positions of the vocal Assimiia- 
organs, or which are respectively tenues and mediae (see above, 
ch. iii. p. 32) are obviously difficult to pronounce close 
together; and when two such incompatible sounds would 

^ See Wagner, Introd. to AiduL, pp. xxiz-xzxy, and my Introduction^ 
IV, ta Terence, Andria* 
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otherwise come together, the principle of euphony operates to 
produce such a change in one or the other of the two sounds as 
will make them easy to pronounce in close contact. These 
changes are included under the general head of ' Assimilation/ 
by which is implied the change of one of two neighbouring 
sounds to a sound either the same as or sufficiently like the 
other to be ' compatible ' with it, and therefore easy of pro- 
nunciation in close contact. It may indeed happen that the 
recurrence of the same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear, 
in which case euphony requires 'Dissimilation,' or change to 
a sound different from, but compatible with, the sound whose 
repetition offends : but as there are naturally but few cases in 
which such repetition of the same fiound is unpleasant, Dis- 
similation plays but a limited part in phonetic change. 

Assimilation is either (a) of the first sound to the latter 
{regresswe assimilation) ; or (&) of the second sound to the first 
{jprogressive assimilation); or the two sounds pass into (c) a 
third (doubled) sound ; or {d) into a single letter. It is also (i) 
complete, where the assimilated letter becomes the same as the 
other ; (2) partial or incomplete, where it passes into a similar 
sound. 

(i) Complete Assimilation: — 

(a) Of the first to the second sound. — ^In Greek o- to v or ft, 
e.g. €vw/it=f«r-w/it i^es-tis), tfifii (AeoL)=^a--fil, &fifji€s (Dor. and 
Aeol.)=af-(r/ief=^ficTr : labials to nasals, &fifM:=l5n''fMy ypdfifM= 
ypa(f>'fiay T€TVfifiai=:T€Tv<l}-fuu : nasals to liquids (especially avv 
and cv in composition) — av\\afiPa»»f avppcm, etc. So noatri 
(Epic)=trod-<ri. In Latin ^ stMmnus=:8up-mu8, Jlamma=Jlag' 
ma (Jlagrare)^ puella=puer{u)la, e88e:=ed-8e (edo) : and so with 
prepositions in composition : ad in a^>pello, aggero, etc., 6b in 
occurrOy officio, etc., sub in summaveo, etc., ec-(e#c) in effero, etc., 
dis in diffagio, etc., com in eorruo, etc. 

(6) Of the second to the first sound. — In Greek (chiefly in 
Aeolic forms) : KTWva = icrevyto, licrreXXa = l^oTtX-a-Of tfv€fifia = 
tvtfKra, In Attic iTnrog^sarFoSf cp. ucKOf^ucFos (Sanskrit a^as). 



] Other examples are given by Boby, ' Latin Grammar,' § 34. 
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In Latin i8s{mu9^=ii8'twmus^ : so cefemmiw, /aciKimt«=c^er- 9?"^'**'^* 

' •' change : 

tirmis, facil'trmiua : ferr&ta, veUem^er-sem, vel-sem, Assimiia- 

(c) The two sounds pass into a (double letter) third sound. 
In Greek the sound a-a- (or rr) * seems in many cases to have 
arisen from the combination of the y {j) sound with dental and 
guttural mutes (i.e. from ry, By^ uy, yy, xy)« Thus with 
dentals we have Kpeafro^p^^Kper-yap (jcpoT'Os), \ia-a'OfMi^=::\iT-yofuu 
(Xtr-17), Kopv(ra<)i>=KopvB'y<o, In these and similar cases the y pro- 
bably, through influence of the preceding dental, passed into 
the dental sibilant o- (our z, or 8 la *rise'), which then was 
either assimilated by, or assimilated, the preceding dental : e. g. 
XiT-yo-fiai became XiT-tro-fMiy which, by regressive assimilation, 
(a) became Xia-aofuu, or by progressive (6) XlrrofMi. With 
gutturals, the y sound changed the guttural to a dental (Denta- 
lism, see above, p. 50), which then produced the result just 

described. Thus rjatroav, (Xda-a-foy^zrJK-yioyj iXaX'i(OP (cp. rJK-KTTOfy 
fXdx'iOTOs), avaaa-a^avoKya, S(ra'a:=zSKyay VOX; ir€<ra'€i>z=n€Kyo» (root 
ircK, coq.), and so with many verbs whose present tense ends in 
-o-o-fi), but the stem in a guttural — e. g. wpda-frcHf {npay-), (ppdo-a-a 
{(ppoK'y Jj&tin fare-id), wrva-a-m (ttvX'4)» <>^^ao'0'® (aXXay-^), Kripv(ra'<a 
(ic^p-v/K-os), Tdtrca (Tay-6s), Xetunrm (Xcvx-os), irnfara'<» (JlrnraK-ov), 
rapdaa-td (rapax-r)). 

In Latin the t of the suffixes -tus (participial) and -tor with 
the final letter of the root (especially if a dental) passes into ^«, 
e.g. fi88U8=^Jld-tus, cdssus (Cic.)=ca(Z-^«A«, divissum (Cic.)= 
divid-tum, fo88or=fod-tor. As to the exact process of the 
change, there are two difl^erent views : — (i) Corssen, Schleicher, 
Curtius, and other leading philologists, assume that it is the 
result of progressive assimilation, the dental of the root being 
first weakened to s (because the Koman ear did not tolerate 
two dental mutes coming together), and the following t as- 
similated to this 8 ; the change of ^ to sin cases like m^-swmf 
Icup-simtf etc., where there is no dental at the end of the stem, 

^ On this and a rival expkmation see below, ch. vi. 

' On the origin of aa (tt) see Peile, ch. viii. pp. 387-390. A fuller, but 
(the book being out of print) less accessible discussion of the point is given 
by Curtius, * Tempera und Modi,' pp. 99-1 10 (on the formation of verbs in 
-aaoj, -TToi). 
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Consonant being due to false analogy. (2) The other view (expounded 
Assimiia- hy Mr. Koby in the Preface to his Latin Grammar, pp. Ivii-lxi) 
*^®°' is that U, dt became first ts, ds, and then ss or s ; this second 

change being due to the fact that te^ ds were in Latin 
* unstable ' combinations likely to be soon changed, whereas st 
(the assumed result of the first stage in the process of change of 
it, dt on the other view) is a perfectly 'stable* sound, easy 
to pronounce and very common in Latin, for any further change 
of which there would be no phonetic reason. If, for example, 
tond-tiMTir had (as on the other view) become tons-turn, this latter 
need have undergone no fttrther change (except perhaps to tos^ 
turn, which in fact did result from tors-ttuny the supine of torreo, 
stem tor8')\ Other arguments urged against the first view, 
are (a) that it does not account (except on the arbitrary sup- 
position of ' false analogy ') for the supine in -sum from stems 
ending in Ig, rg, II, rr,' — eurswm, (cuvr-o), mul-8U7n^=^mulg'tumj 
etc., and from a few other verbs {labor, jubeo, premo, maneo, 
Tioereo, etc.) whose perfect active is found with -si : (6) that the 
progressive assimilation which it supposes, though possible, is 
very rare in Latin ; (c) that stems originally ending in s do not 
follow the prescribed change from st to ss .* e. g. ges-tum does 
not become gesswm, 

(c?) Two sounds coalesce into one letter in Greek, when 
dental and guttural mediae (d, y) are followed by y : e. g. tCo/Mi 
=€b'yo-fi(u (root sed- as in Latin), 3i« (root 06-), (rx(C<»=o-x(d-t/o> 
(cp. Latin sctd- in scindo), Z€irs>=:Ayevr, Sanskrit Dy&us. C is 
thus a compound letter = dy and then ds, s being the weak 
sibilant (z), and hence in prosody lengthens a preceding short 
vowel. As with kj/ (see above, p. 75) so yy became dy, and 

this i: thus (raXfr{^G>=:(raX7riy-y6», <r</>a^a>=ot^ay-ya> (stem as in 
2 aor. €(r(^ay-^p), ttc^o; is 7r€d-t6s, pi{a is Fpldya, (Ppa^a is <i>pab-yn 

(n€-<l>pad-ov), Jjo. the Boeotian dialect y was assimilated, to d, 
producing bd — e, g. (jypai^da, o-aX7rtdda> — or d initial, Atvs, Zcvr. 
Incomplete (2) Incomplete Assimilation :— 

Assimua- / ) ' 

tion. (a) Where the two sounds only approximate to each other, 

the change not being so fully carried out. This includes 

^ Mr. Peile (Introduction, p. 396) prefers this view to Corasen's. 
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(a) all those 'euphonic' changes by which the final letter Consonant 
of a root or stem is made to correspond with the first Assimiia- 
letter of a termination either as tenuis, media, or aspirate — 
it being easier to sound two tenues, two mediae, or two as- 
pirates together. Thus in Greek before dental tenues, mediae, 
or aspirates (r, d, 6) only tenu^s, mediae, or aspirates re- 
spectively of other organs can stand; and the only allowable 
combinations are /cr, irr, yd, /3fi, x^» ^' Consequently we have 
from ttXckg), nXtx^vai not 'n\€K&rpfcu, ; from Xey«, Xeicr^r not 
Xey-r6f, Xep^^Mu not \fy6rfiKu ', from d€XOfJUU, btKrhs not dfX''^^ • 
from ypaxfxo, ypair-ros not ypa^rrhs, ypa^r)v not ypai(f>drjv» So in 
Latin from ago we have actiis not ag-tus : from traho, tractus 
not trah-tus: from' lego, lectus not leg-tus. In most of these 
cases, actual pronunciation of the words will make the phonetic 
reason for the change clear. 

Before the tenuis (r, y and x become k, and /3 and (f> become 
ir: Ka ia then written f, and iro-, yjr. Thus from 5y®, &Y-<r<o 
becomes oko-© (of©), cp. reed (reaji)=re^-OT ftx)m rego : Bexofuu, 
d€K-irofuu (de^/uii), cp. traon=ztrak-8i from traho : and so too 
with the futures of rpi/3o> and ypdijxo, or perfect of scriho. 

(5) Nasals often influence the preceding sound. Thus in 
Greek before /i a guttv/rcd tends to become y, a dental to become 
<r (the dental spirant). So we find lkayfi6g not duoK-fibs (di(D«e-a>), 
P€Pp€yfjM not /Sc/Spexfioi (ppexu), ur-fxev not id-fici' (v fid of otSo), 
fjyva-fmi not tlwr-fitu (awrw), neirfuruai not ireTrtid-fMi (Tret^-o)). 

A labial before ft becomes /i by complete assimilation (see above, 
p. 74). In Latin som-nus=«o2>-nt£9, /Samntwn=/S'a5(t)mt«m, 
Kasals again are affected by a following consonant: thus in 
Greek v before gutturals becomes the guttural nasal y {avyicakca 
for (Tvv-icaXea)) ; and the labial nasal ft before labials (^ftTretpor, 
lft^X<'^) ^ before liquids, as we have seen, it is completely 
assimilated (p. 74). So in Latin* n before a labial mute* 
or nasal became m {impeUo, inibuo, iimnottis), though this 
tendency of pronunciation did not at once affect the orthography 
of classical Latin^. 

* On this point see Munro's * Lucretius/ Inteod. to Notes, I. (vol. ii. 
p. 26, 1st ed.). 
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Change off (c) The change of t to o- before t in all Greek dialects but 
Doric [e. g. in 3 singular -rt, <^ijir<, Doric ^xn-i, cp. cWi ; in 
abstract substantives in -tn-s =£ n-r, ^Murtr, Homer and trage- 
dians ifiCLTis ; when suffix ya(Ja), to follows t, e. g. vXowr-tos from 
irXovr-of, tviava-ios, ytpovtrta-^-y^povT'ia ) and in forms like fUofr^ 
Doric FtKorX, Sanskrit vinsati, Latin viginHy and 3 plural 
<t>tpov<ri=iif>tpov(n^<l}€povTi (Doric)] is perhaps a case of assimila- 
tion, occurring first in cases where t with a vowel following 
represented the semi-vowel y(J) sound (e.g. nXova-tos^^irkovT-yo-s) 
and exercised an assibilating influence upon t, and then 
extended to all cases of r followed by t, in a preference for 
the softer sound <r. A similar change of ^ to a* before i in 
the Laconian and Boeotian dialects is evidenced by Aristo- 
phanes (Lysistrata 86 pat ro o-io), cp. also Ach. 906). Similarly 
in late Latin, and in the modem languages derived from it, i 
^ following ty c, d, g assibilated the preceding consonant, so that 
by the seventh century a. d. -<to, -eio were both pronounced -aho 
(whence our pronunciation of words like viationy musician). 
The Italians, again, pronounce ci like English cA, gi as j, and 
have Marzo from Martius, palazzo from jpaiatium, mezzo from 
medius ; while the French have assibilated c before other 
vowels also, e.g. chambre from camera. This assibilation of 
ci, ti is sometimes assumed to have taken place in classical 
times, from the confusion between -do and 'tio found in the 
MS. spelling of such words as condicio ; this confusion being 
further applied as an argument for the soft pronunciation of 
Latin c before t^. But this variety of spelling in MSS. is 
due partly to doubts as to etymology, partly to the assibilation 
of ct, ti in popular pronunciation at the time when the extant 
MSS. were written. Inscriptions (by far the most trustworthy 
guide in orthography) show no such variety of spelling till 
comparatively late times, the change of ei and interchange of 
ci and ti not appearing much before the seventh century a.d., 
and then chiefly in Gkdlic inscriptions. The change of ti (to st) 
was earlier and more general in the vulgar Latin and other 

^ Boby, 'Latin Grammar/ Preface, pp. xlviii-l; Wordsworth, 'Frag- 
ments/ Introd. ill. §§ 23-26. 
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Italian dialects ; but (according to Corssen, who has gone most Ck>ii8onant 

cli&iuro * 

elaborately into the evidence^) it was not established in the Assimiik- 
gpeech of educated Eomans till the fourth century A.D., though 
traceable much earlier in isolated forms, e. g. AcherunsiiLS for 
Acheruntios, Hortensius (in old Latin HorterUius), and many 
names of towns in -ibsio, -esio, cp. with others in -entio, -untio ; 
compare also viciens from vicesien8=:vicensien8 for vicentiens. 
There is no variety, in the most trustworthy inscriptions of 
earlier periods, in the spelling of such words as dtctOy condicio, 
soladum, patridus^ trihunicius, contio, nuntius, indutiae, otium, 
negotium, setius, 

(4) Dissimilation. 

Dissimilation, or the euphonic change of one of two similar Consonant 
sounds whose concurrence displeases the ear, is, as has been Dissimila- 
said, of comparatively rare occurrence. One regular case in 
both Greek and Latin is the change of a dental mute before 
another dental mute at the beginning of a suffix; tt, dr, and 
Br becoming gt; tO, 8$, 6B becoming trB. Thus amnrrhs^ amrr^os 
(avvTfo)] iarT<opz=: ftdrap ; wtardr, TrturOrjvMr^niBTbsy TTtiO-Brjvm : in 
Latin clau8trum=clavd-t'ru/mf eqnester =: equit^er, est^ed-ti 
{edo). In Greek, again, one of two aspirate sounds close 
together is often dissimDated: e.g. Bi-Brjfu becomes W-^i^fu, 
t-Bv-Brfp becomes MBrjv, and -Bi of imperative kkvBi becomes n 
from the preceding aspirate in rv^^i/rt, o-odBtitl, In the redupli- 
cated syllable of verbs beginning «with two consonants, the 
consonant sound is lost (e. g. tierova for Ke-icrova, cyv«jca for 
yeyvtoKa) probably from the tendency to Dissimilation. Lastly, 
in Latin the termination -alis is changed to -oris when an 
I precedes : e. g. mortaliSf lateraliSy but pudlaris, popularis, 
volgaris ; and FariUa a variety of Palilia {Pales), 

Besides the changes which result in the substitution of a changes due 
weaker for a stronger sound, there are others which seem to utterance. 
be due to indistinctness of utterance, in the pronunciation of 
words without sufficient clearness and sharpness to give each 
letter its proper sound. *In this case,' says Mr. Peile, *no 
other recognised letter is at first heard; but an indefinite 

1 * Ueber Auasprache/ etc., i. pp. 49-67. 
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amount of indistinct sound is produced after the letter thus 
slurred; which in time, if this relaxed prcmunciation become 
common, often takes the form of the nearest sound in the 
existing alphabet. Thus^ two letters grow out of one^ and 
a word is often actually increased/ As examples of this 
introduction of additional sound through indistinct pronuncia- 
tion, we have (fdllowing Peile's enumeration), (i) ^Labialism,^ 
the change from k to p, (2) ' Dentalism/ the change from k to i 
Parasitic d ["for both these phenomena see above, pp. 50, 51I. (3) The in- 
sertion of a parasitic d before y or i, dy, we have already seen 
, (p. 76), becomes f by partial assimilation of y to the weak 
dental spirant z : and when we find in Greek (yy-hvy but in 
all the cognate languages y of root yug or its regular substitute, 
the conclusion seems warranted that somehow or other a d 
sound, not radical, became heard before the y, and that thus 
this combination dy was avoided by passing to C, as in the cases 
already noticed. Curtius (* Griechische Etymologic/ p. 551 sq. 
second edition) gives examples of various forms arising, as he 
thinks, from the combination of y with a parasitic d arising 
from indistinct articulation : e. g. (a) f in (yyov, in fo/«a (root 
yarri)^ in Cio fibs and ivfu] (Sanskrit ytLsha, Latin itts), in none of 
which is d radical The double verb forms -af©, -aw are also ex- 
plained by Curtius on the same principle : -a© being a variation 
from aya with the loss of y, it is assumed that before y fell out 
it may have given rise to a parasitic d — ^a very ingenious and 
not impossible explanation, (h) di, in the adjectival termination 
-fiio-s, which Curtius regards as arising from the common -uo^ 
or -yo-; this termination -dio- being always preceded by a 
vowel, after which the sounds to would be diflScult to pronounce 
clearly. (Others, however, consider that -bio- is weakened from 
original -ryo-: and the etymology is at best very doubtful.) 
The same applies to a few terminations in 'beos, e. g dbeXi^i-beos, 
where b is not radical, but an original ryo might also be 
assumed, (c) (h/ loses the original y, so that parasitic d only 
remains, e. g. in the Boeotian bvy6v for Cvy^yj Upabbm for 
Updby<D (tepa^ea), or Upa.y<a {Upam). bvyov is strong evidence for 
the theory of the rise of t in Cvy^v, but we can hardly feel 
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tenough certainty either as to original form or meaning toBarasitictf 
pronounce a verdict upon other cases to which Curtius applies 
his theory — e.g. the particles bri, bri» and suffixes -de and -t« as 
modifications of (d)y€ from the pronominal root ya ; or adverbs 
in -bop, -brfVf -ba, patronymics in -ba, and nominal stems in -ab- or 
-lb-, as arising from the adjectival suffix ya'{io) with a parasitic d. 
The rarity however of d and great frequency of y{j) as an 
element in stem-formations of Indo-European languages make 
it difficult to find any other way of harmonising these Greek 
fornts with those of kindred languages : and it is fairly urged by 
Curtius and his supporters that a process which every one allows 
in seme cases (e.g. Cvy^'' and bvy6vy cp. with itLg-um) is at least 
possible in others^. 

(4) The aspiration of unaspirated letters (in words where ^pi^tionpf 

^^' - ^ '■ ^ unaspirated 

none of the cognate languages exhibit an aspirate or its sub- letters, 
•stitutes) is found to some extent both in Sanskrit and Greek ; 
a parasitic h being produced, most commonly by influence of 
an adjoining nasal or liquid or preceding a, as in <t>povbos (frpo), 
KkeWpop (the suffix -Tpop)y T€(fi-pa (Latin tep^o), Xvx-vog (Xvic-, 
luc-eo)f i^fjyprif (i^tprfs), <Tx<iC(o {scid in 8ci{n)do), and perhaps 
aOk-pfo (if .a strengthened form of sta which in Sanskrit becomes 
stha). In other cases no cause for the change is apparent 
beyond mere laziness operating irregularly, and afiecting only 
some words permanently, e.g. ^€if)apop, iro(l)6sy (ra<l>^s {sap- of 
sap-io). In Latin the aspirates had early disappeared ; but 
irregular aspiration at the beginning of a word seems to have 
been known both in Latin and Greek. Both peoples left out the 
aspirate where it ought to begin a word, and in both there was 
a tendency to replace it where it had no right to be ; just as in 
vulgar English the h is often regularly dropped, and almost 
as regularly inserted before a vowel where it is not required* 
There seems to have been a tendency in Greek to aspirate an 
initial v, e.g. vbtop, vnb, vtrpepos, a tendency which is intelligible 
if we suppose the sound of v to have been something like 

^ Examples of a similar phenomenon in other languages are — Italian 
diacere, diadntOt maggiore (from Latin jacere, hyacinthus, major) ; Modern 
Greek fiid/a {ptcuciop); Gothic daddja (O. H. G. tajH ; Skt. dlxayftini)« 
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German ii^ which is difficult to pronounce without a breath 
slipping out before it. The Aeolic Siiifits (^fim) is probably 
right : fifuis resting on a false analogy from v/icTr, where ' repre- 
flUents y. In other cases, e.g. amos, cp. with uckos, equus, etc. ; 
t<os in Attic Greek (other dialects having smooth breathing); 
dfiofyreiv (Attic), cp. with rffifiporov (Epic) ; there seems nothing 
to account for the aspirate, which is perhaps due to mere mistake. 
Aspiration In Latin the insertion of h was of later date, never being 

in Latin. , ,-».... 

found, according to Corssen, upon Kepubbcan inscriptions. 
After jp, e, t, r it occurs chiefly in Greek words, but not before 
loo B.C. and not generally before 50 b.c. About this period 
there appears to have begun a tendency to insert in pronuncia- 
tion, and also in writing, a superfluous h: thus Cicero (Orat. 
48, § 160) says that at one time he spoke as the old Bomans 
did, pulcros, Cetegoa, triumpoSf but afterwards conformed to 
the ordinary practice and said Fyrrhus^ Fhryges (not as Ennius 
wrote, BwtruSy Bruges); but still sepulcra, coronas, lacnmaSy 
etc. Catullus wrote a weU-known epigram (Ixxxiv. ed. Ellis) 
ridiculing the pronunciation of chommoda, hinsidias, etc : 
and according to Quintilian (I. O. i. 5, 20) some inscriptions 
in his time had choronae, chenturtones, pra,echones. In late 
inscriptions (fourth century A.D. and onwards) the utmost 
irregularity is seen, A being omitted and inserted almost at 
random, e. g. hoc {a(^, hornat, hextricata, hadituSy hauctoritaSy 
onvim, aMtat, inospita; from which we infer great confusion 
and uncertainty in the use of the aspirate in the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of those who cut the inscriptions. I^nally in modem 
Italian the h is not sounded at all. 

In MSS. of the best classical authors and in the writings 
of grammarians there is a good deal of uncertainty in the 
spelling of particular words, the errors being more often in 
omission of h (from reaction, probably, against the tendency 
noticed by Cicero and Catullus). The preferable spelling, for 
example, of the following words is harundo, harena, heres, JioluSy 
hordeurriy hairuspexy hedera, eruSy umeruSy umcyr : but all these 
are constantly spelt otherwise in the best MSS.^ 

* See Munro*8 *Lucretms,' Introd. to Notes, I; Kennedy's 'Virgil,' 
Appendix E, pp. 607-609 (ist ed.). ' 
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(5) Auxiliary Vowels (prefixed or inserted)^ Auifliary 

An auxiliary (inorganic) vowel, purely phonetic in its origin, 
is found most frequently before \y p, fi, p, and rarely before 
an explosive sound; never before r, tt, ^. A protracted or 
fricative sound has something of a vowel character (see above, 
p. 32) about it, and it is therefore easy for a vowel to slip out 
before such a sound; whereas before a momentary (explosive) 
Bound the vowel must be deliberately and consciously sounded. 
This additional (' prosthetic') vowel is sometimes found at the 
beginning, sometimes in the middle, of a word; oftenest as a 
or €, less often as o or 1, seldom aa v. Examples in Greek ; 
(a) initial; d-ar^p (cp. Latin stella=stsr-iila, Yedic Sanskrit 
Btar, German Stern^ our star): d^tnraipio (an easier form of 
mrotpo); i-\ax6s (Sanskrit laghu-s, Latin levis^^legnr-is); €-/Ae, 
€'po\ cp. with ft€, pM (stem ma); e^eXo, BeXa; the Homeric 
cfc/iyciy, iFtiKXMTif tFep6Tj, etc.; li-popa (Sanskrit naman, Latin 
nomen); ^/i^aXo^zr^-yd^aXor {navel); 6-bovs (stem odopr-, Latin 
dens, Sanskrit dantah). In these and similar cases (a limited 
number in all) the vowel seems to be merely phonetic, the result 
of careless articulation. 

(b) Medial, Here the case is not always so clear, because 
the fuller form may sometimes be the older and have lost its 
vowel Thus dpeya quoted by Schleicher (Oomp. § 46), as referable 
to a root arg with e inserted, is as likely to be from a root rag 
(Latin, r^-o) with an initial prefix o. iX{€)y€tv6s, ifk-v-Bov (root 
tkB"), ak-f'(» (oXjc^, Latin are-eo), are more probable cases. In 
the conjugation of many verbs we find a secondary stem formed 
by the phonetic addition of c alternating with the original stem. 
Sometimes the enlarged stem forms the present, the shorter 
stem the other tenses, as y?^-, yi/^c-oj, yiyt^B-a; doK-, doKe-o, d^ 
bcy-pai : sometimes vice versa, as p^X'* fia;^-o-fuit, i-paxe-trdprfv^ 
olx', otxo-pai, olxn-o-optu, (Curtius' Greek Grammar, §§ 325, 6). 

In Latin there is but little evidence of a vowel as a phonetic 
prefix ; enim (cp. ^nam) and e-quidem (quidem) being almost the 
only instances. 

(6) Insertion of Auxiliary Consonants. AuxiliaiT 

In Greek between yp, pp, pX; dy'b-phg=:dppbs (stem ai/cp-); 

6 2 
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fAtOTjfiPpia :=fi€(rrjfipta (jjfiepa) i &fjfipoT0Sz:zafipoT09 (tteta fipo-, 

Latin mor-); fM/u/3Xfii)ica=/i€/LiXo>ica (stem /aoX-). ppords is for 

p.ppoT6s=:ppvr6s \ Pkirra for fj^^iTTa^s^fieXiT-^m I in both case9 
-the P is parasitic. 

In Latin p between ms — hiemps, sumpsi. 

In modem languages French ^cwd[re (gener), nomhre {nume* 
mis); English kumhle (kwrnUis), Afnhleside {=^Hamal-8eat ; 
Hamcd being a Norse name), are examples of similar phonetio 
insertion of 6, d. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to refei^ 

most of the changes of sound that haye been noticed to one 

uniform principle, viz. the tendency to weak articulation and 

National the desire to secure the easiest pronunciation. But in tracing 

peculiarities , _ 

of utterance, the operation of such tendencies it must be remembered that 
the diflSculty of uttering a particular sound varies with different 
tribes and nations. It varies, as we know, with different 
individuals sometimes from organic defect, sometimes from 
want of practice; and such varieties of pronunciation, unless 
deliberately corrected or successfully fought against, become 
permanent peculiarities^. Hence (to take examples from Eng-^ 
lish) we have people who cannot pronounce r, who * lisp' the 
sound of 3 as th, who pronounce 'z; as tc; and vice versa. And 
«o with nations; certain sounds or classes of sounds are pre- 
ferred or avoided^, are more or less frequently or seldom 
pronounced : and in this way, on the separation of different 
tribes from a common stock, the same words take different 
shapes among different tribes, the ambiguous or intermediate 
sounds being differently fixed or differently developed. In 
Professor Max Miiller's Lectures, Series 11. Lecture iv. pp. 
-1 71-183, etc., will be found a number of illustrations {a) of 
the absence or presence of certain sounds in the speech of 
particular nations, (&) of the different shapes which the same 
root exhibits in different languages ; from which a few selections 
' are here made. 

(a) The dentals seem to be the easiest sounds ; they are the 

* See Max Muller'g 'Lectures,* II. Lect. iv. 

^ Whitney, 'life and Growth of Language/ p. 71, 
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inost universally employed and are the first uttered by ctildren. 
But it is said that the dental media d does not Occur in Chinese 
nor in three American dialects. Again, some of the Polynesian 
(Turanian) languages have no gutturals, and some North 
American dialects no labials; while in the language of the 
Sandwich Islands the gutturals- and dentals are indistinguish- 
able. The tenues and mediae are not distinguished in the 
Polynesian dialects, and are often confused by the Welsh, 
who say TavU for David, pet for bed, Sanskrit shows many 
weakened forms of consonants, due perhaps in some measure 
to the effects of the enervating climate of India: e.g. the 
palatal sibilant 7 (s' or s) which arises from careless pronuncia- 
tion of k without bringing the root of the tongue firmly against 
the back of the palate; or the 'palatal* sounds ^, ^ (A;, g) 
which are weakenings of k and g respectively. ' Sanskrit has 
the aspirated mediae gh, dh, bli, which were difficult sounds 
to most other Indo-European nations (see above, p. 34). Greek 
retains the aspirated tenues X) ^9 <^ • Latin has neither. The 
comparative peculiarities of Latin and Greek with respect to 
final sounds have already been noticed (p. 72). 

. (6) The variation of the same root in different languages Orimm'e 
may be illustrated by 'Grimm's Law' of regular interchange 
between (i) Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin taken as one group, 

(2) Gothic and Low German dialects (including English), 

(3) High German and its stock (including modem German); 
the one having an aspirated mute (or fricative representing the 
aspirate) where the second has a media and the third a tenuis. 
The following formula will express this law : — 



(i) Sanskrit, Greek, Latin . «. 

(2) Gothic and Low Gemian. » 

(3) High German, etc 


L 

Aspirate 

Madia 

Tenuis 


Media 
Tenuis 
Aspirate 


III. 

Tenuis 

Aspirate 

Media 



The following table gives a simple illustration, of its working ; 
initial letters being taken as freest from the influence of 
neighbouring consonants, and dentals as offering the most 



Grimm's 
Jaw, J 
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regular illoBtration. Fuller illuBtrationa are given in the table 
below, p. 91 :— 



L 






% 






f Greek * . . . . 
'ILatin/. . , . 


Ovy&Tfjp 


OVP 


ehpa 


tuev 






fera 


fores 






2. English (2 . , . 


daughter 


deer 


door 


mead 




3. German t or th'^t 


tocfUer 


thier 


thor 


meth 




n. 












rGreek 8 . , . , 
[Latin (2 . • • • 


ddoift 


Zaiuof 


^ 


iJi-ttv 


tScap^ 


den$ 


domare 


duo 


edere 


unda 


2, English t . . , 


tooth 


tame 


two 


eat 


water 


3. German z or«* 


zahn 


zahftien 


zwei 


eseen 


waster 


m. 












jGreek t . . , . 
' LLatin t , , , . 


rh (ov) 


T/Xif 




r6 




ta 


tres 


tenuU 


la-tud 


frater 


2, English th , . . 


thou 


three 


thin 


that 


brother 


3. German d . . . 


dvk 


drei 


(2tt»f> 


das 


bruder. 



The principal exceptions to this law of change are thus 
classed in Ferrar's Comparative Grammar, pp. 34-38. 

1. Onomatopoeic and imitative words, and natural sounds : 
e.g. vXajcr^, English Tiowly German hetden ; icXayvfi (Latin clango\ 
English elcmk^ clatter^ etc., Old Norse Maka ; fjuifjifirj, &tnra, 
{mamma, papiUe), English mamma, papa, German amms, 
(from the natural sounds ma, pa) ; Sanskrit tata (dear), Greek 
rerra, TirOrf, &c., English Ht, teat, Old High German tutto 
(breast). 

2. Borrowed words, in which the sound of the original 
language was naturally retained. 

3. Begular exceptions in the consonantal groups sk, st, sp. 
Thus in Latin steUa, English star, German stem, the st sound 
is identical ; the hard s, in fact, not being easily pronounced 
with any sound but a hard one, 

4. Where sounds have been irregularly changed within the 
same language. Thus the change from Sanskrit dv&ra to 

^ So a Greek aspirate frequently corresponds to Latin $ (see above, 
p. 66). 
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English door, G-erman Thor (Old High German tor), would beGrimm'a 
exceptional, did not Ovpa, fores show that d of dv&ra represents 
an original aspirate dh. So in Sanskrit budhna (depth), 
(English bottom. Old High Oerman bodam), h represents bh 
of Indo-European bhvdhna. 

The process of this ' Lautverschiebung/ or Dislocation of 
Consonants, between the languages in question, is thus traced 
by Professor Max MtQler (Lectures, Series II. Lecture v). 

i. The physiological analysis of sound shows, at each of the Original pro. 

. . „ / « ., , ... cessofthe 

three points of consonantal contact, four possible varieties of changes for- 
pronunciation — viz. a Tiard sound (tenuis), or a soft sound Grimm's 
(media), or aspiration by an audible emission of breath imme- 
diately after utterance of the hard or soft sound. Thus we 
have:— 

Guttural k, kh, g, gh. 

Denial , . . . . t, th, d, dh. 
Labial p, ph, b, bh. 

2. The development of, and maintenance of, the distinction 
between these varieties of articulation is characteristic of the 
increasing development of languages, in which new ideas are 
constantly requiring expression, and the phonetic organs are 
consequently driven to new devices which gradually assume 
a settled a^d traditional form. There was probably a time 
when the Indo-European peoples (as yet un-separated) had 
no aspirates at all: and while some dialects never arrived 
at more than one set of aspirates, others ignored them air 
together or lost them again in course of time. But it seems 
likely that before the separation of the Indo-European peoples^ 
some of them at any rate had elaborated a threefold modifica- 
tion of consonantal contact — tenuis, media, and aspirate — ^thus 
securing in many cases (e.g. the roots tar, 'to cross,' dar, 'to 
tear,' dhar, ' to hold') distinct utterances for distinct expressions. 
The dbtinction thus gained was kept up in Sanskrit by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated media (t, d, dh) ; and in Greek by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated tenuis (r, d, 6). But in Latin, where 
the aspirates had not been realised at all, the distinct utterance 
of the third (or aspirated) variety of consonantal sound would 
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Grimm's imturally be lost. Thus (to take a case where only two roots, 
one containing an aspirated sound, had to be distinguished) in 
Sanskrit we have da-dftrmi, * I give/ and da-dh&-nif, * I place ;' 
Greek keeps up the distinction in bi-bw-fu and ri-Brf^fjit; Latin 
is obliged to give it up, and retains only one of the two rooiw 
in da-re, ' to give,' replacing the other by different words, such 
as facere or ponere. But credere, eondere, ahdere point back 
to the root dhd, * to place,' as having existed originally in Latin 
as in other cognate languages. The Teutonic tribes again, 
who had no aspirates^ tried nevertheless to maintain the dis- 
tinction between the threefoM varieties of consonantal contact, 
which had come to them as * the phonetic inheritance of their 
Aryan (Indo-European) forefethers :' and it is in their en- 
deavours to supply the place of the aspirates in words common 
to them with the ether Indo-European nations that Professor 
Max MuUer sees the first step in the progress of * Lautverschie- 
bung/ "Where Sanskrit had aspirated mediae, and Greek 
aspirated tenues, Gothic (like Celtic and Sclavonic) preferred 
the corresponding mediae, High German the corresponding 
tenues. None of these, however, borrowed from, or came 
after, another; they are 'national varieties of the same type 
or idea/ 

3. Thus far * Lautverschiebung' is the representation of 
aspirate sounds by nations which 4id not possess them : but 
the stock of common Indo-European words which began with 
^nediae {g, h, d) and tenues (Jc, t, p) led to further changes 
in Gothic and High German utterance. These nations having, 
as we have seen, already used their mediae and tentces respec- 
tively to supply the place of the aspirates, found themselves 
in a difficulty. The Goths, for instance, felt the distinction 
between the two series of consonantal sounds which Sanskrit 
kept distinct as gh, dh, hh and g, d, h ;, but they had already 
employed the second to denote the first ; and so, in order to 
keep them distinct, fixed this latter series g,d,h in. their own 
national utterance as k, t, p. Then arose the same difficulty 
of maintaining distinct the third series of sounds which Sanskrit 
and Greek had fixed as k, t, p; and the only remaining ex- 
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pedient was to adopt the corresponding *hard breaths' %, <A, Grimm's 
and/. 

Similarly the High German tribes, having taken the sounds 
which Greek took as aspirate tenues Xt ^, <^y to be k, ty p, were 
driven to adopt the breaths ch, z, f as the second variety ; while 
for the third variety nothing was left but the mediae, which 
however in the guttnral and labial series have constantly been 
replaced by Gothic h and^I 

If we denote the aspirates by (i), the mediae by (ii), the 
tenues by (iii), and the breaths by (iv), the following table will 
exhibit the process just described : — 





Original Aspirate. 


Media. 


Tenuis. 


A.l Sanskrit . • . 
B. J Gothic . . . 


. (1) gh, dh, bh. 
. (ii) g, d, b. 


(ii) g, d, b. 
(iii) k. t, p. 


(iii) k, t, p. 
(iv) h, th. f. 


A-l Greek . . . 

> 

C. High German . 


. (i) X, •. 4>' 
. (iii) k, t, p. 


(ii) 7. 8, i9. 
(iv) ch, z, f . 


(iii) K, T, If. 
(ii) (g), d, (b). 
h f 



The ehief objection to this theory of the changes of Grimm's 
Law is, as Mr. Peile points out (in note i to his 5th chapter), 
the want of sufficient motive for the second variation. The first 
obviously arose from the desire to get rid of the objectionable 
aspirates, which were expressed by the mediae in Gothic, the 
other changes following from a desire for clearness. But it is 
not so easy to see why, when the aspirates were gone, and only 
the breaths A, th, f left, the High German speech should have 
made any further change. Nor is it easy upon any theory 
to account for the first variation in the Gothic and Low 
German dialects, from the mediae or sonants g, d, h to the 
tcTmes or surds k, t, p ; for all analogy of languages shows 
that phonetic change is from harder to easier sounds (i.e. 
from tenues to m£diae) and not vice versa, so that kvn, for 
example, would be at once assumed to be an earlier not a 
later form than gentis, y^vos. The facts are indisputable ; but 
they seem to contradict one of the most invariable and best 
authenticated laws of speech. Nor has any theory yet been 
devised which is satisfactory at all points. We can only say 
generally of the changes for which we cannot account that they 
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are possibly examples on a large scale of that tendency to main- 
tain the distinctive features of a word against the influence of 
phonetic decay, an example of which is seen in the ' compensa- 
tory lengthening' of a syllable to make up for some loss of 
sound ; and which may often be discerned in a struggle of the 
intellectual or instructive desire to preserve those parts of a 
word that are characteristic of its meaning against the physical 
tendency to reduce the effort of articulation. 

General Table of Qrixnm's Law. 



Original Sounds. 


A. 


B. 

Gothic and 

Low 

Gei'inan. 


C. 

High 
German. 


Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


I. Agpiiates ' 


rKH 

TH 

.PH 


gll(h) 
dh(li> 
bli(h) 


X 


h, f (g, v) 
f (d, b) 
f(b) 


g 
d 

b 


k 

t 

P 


n. Mediae 


rG 
D 


gO) 

d 


7 
8 


g 
d 


k 
t 


ch 
zz 




IB 


b 


3 


b 


(P)M 


f.ph 


III. Tenues - 


T 


k 
t 


K 
T 


c, qu 
t 


b,g(f) 
th,d 


b,g,k 
d 




LP 


P 


W 


P 


^v 


f.v 



* There are few really Saxon, and no GrOthic (unless foreign), words 
befi^nning with p. In Sanskrit, too, the consonant b, which ought to cor- 
respond to Gothic p, is seldom, if ever, an initial sound, its place being 
occupied by v. Hence this particular phase of Grimm^s Law is inserted 
without illustration by both Bopp and Max MuUer, to complete the 
scheme. 
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I 
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5" 

s 
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GO 



s 



.Cs, e>. cs. *>. 
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^ 
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OB 



OB 
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I 
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O H*» 



d 

01 



go. 



g'-S-g'E 
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w 
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0) 
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CHAPTER V: 



FeSMATION OF WOBDS. 

Elements LANGUAGE is made up of articulate sounds combined into 
* words. These sounds, however^ convey no meaning in them- 
selves (except in a few cases of interjectional sounds): and jit 
is only when words are formed that we have language properly 
so called, the medium of communication between men, the 
means of expression of human thought. Thus, although to 
understand the changes and varieties in the outer form of 
language, it is necessary to investigate the nature of sounds 
and their production by the physical organs of voice — the 
'Phonology' or * Sound-Lore' of linguistic study; the ulti- 
mate facts in language regarded as an expression of thought 
or meaning are words — or rather, the elements, or several 
combinations of sounds expressive of meaning, into which a 
careful analysis shows that all words can be divided — ^i. e. 
Analysis of 'Morphology' or * Word-Lore \' These elements are broadly 
fiiadicaiand divided into 'radical' and 'formative' — i.e. on the one hand, 
eie^ift^* *h8,t portion of the word which gives its general meaning in 
the simplest and most rudimentary form;, on the other, all 

^ Some references to books which treat more fiiUy of these questions 
than is possihie here, may be of service to the student. Thus, on Pho- 
nology: Schleicher, 'Compendium,' §§ 1-204; Ferrar, * Comparative 
Grammar,' ch. i-vi. §§ 1-86; Peile, * Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology;* Boby, * Latin Grammar,' Book I. §§ 1-302; Curtius, (The 
Student's) * Greek Grammar,' §§ T-99; and * Elucidations,* pp. 17-47. On 
Morphology: Schleicher, §§ 205-241; Ferrar, ch. vii. viii. §§ 87-127; 
Roby, Book IIL §§ 740-999. ia, Curtius* * Greek Grammar' and * Eluci- 
dations ' the formation of Noun and Verb stems is treated as a part of 
Noun and Verb Inflection. 
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those additions which vary or define or resixict this general 
idea, or adapt the word for its place among, and its relation 
to, other words combined into a sentence for the expression 
of thought. The radical element of a word is termed the 
rool : while under the term formative elements are included 
(i) those modifications of the root either by 'dynamic change' 
or by the addition of suffixes (themselves originally independent 
roots), by which it becomes a Noun- or Verb-^ Stem ;' (2) 
the inflections expressive of Case, Number, or Gender, Tense, 
Mood, or Person, by which these Noun- or Verb-Stems are 
enabled to express so many various shades of meaning when 
placed in relation to each other as parts of a sentence. 

fit should be noted here, that this division into Noun andiw^wionof 

»- ^ words into 

Verb ('Nominal' and 'Verbal' Stems or Bases) is exhaustive Noun and 

^ ' Verb ex- 

of Indo-European words. In all Indo-European languages haustive. 
(and therefore in Greek and Latin) there are originally only 
two kinds of words distinguished as noun (ovofia) and verb 
(jprjixa). The faculty of language in man leads him first to 
give names (nomina, 6p6fiaTa) as signs expressive of conceptions, 
and then leads him to form verbs {verba, ptifiara) to express 
that which 'is said' about or predicated of the conception 
expressed by names. All other 'Parts of Speech' designated 
by grammatical analysis have been developed out of one or 
other of the two main classes of Nouns and Verbs. This is 
sufficiently obvious with Adverbs, which are often merely case- 
forms of existing nouns, substantive or adjective (e. g. ducfiVf 
insta/r, torva tuena, ifktiov, irXctcrra), and can generally be traced 
back to archaic, or mutilated, or otherwise altered case-forms. 
The same applies to Prepositions, which grammatical analysis 
shows to have been originally adverbs^, separable alike 
from the cases with which they are used, and from the words 
with which they .are compounded in classical Greek or Latin ; 
many prepositions being still used in those languages as adverbs 
(e.g. arUe, cireum, contra, ^octra, etc.) So too with Conjunc- 
tions and all 'Particles,' though it is not always possible to 

* See Curtius' (The Student's) 'Greek Grammar,' §§ 444-446; 'Eluci- 
dations/ ch. xvii. pp. 200-202* 
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trace the original form in words wbicbi being in very constant 
use and not as tlie most essential words in a sentence, are 
the more liable to corruption and decay in utterance. In words 
however such as ort, ^^d, quia, quam it is obvious; que is 
some case form of qui ; wr is evidently adverbial, and ut is 
merely its phonetic equivalent; non=9ie wn/wn; and ne, nei 
is evidently a case form: and similarly, numbers of examples 
might be produced, were we concerned now with more elaborate 
proof of the statement here given ^.] 
Eoots. By a ^root* we mean the simplest combination of sounds 

which expresses the general meaning of any word or set of 
kindred words, e.g. da is the root of Sanskrit da-d&-mi {bib&fu), 
da-mus, da-tur, etc., Sanskrit da-tar {dorfjp), etc. : jttg ofjii{n)go, 
jtig-v/ni (for the nasal sound n in present stem cp. Xa/u^ai/a>» 

The formative elements, sufi&xes and inflexions, which form 
words from simple roots, are originally independent roots. 
Thus in bidtofu, da-dft-mi, mi is a weakened form of ma the 
pronominal element of first person ; in vox {voc-s), Sanskrit vftk 
(=v4k-s), s=sa demonstrative pronoun. 

Thus every I. E. word is a whole gradually sprung from 
several, or at least two ' roots.' The first of these is iJie * root ' 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, i e. that which conveys 
the meaning in general; the others have degenerated into 
suffixes for expressing modifications of meaning. 

In the 'Isolating ' or ' Radical ' stage of language, the roots 
remain separate and distinct : i ma. 

In Agglutinative languages the principal root remains the 
same, but receives an addition in the form of a changeable 
prefix, suffix, or infix : i-m>a or i-mi. 

The InflectioncUy or highest type of language, alters the prin- 
cipal root (by reduplication or by raising the vowel) for purposes 
of expression : aimi (Sanskrit eml), dfAi ^. 
. N.B. — A simple root without modification or addition of 
puffix cannot form a word. 

* See Appendix II. 

^ On iitie three * stages ' of linguistic growth, see ch. ii. pp. 4-8. 
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Koots are always monosyUahic ; and are disfcingnished as : — 

1. Primary ; e. g. t (go), ad (eat), da (give), yu (join). 

2. Seeonda/ry ; e. g, tud (strike), yug {jttg, yoke, L e. join), 
yudh (fight, i. e. join battle), plu (flow), ard (hurt), spac (see). 

These secondary roots are probably in all cases (as evidently 
ytig, yudh, cp. with yu) modifications of primary roots, by the 
addition of a letter or letters, expressmg usually some extension 
or limitation of the idea \ The additional element may have 
been in some cases 'dynamic' (see above, p. 51), in others 
* phonetic ' — i. e. a mere change of sound, afterwards turned to 
account for the expression of meaning, as e.g. the phonetic 
variation of the a-sound into a, «, o (p. 36). 

The primary roots are the most important in the history 
of language, but their predicative power being generally too 
indefinite to answer the purpose of advancing thought, they 
were to a large extent encroached upon and supplanted by 
secondary roots. 

Fhilologis,ts are not agreed upon the exact definition of a pefinition of 
^root* Professor Max MilUer (Lectures, I. p. 215) states a 
root to be 'whatever cannot be reduced to a simpler or more 
original form.' This, he says afterwards (Lectures, II. chap, iii.) 
is objected to as making a root a mere abstraction, and so unfit 
to explain the realities of language ; to which he replies that 
in one sense a root is an abstraction ; for it is a cause, which 
we only recognise and arrive at from its effects, viz. words. 
These effects we hear in language, but not the root itself. 
At the same time Professor Max MlQler seems to maintain 
the real force- of roots — e. g. that the root da, in some way 
or other which we cannot yet explain, has some necessary 
connection with the idea of 'giving' — and regards them as 
'phonetic types' which we cannot as yet explain, but which 
alone give us definite forms on which to rest our enquiries into 
language, standing between us and the 'chaos of onomatopeia 

* e. g. from root tar (whence Tcipw, tero, etc.) we get the modified forms 
itra), tri (triticum), tru (rpvoj, etc.), torh (torqueo^ d-Tp€iic-^« = * not turned'), 
tram (rp^/io;), trib {rpificDf tribula), trup (rpvnavov). Tra is a variety of 
tar : tri and tru are secondary, by modification of a to i, u. 
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and interjections.' It seems liowever that, as we cannot know 
with certainty the ultimate form of these roots, our speculations 
as to the connection between them and the ideas they express 
can he little more than guess-work \ 

Those therefore who disbelieve in the existence of, or at least 
in any chance of finding out, any necessary connection between 
roots and the ideas expressed by them, prefer to consider rootfl 
as ' mere abstractions,' as * headings ' of common elements under 
which to class words belonging to the same family, as * labels ' 
or ' tickets ' of classification. After all, they say, we can only 
find out in many cases the simplest forms in individual 
languages ; and if in different languages we find different 
simplest forms or roots to express the same idea, it is hard 
to assume in the case of any one of them any inherent or 
natural power by which it is connected especially with that 
idea. An example of this view may be seen in Peile^s ' Intro- 
duction to Greek and Latin Etymology,' where the definiti(»i 
given by Curtius of a root as ' that combination of sounds which 
remains when a word is stripped of everything formative' is 
accepted \ 

I am inclined to think this latter view is the safest, and 
the most consistent not only with the present state of the 
science of language but with its future prospects. As was 
said above (chap. i. pp. 2, 3) we arrive by analysis of language 
at certain primitive and elementary combinations of sounds, 
which we call 'roots,* and which, forming as they do the 
common element in groups of connected or kindred words, 
we speak of as conveying such and such a meaning. But we 
must now, and I think always, accept these simplest forma 
as ultimate facts which Philology will never explain to us. 
Comparison of languages and anal3rsi8 of words may now 

* Mr. Peile puts this forcibly and clearly (* Introduction/ p. 42) : * That 
there waa some connection (between idea and form) originally I believe; 
but I do not believe that it is ever discoverable with certainty : and that it 
was ever necessary, I deny.' And in support of this position he aptly 
quotes M. Hunan's dictum (De TOrigine du Langage, p. 48), * La liaison du 
sens et du mot n'est jamais n^cessaire, jamais arbitraire, tou jours elle eat 
motiv^.* 

* Ch. iii. pp. 41-44 (3rd ed.). 
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and then point to some simpler and more elementary form' 
than has yet been reached : but the prospect of finding out 
the reason of such forms, and wkj/ they came to have the 
meanings which they have in language, is so remote, if not 
altogether visionary, that it may for all practical purposes be 
disregarded. And therefore I prefer such a description or 
definition of roots as assumes nothing with regard to their 
inherent power of expressing particular meanings, and whether 
under the title of 'abstractions,' * labels,' or * simplest forms' 
takes them as fieicts, but uneoDptainahle /acts. 

On this view, then, a root may be defined as ' the simplest 5^^^*^®" ^^ 
ascertained combination of sounds, which expresses the general 
meaning of any word or set of kindred words in one or more 
Indo-European languages^.' 

Boots are for the most part ^ ^predicative,' i. e. expressive of 
ideas of action, state, etc. ; but there is a limited number of 
* pronomiTial ' or * demonstrative ' roots (expressive e. g. of such 
ideas as * here,' ' there,' * this,' * he,' ' I,' etc.), which cannot be 
traced back to predicative roots and must be considered inde- 
pendent of those ordinarily so called. These pronominal roots 
enter considerably into the formation of inflections \ as w^l as 
of the pronouns and pronominal particles (i. e. conjunctions and 
some adverbs and prepositions). 

^ The distinction between roots, stems, and words may be shortly put 
thus : — ^The root is the original part of the word, giving a certain idea ; 
the stem is that idea more closely defined to a certain bearing of it ; the 
inflected form (or vford) is the complete word as used in speech in connec- 
tion with other words in a sentence. Compare * Elucidations to Curtius* 
Greek Grammar/ Translator's Preface, p. vii. 

' A list of Indo-European pronominal roots is given in Leo Meyei^s 
' Vergleichende Grammatik,' I. pp. 324-335: cp. Ferrar, *Comp. Gram.' 
$ 95. The following are among the more important of these roots and 
their derivatives : a, whence probably the augment (in Sanskrit a), and 
possibly l7Gi>, a-a/i€-$ {•ijfitTs)^ etc.; i, in i-d, i-pse, i-ta, etc.; kva (who), 
Skt. ka-s, Gk. rU, Lat. quis; ira;«. Ion. xcus, lea-l (a locative), ic€v ; ta 
(demonstrative), whence Gk. r^r, t^, rd, o^rot^ etc., Lat. is-te, ipse, (for 
vp-te), tumt tarn, Uem, etc. ; da-, whence 7ro-Sa-v6$, $-d€, quando, qui-dam^ 
unde, etc. ; sa (demonstrative), Gk. 6, 1), &-va( ; 71a, an, ana^ whence Gk. 
vol), vlw, K^, ytV, iLy, iVf Avdf Lat. nos, ne, nvm, in, etc. : ^^ in d-ird, irapd, 
vep2, a&, 'pro, per, etc.; hhxi, in Skt, inflections, -bbyas, -bhyom, and 
-bhifl, Gk. -01, and Lat. -his, -^ims of dat. abl. plur. ; ma, tva, and wa 
of ist and and pers. and reflexive pronoun. 
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stems. Stems (also called 'bases' or Hhemes') arise from roots by 

modification of the root-vowel, or addition of formative suffixes. 
Boots express a possibility (potentiality) of action. The stems 
formed from them denote for verbs the action itself, for nouns 
the person, state, or thing concerned in or resulting from that 
action. Thus the root c^= giving (potential); da-dft-mi, di- 
do- fu, doz=i^l give;' to-rrifi^ (2a-<or = the person giving, the 
giver; d<$-o-tf= state of giving; c2o-ntim = thing given. The 
stem of a word is most readily detected by observing what 
remains when the ' inflections ' (i. e. declension or conjugation 
ending) is withdrawn. 

InflectioDs. Inflections are the alterations in or additions to a word, to fit 
it for different functions as parts of a sentence : the common 
part which remains the same under these different uses being 
the stem. Thus in X<$yos, domintbs : — 

N. \6yo9. 

D. X4$7o-o«, XAy^. 

A. X^7o-K. 

Y. \6rfO' (stem used interjectionftlly, aqd sinks to c). 



The common part Xoyo- is the stem : the root is Xry- seen in 


Xcy-®. 






N. 


domino-B, 


• dominuB. 


G. 


domino-i, 


domini. 


D. 


domino-i, 


domin5 (or illo-i, illi). 


A. 


domino-m. 


dominum. 


Abl. 


domino-o, 


dominS. 


V. 


domino-. 


doming (as above). 



The common part domino- is the stem: the root is dom- 
seen in dom-a-re, dc/m-cip, etc. : -two- is a suffix added to the root 
to form a nominal base or stem. 
Distinction [Note that the stem is distinct from the inflected word, and 
Word. must not be confounded even with the Nominative Case, e. g. 
<T€off>pov- (seen in oblique cases (r&<t>pov-os, jc.t.X.) is the stem of 
o-oxfypcDVy npayfiar^ of irpayyM; and Latin words like constU, 
mulier have dropped the final -s indicating the Nominative 
Case.] 
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So vox=:i>dc-8. The root is v^o- (seen in vdc-o): the stem Analysis of 
voc' by modification of the root-YoweL 

^-Tt-ff (speech, report), root 4>a- ; nominal suffix -n-,- inflec- 
tion -s. The same root <l>a is lengthened to form a verbal stem 
^-/mt : the nominal stem is <^c-. 
So in the formation of Verbs : — 

tifu (ibo) : root i (in T-ficy) ; stem cc, by modification of root : 
inflection -fu, 

(i/ii {sum)=€a-fu {AeoUc)y Sanskrit asmi. Boot and stem (in 
this case identical) €<r. Inflection -fu. 

Hp'W'fu, root op-, verbal suffix -w- to form the present 
stem. 

<f)€VY-n = t^cvy-tt-fu. BK>ot ^vy- (in t-Kfrtry-ov, 2 aor.) modified 
to form the present stem ; inflection -fu ; ' thematic vowel,' in- 
creasing the stem before inflection, -o>- (appearing also as o in 
<f>€vy'0'iA€v, € in ^€vy-€>T€, and o, {, u in Latin, e, g, /er-o^=^<^p'Ci>, 
fof'i'm/uSj/er'rA'nt) *. 

[Note that in the Conjugation of verbs we must distinguish (Tenae- 
difierent Verbal-stems called generally 'Tense-Stems,' each 
the common element of a number of forms of the same 
verb. Thus in the scheme of rwrr® we have the * pure verbal 
stem ' -Twr- (seen in 2 aor. f-rvn^ov) ; the ' present stem ' rwrr- 
common to all forms of present and imperfect tense; the 
'perfect stem' t€tv<I)- ; the 'weak aorist stem' -tv^-, and 
the 'strong aorist stem' -rvir- identical with the 'pure verbal 
stem.' The fuller consideration of these will fall under the 
head of Verb-Inflection (chap, viii), and they are enumerated 
now by way only of illustration.] 

There are four main processes of word-formation from roots : Word-for- 

mation. 

VIZ.: — 

(i) Bed/apUcation — in imitative names and perfect stems, 
etc. 

(2) Internal Cha/Age by ' raising ' or ' intensifying ' the root- 
vowel. 

^ In the first edition of this work the earlier view of Gurtius thst this 
o> (o, e, i, u) \& A * connecting vowel ' was adopted ; but has now been 
abandoned for reasons given below (ch. viii). 

H 2 
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(3) Addition, of Suffixes, 

(4) Composition, i.e. the formation of two or more words into 
one. 

Of these processes (i) and (2) have been considered and illus- 
trated under the head of * Dynamic Change ' (chap. iv. pp. 5 1-55) : 
(4) is generally treated of in the grammar of each language. 
We are now, therefore, concerned mainly with (3) Addition of 
Suffixes. 

This term ^suffix' is applied by writers on philology to 
different elements in word-formation, which must be carefully 
distinguished. Thus we speak of 

1. 'Suffixes^ of Inflection^ i. e. the 'Inflections' properly so 
called; the case-endings of nouns and person-endings of verbs. 
These will be considered at length in chaps, vi-viii. 

2. ^Formative Suffiaees* by the addition of which to ' roots ' 
are formed < bases ' or ' stems/ And as bases or stems are either 
verbal or nominal (above, p. 93), so the formative suffixes may 
be divided into ' verbal ' and ' nominal suffixes.' 

a. The verbal suffixes are chiefly -ya {ja) and aya {-aja), 
from which are formed the verb-stems of all the contracted (and 
many other) verbs in Qreek, and of the first, second, and fourth 
'conjugations' in Latin [see below, in the Appendix to this 
chapter]. 

6. The nomiruil suffixes are more numerous : a list of the 
more important is given on pp. 102, 103. Not unfrequently a 
nominal stem is used to form a verb as well as a noun ; e. g. <^- 
Xao-<ro> is formed from ^vXouc-, the nominal stem of <^vXa^ {<f>v\aKs), 
acti-o from acu-, the nominal stem of acu-s (a needle). Such 
verbs are called nominal (sometimes denominative) verbs. 

3. Stem Suffixes, a class of verbal suffixes perhaps originally 
formative like ya and a/ya; but tmlike these, found only in the 
present and kindred tenses. Such are na, nu (jidp-ua-fuu, 
sper^no, dtiK-w-fii, etc.) ; ska (verbs in -o-ioa, -sco) ; ta (/SXaTr-T-©, 
TiK-T-a, nectOy etc.) ; and according to Schleicher the ' thematic * 
vowel a (bhar-ft-mi, <^cp-a>(fM), etc.). Most common however as 
a stem-suffix is ya (Ja), appearing as t in Ib-i-a, da-i.», etc. ; as e 
in doKfto, ya/A€o>, and certain other verbs in eo> which are distin- 
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guished from the regakr formation with aya by haying this 
suffix confined to the present stem ; and passing by assimilation 
(p. 104) into XX (fidKXo^pakya), <r<r or rr (tpvXdtraro^tfivkaK'yfaf 
etc., see p. 75), or C(A9r/(o=:eX9rid-ya>) ; and in the verbs in to 
of the third conjugation in Latin (cap-t-o, fvug-i-o^ etc.), and 
(possibly) after assimilation in 'jpeUo^ cwrro, etc. It seems diffi- 
cult to believe that this ya is altogether distinct from the -ya 
or aya which, as we have already seen, is the most common 
formative verbal suffix; though of course such distinction is 
possible. 

Of the origin of all these suffixes nothing more is known than 
that the verbal suffixes were probably for the most part ordinary 
or 'predicative' roots, the nominal suffixes for the most part 
' pronominal ' or ' demonstrative ' roots* 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 
A. List of Nominal Suffixes*. 

I 

iterivative i, ya (Ja) (Qreek -lo, Latin -to) : Sy-to-t, funpa^fjbSpfja, ^<ra=z 
^o, eodmius^ eotdugiwm (root iug of iugum^^ i/ngeniwrn. As 
sign of feminine ; <f>€povara^s<f>€poyr'ja, fi€kMPa:=^fii\avja» 

2. -va (vo), van=Foy Fovi ala)p=zalFo>Vy aevum : arvum {root 
ar of ara/lre\ vacuus {vac in vac-a/re). 

For : €i3a)s=«8-fdr-9. 

3. -ma, -mOy -mon, -mat, -meno : rt/i^, Svfihs, rkrifioiv, £^a= 
FiarfioTy SfifM^^STTfioT ; forma, animus^ ««rwo(n); partic. mid. 
and pass, didofjmms, alumnus {aK6fievog) ; infin. td-ficvai (Homer). 

4. -an, -cma, -na : T€priv (-cvf), pecUn ; (ipyavo-Vy Uavb-s, 
^bovfi, Infin. "vu, -ei^i ; XeXotTr/yac, (rrrjvcu, (ftepeiv == (ftepevi = 
<i)4p€vai ; donv/m, aomnua {sop-nvs) : part in -c7t^, -on-do, -en-do, 
'Un-do, 

5. 'ta, 'to, 'tat, in adject., subst., part, pass., and verbal 
adject. : TroXmyr, Kon-oy,* secta ; kKv-tos, ywD-Tos, a7}ia-^i65 / v€6ttis 
{v€&njfrs), cimtaa {ctvitat-s), 

6. 'tar, 'ter, -tor, -tra, etc., in words expressive of relation- 
ship and nomina agentU : narfip, (ftpdroip, arcnifp, Xarap, larphg, 
prjfTpa : pater, victor (or with additional suffix for fern. vict{oY' 
ic-8 victrix). Fart. fat. stem -tii/ro : and feminine nomina 
actionis; sepuUura, vsura {lU-twra). 

7. -ti, -si, etc. in nomina actionis : prj-rt-s (root fui), ^o-ri-f 
^vo-if j Wicssis {^=met-ti-8), vectis, jpotis, compos {compot-s), dos 

^ Fuller particulars may be fouDd in Schleicher, * Compendium/ §§ 215- 
231 (pp. 501-462 German third edition). 
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(Aot'i), mens {ment-s). Further formations ; -<rca femin. Ov^ia, 
doKtfiaaria : Latin -tio, 'tiay initio, servitio, jmtitia, 

8. -tUf Pp&rit'Sf cunv ; -crvwy (-tvmj), secondary snffix in pLvtffiO' 
<rvvrjf BiKcuo-avvrj. In Latin much commoner ; e. g. verbal nouns 
in 't^8, whence supines in -utn and -u, dietu, ama-tum, ca8um=^ 
cad-tum, etc. ; cp. appara-tu>8, 8oni-4u-8, etc. of purely sub- 
stantival use. -tuo (-toa), a further formation in vnortuus, 
skUua, etc. : -tu-tiy -tvdon or -ttt-din in aervi-tut-is, altitudinis. 

9. -ant, -ent, -ont in partic. act. of pres. fiit. and aor. &i/= 
€<r-6pr-, dovara^:z€<r-ovT'ja ; lards =^taTavT''S ', 6€\s-=.6ivT^s, So Latin 
-ena^ewt-a : e, g, in prae-sens, aens^^es-ent-s (ecr-oiT-r) ; and the 
farther formation in praeaentia corresponds to Greek fern. 

10. -esy 'OS, -ua in neuters, yewf, genus (genitive y€}^{<r)-os, 
gener^ia), ^cvdi^f (stem -cs in neuter yfrtvbeg and genitive yfr€vde{<r)os, 
^vdoOff). Masculines in 'Or=^oa, aopor, honor, labor {honoa^ 
Idboa). 

11. 'ka, -co, Greek Brf-Ktj, and the common adjectival suffix 
KO-, (fivari'Khs, «cr.X. Latin pattella, lo-eua, civi-cua, heUi-eua, etc. 

12. -ra, -la, Greek epvB-po-s, XafjLir-pb-s, ^c-po-s, k,t.\.; d€i-X6-( 
(root 84 in de-bt-fiev, deSoi-Ka), tnyti-Xo^s ', (^v-Xrj, 6fii\'\rf, -epo' is 
a common variety of this suffix, ifioptpos, bpo<r€p6s : but the € is 
perhaps only the o of stem (fxyfio-, bpoao-. The element -po or -Xo 
seems to enter into other suffixes, -vpo, -*»pr), -oiXo, -oX^, -tXo. 
Latin rvh-ro-, gnorrO', ple-ro-, etc. Sella = aed-la (= ed-pa), 
cande-la, loqtie-la, ala, velum, etc. The element -la also appears 
in other suffixes, -uh-, -via-, -Hi-, etc. 

B. Deeivativb Verbs in Gbeek and Latin, fobmed by 
ADDITION OP THE SUFFIX -aya {ajo), or ya (ja). 



I. -ov: -S>=i-6» = -aoi ) ,, 4 . 

> =aja=^aya-m% ; 
•are: -o=z-ao ) 



e. g. Sanskrit dam&y&mi, Greek dofuua, Latin domo [domao), 

Gothic tamja, German zdhme. 
Many derivatives in -av, -are are connected with fem. sub- 
stantive stems in -a; e.g. KOfuuo, ko^m, Lat. como, with Koprj, 
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coma, Kofid'jfa, coma-jo. Others with -o stems (originally -a) ; 
e.g. avTiCLv {avrio-s), armdre {armo-) Jlrmare {firmO'), 

V =ztj<o=zaydmi ; 
-ere: -eo ) 

e. g. dpKea, Lat. arceo {a/rkdjd/mi). 

3. -ovv, '6ai=i6j&=iayami, 

4. -Uiv, -i« (or IM ) f • - . 
'ire, "to J 

s. -^ 






So in Sanskrit g&tu-y&mi {^a<t^), Greek yi^pvco (z=garujomi), 
stem yrjpV', 

In these the f arises from the effect of the j (y) 

6. 'dCeip sound upon a preceding consonant , guttural or 

-cfciv dental; e. g. &pnditiv-=^dpnay-J€W {fymay-ri)^ 6avfid{€ip 

-<JfF4i/ = 6avyuab'J€iv (Oavfurr-)^ nUC^iv = meyjeiv (TrcTriry- 

-iffti/ /Lioi, cTTi/x-^i/), olfioa^fiv^^otfAoyy-jfiv (otfwoy-^), €\iri(€iv 

= eXTTtd-Jew', xapi^etrBcu (^\dpiT-os), okokv^ftv (oKokvy-rj), 

7. -o-cretv: (r<r=KJ, yj, xjy Vt ^j* ®-g' ^fi>^crcr«y (stem 6ci»pirjK-)y dX- 

XdcrcretJ' (aXXay-^), 6pv<rar(iv {ppvx-fi), Kopv<r<r€iv (KopvB-), €p€(r- 
<r€iv {iper^ris, cper-pos). See pp. ^4—^6. 

8. -alp€iv=zdp-J€w \ The y (y) sound being thrown back into 
-€ip€iv:=€p-J€iv > the stem syllable and becoming the {;oii;e^ 
-t;/:>eti' z^vp-jfiv ) sound oft (cp. fi€X(Uva=fiekav-ja, p. 102). 

9. -dXXcci/ \ _ - , - ^ . - , , 

^^ j Probably from Xj : but as no noun-stems end m 

/\\ \ ^ (^'* excepted), these are derivatives from stems 
'\x ) ^ "^°» *^® stem-vowel o being lost. 

10. -aiv€W \ 

-eivtiv I j (y) sound thrown back as vowel into the stem 
-iv€ip i syllable, asj-otpeiy, etc., above. 

[A large number of examples under each of the above heads 
may be found in Leo Meyer's Vergleichefnde Grammatik, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-78.] 



CHAPTER VI. 
Noun Inflection. 

To the Btem of an Indo-European noun are added (i) the 
inflections of case; (2) in the plural, the sign of number. 
(The dual is a variety of the plural, which in Latin and 
in most modem languages has fallen out of use altogether; 
and where retained, as in Greek and Sanskrit, has a tendency 
to disappear as a useless exuberance of expression. In 
Hellenistic and Modern Qreek it does not exist.) 

The cases were originally eight : viz. Nominative, Accusative, Number of 
Locative, Dative, Ablative, Genitive, Instrumental ; and outside 
of these, the Vocative, which is no case properly so called, but 
the uninflected noun-stem used as an interjection^. Sanskrit 
alone, however, retains the full number of independent case 
forms, and that only in the singular number : for in the plural 
the vocative disappears (the nominative being used, as in Greek 
or Latin), the dative and ablative unite, and the instrumental 
has only one form (as against two in singular); while the 
dual has only three distinct forms, one for nom. and ace, one 
for instr. dat. and abl., and one for gen. and loc. In the 
singular too gen. and abl., loc. and dat., are nearly related in 
form. 

In the kindred languages, the loss of distinct case-forms — or. Merging of 
to speak more correctly, the merging of two or more originally SSe^orms. 
distinct case-forms into one — ^must have begun early in their 
linguistic growth. The oldest accessible remains of the Greek 

^ See howeyer below, p. 117. 
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language show us the ablative merged in the genitive ; though 
Latin, on the other hand, has retained. the distinction of form. 
The dative and locative, again, have become one in Gh'eek, and 
to a certain extent in Latin : while the instrumental has 
vanished from both. In both languages, however, we shall find 
remnants of both locative and instrumental forms ^ and Greek 
has at least one conspicuous remnant of its lost ablative case 
in the common adverbial termination «-o>ff. The confusion in 
practice of the clear grammatical distinctions between different 
cases naturally led to intermixture and confusion of forms; 
so that no formula will represent all the correspondences be- 
tween the case terminations of the three languages in question; 
but a general idea may be given thus : — 



Sftnakrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Nom. . 


. Nom. . 


. Nom. 


Ace. . 


. Ago. . 


. Aoc. 


Dat. . 


.^Dat. . 


. Dat. 


lutftr. . 


. .... . 


•) 


Loo. 


. .) ,. . . 


.iAbl 


AW. . 
Gen. . 


• 1 Gen. 


. Gen. 


Voc. . 


. Voc. . 


. Voc. 



Gender. 

The distinctions of gender ^ originating doubtless in the desire 
to give different names for creatures in which there is con- 
spicuous difference of sex, has been in most Indo-European 
languages artificially extended far beyond the limits of natural 
sex, * The world of untraceably sexual or of unsexual objects 
is not relegated to the indifferent "neuter;" great classes of 
names are masculine or feminine partly by poetical analogy, 
by an imaginary estimate of their distinctive qualities as like 
those of one or the other sex in the higher animals, especially 
man ; partly by grammatical analogy, by resemblance in forma- 
tion to words of gender already established. At any rate, in 
the common Indo-European period all or nearly all attributive 
words were inflected in three somewhat varying modes, to 
indicate generic distinctions ; and the names of things followed 
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one or other of these modes, and were masculine, or feminine, 
or neuter*.' Yet, widespread as is their employment of generic Gender not 
distinction, the Indo-European languages have no special pho- directly by 
netic element for its expression ; but, as occasion arose, various elements. 
secondary means were employed. This seems to show that the 
universal distinction of gender which we find in Greek and 
Latin is neither original nor necessary, but a subsequent de- 
velopment of language. 

Modes of generic distinction :— ^ 

1. In Consonant-Stems and stems in -t-, -tc-, or a diphthong 
{jranip^ firinjpy facUtSf manu8, vavs\ the only distinction of gender 
is by external means, i.e. by the gender of some other word in 
grammatical agreement (6 Trar^p, ^ iifinjp, saeva mcmus, etc.). 
With d stems (including a- 0- stems) the raising of the vowel to 
a (Qreek 17, Latin originally -a of fem. sing.) generally denotes 
feminine gender. Occasionally however a is masc. (iroXin/f, 
ad/vend^ the original quantity), and d {d, H) is fem. (6d6f, ttiMus, 
lvwnvu8, etc.) : so that this means of generic distinction is not 
of invariably certain application. 

2. Certain case-suffixes are appropriated to a particular 
gender; or a case is not employed in a particular gender, but 
its place is supplied by some other form. Thus in nom. sing, 
the neuter has no final -^,' either the accusative (riovum, d€u/6v) 
or the mere uninfiected stem {o^Bh, cvpv, facile, facUi) being 
used. 

3. Originally identical forms are distinguished, and the dis- 
tinction adopted as a mark of gender, Unr6nis, aptrri : so with 
the breaking up of the a sound into a 0, novo-d, nova-d 
(originally navat). 

4. Certain stem forms are appropriated to certain genders, 
especially feminines, in -ja {-ya), -ts, -tc, etc. ; (l>€povaa==<l)€powTJa, 
B6T€ipa^=doT€f>ja, avkrfrpU, vietrix=^vict(j))r-ie'8, etc. 

[The distinction of gender is retained in the Teutonic Ian- Gender in 
guages, e.g. modem German, and the Romance derivatives goages. 
from Latin. English has abandoned the artificial part of the 

^ Ferrar's ' Comparative Grammar/ p. aoo. See also Sayce, ' Principles 
of Comp. Philology/ ch. yii. pp. 249-257, ist ed. 
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Gender in System, retaining a difference in form only where sex is really 
giia«es. an important distmction (e.g. mem, woman; ovU, cow; and 
the suffix -esB in Princess, lioness, etc.), but it retains its 
fundamental distinction in the pronouns Tie, she, it, or who and 
what. Other languages (e.g. modem Persian) have lost even 
that generic distinction : and in some languages of the Turanian 
class (e.g. Turkish and Finnish) grammatical gender is said 
never to have existed at all. There is of course in the necessity 
of things no reason for choosing one particular accident of a 
conception rather than another as a. subject for grammatical 
distinctions ; but, as a matter of fact, there is always a strong 
natural personifying tendency at work in men's minds, leading 
them to invest even inanimate things with the idea of sex. 
Thus a ship to a sailor, a railway train to a porter, is always 
'she/ and uneducated people often use the pronoun *he' where 
ordinary usage prescribes 'it* These are examples of the 
n€Uural tendency to extend distinctions of gender taking effect 
in a langi^age which has generally repudiated such extension 
to all objects as unnecessary: and it is to the unrestrained 
working of such natural tendencies that we may ascribe the 
great development of generic distinction at an early period in 
the Indo-European languages, before,^ in fact, they had as yet 
branched off from the primitive stock.] 

Declension. 
iMndplesof Nouns are divided into two main classes or 'declensions' 

division into 

Vowel and according to the final letter of the stem : viz. : — 

Consonant ^ . i • r 

Declension. I, VoweU Declension (or A declension), including stems which 
end in -a, -e, -o (the three varieties of a the original vowel) ; 
and thus comprising the ist {mtLsa-), 2nd {domino-), and 5th 
(/acie-) 'declensions' of Latin Grammar; and the ist {nokira- 
liovo-a-) and 2nd {ravpo-) of Greek Grammar. 

II. Consonant-Declension, including stems which end in a 
consonant, or the semi-vowels -t, -u, or diphthongs av, tv, ov : 
thus comprising the 3rd and 4th 'declensions' in Latin {jvdU-is, 
navi'S, gradu-s), and the corresponding nouns in Ghreek (^vXcuc- 
og, TrdXi-ff, porpv'S, PatriXeif'S, vav-s, jSov-s). A small number of 
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nouns with stems in o- or a>- follow the ' inflections of this 
declension, e.g. 7ret^a>, irtM-osi ^pm-s, ^pna-os. The stem of 
words in this declension is best recognised in Greek in gen. 
sing., where all that remains after deducting the termination 
'OS is the stem, e. g. Xiav, Xeovr-os i Svofia, 6v6}iaT-os, This is 
sometimes (but by no means always) the case in Latin, e. g« 
comes, eomit-i8 ; judex, judic-is. The final consonant will of 
course generally be shown in this way, but the weakness of 
Latin vowel sounds (p. 56) often obscures the true vowel 
of the stem ; thus in ausjpex, atispic-is, the nom. auspec-s gives 
the true form {spec-). Often neither retains it, e.g. refiiMX, 
remig-is, the true form being o^r- ; atu^eps, aucupis (true form 
cap-). Such varieties however fall under the head of Latin 
Sound-Lore, 

There are certain diflerences between the inflections of the Differences 
two classes thus arranged, which make it more convenient between the 
to classify r, u, and diphthongal stems under the consonantal sions. 
than under the vowel declension. Thus, in Greek : — 

{a) In gen. sing, consonant declension has always -os {-m), 

(6) In nom. plur. „ „ „ -cf. 

In Latin : — 

(a) Gen. sing, and nom. plur. end in a long vowel or diphthong 
in the vowel declension ; in -a in the consonant declension. 

(6) Gen. plur. of vowel declension -nww / consonant declen- 
sion 'Um^ 

(c) Dat., abl. plur. of vowel declension -ia; consonant declen- 
sion 'bus, 

[In older Latin however some of these differences apparently 

did not exist : for we find in nduns of the vowel declension -oea, 
-aSy -es as gen. sing, of a stems (see below, on Gen, Sing.), and 
•'Um as term, of gen. plur. in both a and stems ; while certain 
words show "bus in dat. and abl. plur. Archaic Latin thus 
furnishes materials for approaching nearer to a uniform system 
of inflection for all stems than do the earliest traceable stages 
of the Greek language *. In Sanskrit there is but one general 
scheme of terminations, the classes of declension (eight in 

^ See Boby*s 'Latin Grammar/ vol. i. Book II. ch. zii. 
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number) signifying the different modes of combining the final 
letter of the stem or base with the termination : a system 
which might, no doubt, have been carried out by Latin and 
Greek grammarians, had there been an equally careful gram- 
matical analysis at an equally early i^tage in the history of those 
languages, and had^the formation of nouns and verbs from roots 
and ' crude bases ' or stems been traceable with the same clear- 
ness as in Sanskrit.] 

NomincUive Singular: — 

Formed in all nouns by suffixing -e to the stem. This -ff is 
generally regarded as representing a pronominal root -sa (de» 
monstratiye pronoun); «a=Gfreek 6 (cp, p. 66); m (fem.)=^. 
This demonstrative root or stem with -s of nom. sing, forms 
aa-s^ i.Je.^ Greek hs, which in Homer is demonstrative. In 
Greek and Latin the -8 of nom. sing, is retained in many 
words, which therefore need no further explanation (e. g. Aeneas, 
Kpinjs ; dominits, Be6s ; uH>s, ir6kit ; ffradue, facies^ ^triKevs). 
From others it has disappeared, but its presence can generally 
be traced : e*g. masc. vowel stems in -a have lost it, but such 
double forms of masculine words as iTnr&njs and iinr&ra (Hom.), 
atxtiTjTTis and cuxfurro, are sufficient evidence for its having once 
existed. (Compare also the archaic Latin forms jparicidas, 
hosticapas, and poeto, ApeUa, beside iroayrfis, *AYreXXt7s.) Bopp 
(§ 136), Schleicher (§ 246), and others, assume its loss from 
feminine stems in a-, as honay ayaBhy sivA.: but there is no 
satisfactory evidence that such stems ever took the -a of nom. 
sing. Benfey (' Orient and Occident,' L p. 298) maintains that 
they did not. 

Consonant Stems (Greek). 

Guttwral and Labial stems : -r with the stem vowel becomes 
i or ^. ffntkai (stem (^Xok-), ^X6{ (<^Xoy-), h^ (on-). 

Dental Stems : r and b never remain before y, but disappear, 
the preceding vowel being often lengthened in compensation, 
e.g. \aimas (Xafwrad-y), xdpn {xdp*^'s)y renxfias (rcruTrfcJr-f). In 
bdfjMp (fidfiapT-) both T and s disappear. Stems in -vr sometimes 
lose both consonants before s (Ti;^ff=Tv^avr-f, dovff=d6i/r>r), 
sometimes lose r ajid s retaining v {<l>€p&pzz<f)^povT''s)» 
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In -V stems sometimes the v, sometimes the -f is lost ; the Nom. Sing. 
vowel being in each case lengthened, e.g. rdkas (stem 
ToXai^), ifipriv (^^eir-), x'^^^ {x^^^) • ^^^ sometimes both forms 
are found, e.g. $isy 6lv; dcX^ir, dcXx^iV (that in -s being the 
older). 

After -p stemB, s is lost, narrfp {intrip's) : but Aeolic keeps 
both consonants, — x^P^ (=X*V)> pwc«V*» ^ imprvs (fMopTvp-os) 
the p disappears. The solitary -X stem {iXs) retains both X 
and t. 

In "S stems the second -s denoting nom. sing, is lost and the 
vowel lengthened, e.g. 0X17^9, stem oXriBes, 

ConsonarU Stems {lM,^y.— ^S^?^ 

Guttwral and Labial stems : 8 is added to the stem, e.g. vox 
•(wc-), lex {leg-)f aiu^ejps, urha. 

Dental stems : t and d disappear before -s and the preceding 
vowel was originally lengthened in compensation; but in 
Classical Latin the tendency to shorten final syllables has again 
shortened the vowel, except in monosyllables and after t- pre- 
ceding. Thus pes {p^d4s), aries (ariet-is): hut miles (jnilU-is), 
eques (equtt-is), etc. Stems in -rU only reject t {ama/nSf amant-is), 
Latin being more tolerant than Ghreek of combinations of final 
consonants; but in old Latin and in the common dialect we 
find tnfas, sa^pies, etc. (cp. the parallel forms quoties, qtiotiens). 

In -€ stems -s of nom. sing, is lost, and the preceding vowel 
originally lengthened, but in Classical Latin generally short. 
"We find however CerBs (Ceres-is), a/rhos (arbdr-is). In the 
declension of such stems the final -s became r in oblique cases 
(except vas)t and this r often supplanted final s of nom., e. g. 
arbos, arbdr; honos, honor; vomis, vomer/ robu/r cp. with 
vettis (the -s being in all cases the older form). Stems in -n 
if masc. or fem. lose -ns, as homo (homon-s) ; but in some words 
n is retained (jfecteUfflameh), and in sa/nguis (originally sanguis, 
Lucr. iv. io^6)'='Sa/nguin-s, -s is retained and n lost. After -r 
and -I stems -s is always lost, but the preceding vowel was 
originally lengthened as in Greek: sal {sdJris), par {pdr-is), 
actdi* {actor-is). 

In "i and -u stems s is generally kept {igni-s, gradu-s) : but 
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where r or I after another consonant precede *, the full termina- 
tion -w IS lost, and e inserted before r ; e. g. acer^=acri-Sy which 
remains as fem. nom. ; vigil^^vigiUa, 
Sanskrit rCn Sanskrit nom. sincf. -s is omitted after consonantal stems, 

ff om. Bing. L ^ ® 

the vowel being sometimes lengthened in compensation, some- 
times not. Thus vftk is nom. sing, from stem vak-, Latin vox^^ 
voe-s, and durman&s [dvarfievfis) nom. sing, of stem durmanas 
(bvarfxeves) ; but bhdran (^€pa>i/) is nom. sing, of stem bharant- 
(^fpoin--). Stems in ar (masc.) and kr (fem.) reject both r and 
8, thus pit& (stem pitar)=irar4p, cUttd* (stem dMAr) ^Borrfp. It 
will be observed that in all these words the Greek forms of 
nom. sing, are fuller than the corresponding Sanskrit.] 
Nominative Plural : — 

NonLFlur.: Originally a reduplication of the sign for nom. sing., -sasa / 
then '803 (which is actually found in Yedic Sanskrit as nom. 
plur. termination in a- stems, e. g. d^va-sas from dsva-s) ; and 
finally -o^ (Greek ^eg of consonant declension), which is the 
form in most Indo-European languages, and survives in one of 
the few remaining English inflections, the -8 of plural significa- 
tion. 

In Greek; In Greek -eg (=-as) is added to consonant stems, as woifjjp-es, 
lxBv-€s, fiayri-€g. Sometimes the vowel of -t and -u stems is 
raised ; e. g. n^kets, irdXi^cr, iroXcef =froXr^-£f from iroXn-, the 
altered form of stem ttoKi- (whence also the Ionic n6ki-€s without 
raising the vowel) ; and 7roX€«=7roXef-€j from froXcv, the altered 
form of stem vroXv- : cp. Taxeeg, iyx^^es. In these the v of stem 
has been raised to ev, and the v of this diphthong then changed 
to f, which of course disappears altogether (above, pp. 43, 68). 

The nom. plur. of vowel stems -oc, -ai, shows no trace of 
final -ff, though on the analogy of Latin (see below) we should 
infer that it once existed. It has been suggested (Schleicher, 
Gomp. § 247) that the loss of -s began with nom. plur. of 
pronominal stem ta- (ro-) : L e. rol, rat ; this stem ta- according 
to the theory being increased by the suffix ya {ja) a common 
derivative suffix (see above, p. 102), would form in nom. plur. 
tay-as, which by loss of final syllable would become tdi {toI or 
roc) : and that this termination -o« -m was gradually applied by 
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analogy to all a- and o- stems. This is ingenious ; but it rests Nom. Plur. 
upon an assumption for which there is no evidence one way or 
the other; and in philological enquiries it is -better to confine 
ourselves to the facts of language, and to be content with 
unsolved problems rather than risk hypotheses. 

Latin Nom, Plural : — In Latin. 

Consonantal stems; always in -eSj the quantity of which is 
supposed to be due to analogy from the t- stems. It is prob- 
able, however, that the original termination was -^s (corres- 
ponding to Skt. as, Gk. er), which e. g. in qtuUtuor has dropped 
off altogether (cp. rerrap-es) : SO in Umbrianyrater=/ra*(e)r-«*, 
Oscan censtur=cen8{t)or-e8, Nom. plur. of t- stems always in 
es : here ^8 was probably added to stem, thus giving -ies, which 
became es, ts or eis (all found on inscriptions and in MSS.). 
[Another explanation is that the stem i- was raised to et/ (as 
iniX«s=in5X*y-cff above) so that oves^^ove^s^^ovey-es^ 

u- stems in -w«=t*-c? (cp. vf«u-€$). 

a- stems ; nom. plur. o/e or in archaic Latin -ai ; but it is 
inferred from a comparison of the other Italian dialects that 
the original form was -a>8 (=a-e9) e. g. Umbrian urtas, totas 
(= Latin ortae, totae ; Oscan aasas, scriftas {=arae, scriptae). 
Matrona (nom. plur.) found on an inscription is supposed to 
point to this older form in -as with -s dropped ; but it might 
equally be an error for matronaiy and in inscriptions a wide 
margin must always be allowed for merely casual errors of the 
cutter \ If -as is the original form, how do we get oi, ae ? 
The most plausible theory is that the i here represents an in- 
crease of the stem by t, such as will hereafter be shown in the 
pronominal declension {ha-i-c, haec, etc. see below, chap. vii). 
Thus equae=^eqitaiz=eqtui'i'S {s being dropped as often in 
Latin). Or it may be supposed that the -t- was added, upon 
analogy of the pronominal declension, after the loss of final s. 

In the 0- declension we get indications that o-es {-is added 
to the stem a-) was the earliest form. The various forms 

^ Bitschl wishes to restore the form in -a« in Phiut. Trin. II,. iv. 138 (to 
avoid hiatus) : — 

Nam fulgnritae sunt aUemca arbores. 

I 
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'Jfom.Plur; actually found, which lead to this inference, may be thus 
arranged * : — 

a. Oldest forms : i. FesceninoBy pUv/mnoey poploe, (Carm. 
Sal.) ; stem retained in full, and therefore probably the oldest, 
'8 only having dropped. 

2. ploirume (Epit. L. Scipio, see Appendix I. i. 2) a contrac- 
tion from 00, but connected with the later forms in ei, i. 

b. Forms retaining -s {-es, -eis, -is) e.g. modieSy ques {S. C. de 
Bacch. see Appendix I, ii.), m, libereis, magistria, hisce (in Ter. 
Eun. 269) These forms do not appear in inscriptions earlier 
than 190 B. c, and remain for about a century. To explain 
the presence in these later forms of the final -s, which the 
earlier forms had lost, Corssen supposes a transition (by 
analogy) to the forms of the consonant {%-) declension : but it 
seems at least as natural to suppose that in the early inscrip- 
tions we see the result of a tendency to drop final consonants, 
which was artificially corrected during the second century b. c. 
(when we know that the literati of Bome took great pains to 
establish a correct standard for their language), but finally 
prevailed; pronunciation, as usual, obtaining the victory over 
etymological considerations in fixing orthography. 

c. The classical form in -i. 

We therefore may trace the stages of change in these forms 
thus : — 

a- stems ; o-c*, as, a-t'(*)> ^' 
0- stems ; o-esy e{s)y e, u. 

dsy 
is* 
[In Sanskrit, all masc. and fem. stems form nom. plur. in -as 
before which i and it are raised ; ^dk-em {voces), bhd,rant-as 
{(:f>€povT'€s)y 8iv&8 (siva + as), dvay-as (from avi-s).] 
Nominative Dual (Greek) : — 
Nom. Dual, Schleicher assumes for this an original -«a«, a lengthened 
Sanskrit. , form of nom. plur, (as I nom. dual neuter, of I nom. plur. 
neuter ; and hhydm dat. abl. instr. dual). This -sas would 

^ See Wordsworth's * Fragments/ etc. ; Introd. ix. 9. 
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next become -as; but in all Indo-European languages it has 
been further weakened : in Sanskrit to &tt (in feminine a- stems 
to e) ; in Greek to t, which appears in the consonant declension^ 
but in the vowel declension coalesces with the stem vowel, mw» 

In Latin duo (Sanskrit dvau) and amho (Sanskrit ubhA.11, 
Greek a/i</)a>) are the only dual forms. 

Accusative Singular :-- Accus. Sing.: 

In Greek * 

General type ; -am, for consonant, -m for vowel-stems. 

In Greek, -w* becomes -v by the euphonic laws of the lan- 
guage : and with consonantal stems -ay appears only as -a added 
to the stem, Xa/zTrdS-a, ^pa-a, Vowel stems retain -i^ (tTnro-p, 
<l>vyfi-v). Stems in t-, v- and diphthongs au-, ov- generally form 
the accus. sing, on analogy of vowel-stems in -v ; irdXt-v, fiorpv-v, 
Pov'py vav'V. Stems in ev- however are generally treated as con- 
sonant stems (v becoming f ), thus fia<riK€-a=z0a<riXcp'a (iSao-tXcv-) : 
and the same is not unfrequently the case with other diphthongal 
and i- and v- stems. Thus we have the Homeric vrj-a {vijFa) 
beside vav-v ; €vpea:=zcvp€p-a (v- of stem raised to «;-, cf-) beside 
€vpif-v, and 6<l)pv-a : and in the other case-endings of Povs, fiov 
is treated as a consonant stem (/3of), /3o-of=i9of-o£ (Latin 
bov^). So too 7rdXi;-a=7rdXfy-a {voK^'s) beside ir6kt-v. 

The neuter accus. in consonantal stems is merely the stem 
^ubject to euphonic laws of the Greek language: e.g. repas 
(rcpar-), fiiXt (/uifXir-), (ftepov (^cpoia-), ykvKv- : in vowel stems it 
ends in -v. 

In Latin, rm is the invariable ending with masc. and fem. in Latin, 
stems. The -em of consonantal declension is said not to re- 
present I. E. -amy but i-m : i. e. the stem lengthened by -i, which 
then became -e before m, in both stems thus lengthened and 
original t- stems, with a few exceptions among the latter^. 
It is no doubt desirable to regard these few accusative forms 
in -i/m among the mass of forms in -em as survivals of a more 

^ The following nouns form accus. in -im, and ablat. in -i : — 

Always — ^buris, tussis, sitis, vis, Tiberis, etc» 
Generally — febris, pelvis, pulvis, restis, securis, turris. 
Occasioxially — clavis, navis, sementis. 

12 
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Aomu. SingH primitive form ; and this is in harmony with the usual course 
of vowel degeneration in Latin (above, p. 57) in which e is 
the lowest point. It might, however, be maintained that -em 
as seen in pedit-em, equit-em at first represented 'dm {e being 
a regular variety of original a) : and that this -em coalesced 
with the final vowel of t- stems into -im or -em {i-em), -im 
being the earlier form; and that finally the analogy of this 
'im or -em caused the -em of purely consonantal stems to be 
regarded as a long syllable, upon the erroneous inference that 
-em was exactly the same in all words which exhibited it. 
This view is not less consistent with the observed facts of 
languages, and obviates the difficulty which cannot but be 
felt in the theory of a difiPerent structure for one of three words 
so obviously parallel as Sanskrit vd>E;-am, Old Bactrian v^'-em, 
Latin voc-em. This Old Bactrian accus. in -em of consonantal 
stems seems to furnish a clear link between Sanskrit -am and 
Latin -em, e.g. barent-em, cp. with Sanskrit bli6rant-am, Latin 
ferent-em. 

To the vowel stems in -a (-0) -m was added ; honum {bono-m), 
musa-m, -m as we have seen (chap. iv. p. 73) was weakly 
sounded in pronunciation, and is accordingly omitted on some 
old inscriptions. 

Accusative Phi/ral : — 

Aocus. PI11T.: General type, -ns, i.e. addition of 8 to termination of accus. 
sing, m, which by assimilation to the dental sibilant s becomes n. 
This -ns is retained only by Gothic, the euphonic laws of which 
did not forbid such a combination at the end (vf a word, e.g. 
gastina (stem gasti-), sununs {sunur) : but there are traces of it 
in both Greek and Latin, and also in Sanskrit and Zend. 

In Greek; Ghreek accus, plur. : formed by addition of r to ace. sing., but 
-vs only retained in the Argive and Cretan dialects, e.g. t6ps, 
^rrroiig, vptiyevrhvs^irpta'PevTw, Elsewhere, in the vowel declen- 
sion, p disappears, the vowel being usually raised in compensa- 
tion, e.g. imto-ps, tmrovs (Doric imrag, like Latin -os) ; x^P^^^^y 
X^P^s, In Lest>ian "ovs and -opv became -otf, 'Ois: thus Kokcug, 
^KaX^9, as in Pmdar we have 0iX$crotff^^iX»7aTaw=<^iX»7crai/T-ff, 
Attic <^iX^craf. In consonant stems -^ follows -a of ac& sing. 
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making -as : but in *- and v- stems there is variety of form ; Aocus. Piur. 
thus beside ir6Ki-as and frdXi/a; we have ir6kls=zir6kiv-s, iroK^is, 
the ordinary accusative, is perhaps best taken as =n6K€y-as (see 
above on nom. plur., p. 105) : but it might also represent mSXws, 
and be =7roXry. With neuters, a is added to the stem. 

Latin aecus, plv/r, of masc. and fern, stems always in -«, In Latin, 
with long vowel preceding by compensation for the loss of 
-W-; thus -a«=-aw-«, 'OS=-07n^s; es (w)=eww {ims), -t*«= 
-um-8. To neuter stems -a is added, corpora:=corpo8'a, 

[In Sanskrit, traces of the termination -ns are found : but in 
vowel-stems usually either n or b disappears and the vowel is 
raised, e.g. &sva.-B {equus), ace. plur. dsvan; &8V& (equa), ace. 
plur. d^vas. So 6vi-n (masc), 6vis (fem.) from stem avi-. 
To masc. and fem. consonant stems, and monosyllabic vowel 
stems, -as is added, v^-as, ^nnan-as, n&v-as (nau).] 

The Acctcsative Dual in Greek (as also in Sanskrit masc. Aocus. Dual, 
and fem.) is the same as ndtn. dual In Latin duo, awiho have 
also a form duos, a/mbos, on analogy of plural, and in fem. only 
this form {duas, anibas). 

Vocative Singular : — 

This, it has been already said (p. 105), seems to be in Indo- Voc. Sing. 
European languages no 'case,' but the mere stem used as an 
interjection. 

It has however been suggested, with some probability, that 
the vocative is originally the nominative with the accent drawn 
back so that the final syllable became shortened in pronuncia- 
tion. The evidence for this is (i) the fact that in Sanskrit the 
vocative is always accented on ihe first syllable, when accented 
at all, i. e. at the beginning of a sentence ; (2) that in Greek a 
certain number of words accented oxytone in the nominative 
throw the accent back as &r as it will go in the vocative (e. g, 

db€\<l>6g, irovriphsf TrarTjpy but ^dcXt^e, n6vrip€y Trdrep), It is also 

noted that in Greek, if an oxytone noun becomes a proper name, 
in a majority of cases the accent go^s back (e.g. dpapybs/Afiopyos): 
and there is a passage in Aulus Gellius on the pronunciation of 
VaUH as gen, or voc. sing, of Valerius. As vocative, he says, 
it was accented Vdleri ; as genitive, VaUri. 
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In Latin. 



In Greek. In Qreek guttural and labial stems, the nom. is used as 
voc. (except yvvm=.yvvaiK'') : but in dental stems the mere stem 
is used, subject to euphonic laws, e. g. iral (iroud-), ova (arax-), 
yipop (ytpovT'). noifs however (stem Trod-) and the nom. sing, 
of participles in -as, -fit, -ovg, -©v (stems in -vr) are used as 
vocative. The voc. in -e of o- stems is the stem with o sunk 
to e : d€6g however (as Deus) is generally used for toc. (though 
in Matt, xxvii. 46 we have Gfc fwv) ; so (pikag (Hom. Od. iii. 375) 
and o^og. The voc. termination -oi of Trei^o), cubca-g, etc., is 
anomalous ; it appears however to stand to nom. sing, in -<d as 
Sanskrit voc. of fem. a stems (e. g. asve) stands to the nomina- 
tive: for e=-ai. 

In Latin the nom. sing, is used for vocative, except in 
masculine stems in 0-, where th^ stem with -0 changed to ^ 
is. used. In pvsr (for puer-iis) the abbreviated from of nom. 
is also voc. : but ptiere is found in Plautus. 

The Vocative Dtial and Plural in Sanskrit and Greek, and 
the Vocative Plural in Latin are the same as the respective 
nominatives. 

Genitive SinguUxr : — 

There appear to have been two forms of Indo-European 
pean Forms, suffixes for the genitive case, viz. for a- stems (a-, 0-), ay a; 
for all others, -as or -s. These suffixes are probably pro- 
nominal in their origin, and aya (sja) is perhaps compoimded of 
the two roots sa, ya (Ja) : but of this we can have no evidence'. 

Grreek Gen, Sing. : — 

In consonantal stems -og (=-a^) is added to the stem: 7r(^-of, 
yivovg (=y«veoj='ycwo--of ). -og is sometimes raised to -©s (n-Ac-off, 
iSao-iXc-ttf). In diphthongal stems v has generally passed into 
F (consonantal) and thus disappeared, PoF'6g (jSov-), /Sao-iXef-o); 



G^i. Sing. : 
IndO'Euro- 



In Qreek. 



' The old view that -sya of gen. sing, appears also as an adjectiyal 
suffix in trm6'aio-9t so that the Homeric genitive ^fioio » ^fi6(TiO', the stem 
of the adjective, though plausibly supported by the identity in Sanskrit 
and other languages of genitive termination with adjectival suffixes (cp. 
Max Muller, Lectures I. iii), cannot, I think, hold against the question. 
Why then do we never find ^fiows instead of 9rjfi6<no9 ? aio in Stjixd-ffio-t 
is the adjectival suffix no, the r being changed before 1 to t according to 
the universal tendency of pronunciation botii in Greek and Latin. See 
above, p. 78. 
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(/SacriXfu-). In v- stems forms like yow^s {yo*'*'")> ^ovpbs (dopv-) Cten. Sing., 
are transpositions from yow-bs, dopV'6s: while yXvice-o^, ofareov, 
etc., show that the stem vowel v has been raised to cv (ef) 
and become diphthongal ; thus yKvKfog=yKvK€F-og is analogous 
to /3a<r«X€-fi>ff=j3acr«Xef-of. Similarly irdXc-wf and Homeric n6krj-os 
=ir6\€y-os; the stem vowel remaining unaltered in Ionic 

TToXi-Or. 

Fem. a- stems have -as or -s added to the stem vowel, a-o(f)iag^ 
4wyrjs, Hiasc. and neuter stems in 0- originally formed gen. by 
addition of -(ryo, whence the Epic gen. in -010; aypoio^naypo-vyo 
by omission of a ^, The Attic gen. in -ou (Aeolic -<») arises by 
contraction from -oo^z-oatOy with first cr and then i omitted. 

From masc. stems in a- we find three forms in Homer, (i) -ao; 
(2) -ea> (*Arp€idea>), in which the quantity of the two syllables -do 
is transposed, and a weakened to e (-eo) then becomes one 
syllable by synizesis and the accent remains unaltered in spite 
of ® in final syllable, as with irSKtag, etc.) ; (3) -® by contrac- 
tion from 'OOy 'Efifiti<Oy jSopeo} (*Ep/ic/a-ff, ^opca-g), Aeolic has 
-a (o being lost), Aida, Kpovibd, The earliest form in -ao is 
probably =a-ayoy ayo ; but Curtius, in his work on Greek 
Etymology, derives -do from aoc =ftyas, the gen. sing, termina- 
tion of Sanskrit fem. stems in -a, which change the stem vowel 
-a into ai (ay) before -as, e.g. 6«vft {eqtia), gen. drvftyas; but 
d«va-8 (eguu^), gen. &9va-sya. The Attic gen. in -ov is a con- 
traction from -aOf 7roXiToi;=7roXtTa-o. 

Latin Genitive Singular : — 

The suffix -as appears in Latin as -os, -im, -es, -is. In Latin : 

(i) '08, senatU'OS in S. C. de Bacch. (Appendix I. ii.)« stems. 

(2) -U8f on inscriptions up to the end of the seventh century, 
A.U.C. (rarely after 100 B.C.), Cererus, Caesarus, homimts, 
Venerus, etc. From this in u- stems arose the contraction us 
=zuits {domuu^ inscr.) It also survives in alitis, illius, etc. 

(3) -e«, on inscriptions before the Second Punic WBXy SaltUes, 
Ajpohnes : and again in late Latin, Caesares, campestresy etc. 

*■ In the Thessalian dialect, the gen. sing, of o stems often ended in -oc, 
about which there are two views: (i) that it »-o(o, minus the final o 
(Ahrena, *De Dialectb Aeolicis,' p. aai; ' De Dialecto Dorica/ p. 528 
sqq.) ; (a) that it is an old locative used in a genitive si^ification. 
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Gen Sing., (4) -X«, the ordinary gen. sing, of consonant stems proper. 
The w of i- stems (ovis) was perhaps originally w=i-o« : thus* 
(ms=<m'08, as we find a form ali8== alios {alius). The tendency 
to shorten final syllables, aided by the tendency to see analogy 
between two similar terminations oms, nomirds, would suf- 
ficiently account for the subsequently uniform -is of both 
consonant proper and i- stems, -is is obviously parallel to 
Greek -oy, cp. genitSy gener-is with yci^or, yewcr-of (ytVeor, 
ytvovs), 

M- stems. The u- stems exhibit the greatest variety of gen. sing, inflec- 

tion : thus we find (i) -vos as above; (2) -utis, as above (in 
some cases however -utis may be due to a method of denoting 
the length of a vowel by doubling it, introduced by the tragic 
poet Accius, and prevalent on inscriptions from about 130-75 
B.C.; found also regularly in MSS. of Pliny the elder, where 
-uus represents -us of gen. sing. nom. and ace. plur. ofu- stems) ; 
(3) -uiSf retained in su-is, gru-is (which then, by analogy, are 
declined like i- stems), and used by several writers up to temp. 
Cicero, e.g. sencUuis, domuis, etc., quoted by Gellius; quaestms 
(Ter. Hec. *j^$),fi'uctuis, victuis, etc. (Varro) ; (4) -t, perhaps 
an analogy of -0 stems (from similarity of nom. sing, -tut), or 
possibly from some confusion with the past part, in -tus, most 
of the examples being from words where t precedes the stem 
vowel U-, e. g. adventi, quaesti, ornati (all in Terence), senatiy 
furctiy etc. (see Kob/s Latin Grammar, vol. i. § 399) ; (5) the 
ordinary termination -us, by contraction from -uvs or -uis. 

Vowel stems. In 0- Stems the gen. ends in -i or -et (inscriptions from the 
"* ^^ "'* time of the Punic "Wars to Augustus). Three explanations of 
this termination are suggested : — 

(i) That it is a hcaiivey which has supplanted the old 
genitive. This would account for, and has probably been sug- 
gested by, the apparently abnormal grammatical usages of 
Bomae, Tarenti in a locative sense; these, however, may be 
otherwise explained (see below, p. 119). 

(2) That like Greek -ou, it arises from the termination -sya, 
i. e. <igri^:^agroi'==-(Jbgro{s)i{p), This gives at first sight a plausible 
parallel between the Greek and Latin 0- declensions ; but the 
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only real parallel to this supposed Latin abbreviation of -syo is latin Gen. 
the Thessalian gen. in -oi mentioned above (p. 1 1 2), and Bopp 
truly points out that ' lupi and lujpae from lupai rest on the 
same principle ; and if lupi proceeds from \vKoiOy whence can 
lupai be derived, as the corresponding Greek feminine nowhere 
exhibits an -au) or -1710?' (Comp. Grammar, § 189). 

(3) That the original termination was o-is (i.e. -a«, added 
to the stem), the final -s being lost, and -oi contracted to -i. 
This explanation is made more probable by traces of a final 
'8 in the other Italian dialects : e. g. Oscan suveis {sui), Pv/mpai- 
aneia {Pompeiani) ; XJmbrian puples (jpopuli), katles (cattiM), 
etc., which lead us to infer an Italic genitive in -ois, whence 
Oscan -eiSf XJmbrian -ea, Latin -i. The analogy of fem. a- 
stems will also bear out this conclusion. For them we have 
in paterfamilias and the old genitives terrds (Naev.), vids (Enn.), 
etc. distinct evidence of a termination -dSy the readiest solution 
for which is that it is a contraction for -a-is {i8=a8 added to 
the stem), a termination found in one old inscription in Proae- 
pnaia^Proserpinae, and on vulgar inscriptions (not before 
seventh century a. u. c.) appearing as -aes or -ces (chiefly in 
proper names of freedwomen and slaves Jvliaes, Anniaes, 
Vernaes, etc.). The other form in -dt (Lucr. and Virg.) or 
-ae may then be traced to the same -aia by loss of final -«, 
and corresponds exactly to agri=agroi from agro-is. This 
explanation, which reconciles the two forms -as and -ai {ae), 
and harmonises the declension of both masc. and fem. a- stems 
(0- and a-) appears upon the whole the simplest and most 
satisfactory. 

Of stems in -e four forms of gen. sing, are found, viz. -c« Gen. Sing, of 
(rabies f Lucr. iv. 1083), -ei, -e {fide^ Hor. Od. iii. 7. 4 ; cfe*«, 
Virg. G. i. 208) and -i (e.g. dii, a variant for die, in Aen. i. 636 ; . 
see Boby, Latin Grammar, i. § 357). Of these -e and -I are 
contractions of -ei : -ei and -es are phonetic varieties of -at 
and -as of the Or- stems, and the explanation above given covers 
them. 

Genitive Plural : — 

^p* ^?AT1 "PI 111* * 

An original Indo-European type -as-ams, i. e.'-as (gen. sing.) indo-Buro- 

* peantype. 
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Oen.Plur. + -ttm (pronominal element found in bhy-a/m etc. see p. 120) 
+ -8 (plural sign), is imagined by Schleicher and others : which 
-aaamSf it is supposed, would gradually sink to -asdntf -sdm^ 
'dm. Of these forms, -aw = Greek -cav, Latin -urn ; -scmu = 
Latin -rum of a- and 0- stems ; while the quantity of o 
before -rum {equorum from stem equd)^ and of Sanskrit 
tdshftm {horum) from stem ta {hie) perhaps points to -asamf 
whose initial vowel coalescing with the stem vowel would 
make a long syllable. [In Sanskrit only the pronominal 
declension retains this trace of a longer form -sftm or -asftm : 
with nouns, -ftm is added direct to consonant stems, e.g. 
va^-&m {voc'um), while vowel stems are increased by n 
before the addition of -ftm, e. g. ^gvA-n-km (d^va-s), 6vl-n-&m 
(avl-).] 

In Greek; Greek Genitive Plural, '<Dv^=:dm is added to the stem. The 
o- of o- stems coalesces with it, \vk&v = \vK6-av : and the same 
is apparently the case with a- stems, viz. x^P^^ = x®/^"®''* 
The fern. gen. plur., however, is always accented with circum- 
flex, the masc. only when the accent of nom. sing, is oxytone : 
and it has been supposed that this difiPerence points to an 
original difference in formation, the a- stems having the suffix 
-€ro>v {-8dm) ; so that x'^P^^^=^X'^P^^^^* ^^^ ^ ^ some extent 
borne out by the Homeric form a-fov of such gen. plur., and 
the comparison of e.g. ra-iAv gen. plur. fem. with Sanskrit 
tftr-B^m {ha/rvm) from stem ta. a- would of course naturally fall 
out between two vowels (p. 66), rd-av, is-ta-rum and tftr-sdju 
would thus be parallel forms. 

In lAtin. Latin Genitive Plural, Formed by adding -um or -om (found 

in u- stems, and in 0- stems after u or v) to consonantal 0-, t-, 
or u- stems : e. g. fulmin-wm, avi-um, magi8tratuom,fructuum ; 
and 'Uum sometimes contracted into -um, passum (Lucilius, 
Martial), eurrum (Virg. Aen. vi. 653). Many consonantal 
stems are increased by -i on analogy of the -i stems, e.g. 
merc-i-um, penat-i-um, amant-i-um (also amant-umy which is 
not a contraction of, but an earlier form than that in -ium) : 
but tliis addition is very rare with stems ending in -n, -r, -s 
(except vir-i-wm, complur-i-um). Some consonantal stems 
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follow the analogy of -u stems, e. g. alitu-um (Lucr. and Virg.) G«n. Plur. 

t • 1 T*. Latin. 

beside al%t-mn, 

0' stems (masc. and neut.) add either -um (-om) or -orum 
{^-asam) to the stem. The first is not, as sometimes regarded, 
a contraction of the longer form : it is in fact prohahly the 
older, being the only one known to the Umbrian and Oscan 
dialects, occurring exclusively on early coins of fifth century 
A. u. 0., and most frequently on inscriptions of an early date 
{Bomanom, aovom^^auorum, divom, etc.). The other form in 
'drum gradually superseded it, and occurs commonly on in- 
scriptions of the second century b. c* and later: and in and 
after Cicero's time\ the form in -urn was found only in 
certain words : e. g. nummuniy denariuniy etc. ; duum, dueen- 
turn and other numerals, especially distributive ; d&imi, divum, 
vi/rum and compounds, Itdtum, etc. ; nostrum and vestrv/m 
(see below, p. 136). a- stems form gen. plur. in -drum; but, 
-wm is formed (i) from masc. patronymics in -des {Aeneadum, 
etc.), (2) compounds oi gigno and colo (terrigenum, caelicolum) — 
both in dactylic poetry only ; (3) from the fem. stems ampTiora, 
drachma (but these are probably borrowed from Greek), -e 
stems have the form in -rum, {dierum, etc.). 

The forms hoverum, nucerum, regerum, lapiderum, noticed 
by Varro, seem (if genuine) to point to the occurrence of the 
longer form in consonantal stems with 6 = t as a connecting 
vowel ; i being suffixed to the stem as with the other form in 
-um where the termination -itmi is formed from a purely con- 
sonantal stem. Another explanation supposes an addition to 
the stem of -er, because in some words an -r is found in gen. 
sing, {adpenseris, cucum^erisy etc.), and is therefore perhaps not 
peculiar to the plural number in the words in question. 

The Genitive Dual agrees in form with the Dative Dual 

(P- 123). 

Ablative Singular : — 

The Ablative has been retained as a distinct form in Declen-Ablat.Sing., 

sion only by Old Persian (Zend) and Latin. Sanskrit preserves gauges re- 

tEiined. 

^ See Cioero, 'Orator/ xlvi. § 155 ; and compare Boby's 'Latin Gram- 

n""^/ § 365 (vol* i. P- "4)» 
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Abiat Sing, it in masc. and neut. a- stems, Greek iq adverbs in -<uf , where 
f = t of Sanskrit ablative ; this -t probably representing an 
original -d retained in Old Latin and in Zend. 

Thus d/iQ)r=^/Luor=8ani&t, abl. of sama, * similar :' ir^r (Ionic 
«&$)=!. E. Jcvatf abl. of kva. The Sanskrit a- stems (masc. and 
neutr.) preserve the final -t (sivtty &8vtt) : in all others the 
ablative is identical in form with the genitive in -as; such 
merging being prevented in the a- stems by the retention of 
the longer genitive form in -sya. 

Latin Ablative Singular : — 
In Latin. Here the original -d (as in Zend d — written f by Schleicher) 

has been retained ; but is only found in Old Latin and Oscan, 
being lost in Classical Latin and Umbrian. Thus we find on 
inscriptions aenatud, praidad; gnaivod (Ep. Scip. Appendix 
I. i. i) ; aententiad, couentionid, and the adverbs suprad, extrad, 
facUumed (S. C. de Baoch., Appendix I. ii.). This form 
facilumed, with e. g. Oscan amprufird (=t7»pro&e), suggests that 
the ordinary adverbial termination in -6 is an ablative in -^d^ 
from adjectives in -ua^ -a, -urriy and thus distinguished in form 
from the masc. and fem. ablatives in -oi, -ad (which are also 
sometimes adverbial, as in cito{d), 8wprd{d), contra{d), etc.). 
The original quantity of the adverbial ablative in '■e{d) is 
generally retained, though shortened in some words in constant 
use, e. g. ben^, male* 

In 0-, a-, e-y and u- stems, the long vowel of the ablative -o, 
-d, -e, -u seems originally to have been followed by the charac- 
teristic 'dy which however fell off at an early period. The latest 
inscription on which it occurs is the S.C. de Bacch. (i86 B. c), 
a formal legal document with much in its orthography that was 
archaic at the time ; and it is by no means found constantly 
even in the earliest inscriptions. Thus on that of Scipio 
Barbatus (see Appendix I. i. i) we find gnaivody but patre; 
while on the other Scipionic inscriptions it hardly occurs at all. 
EitschI, indeed, holds that it was in use in the time of Plautus, 
whom he assumes to have used it or not at pleasure : and 
accordingly he restores to the text of Plautus forms like medy 
tedy sed (me, te, se) almost ad libitum for metrical conveni- 
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eoce '. Corssen however maintains that the final -d of abl. sing. Ablat. Sing. 

Lfttin. 

was no longer heard or spoken, and therefore not likely to 
have been written, in the time of Flautus and Ennius; ad- 
mitting at the same time that Flautus might have availed him- 
self occasionally met/ri gratia of an archaic form no longer in 
use, just as Virgil in later times used the archaic genitive aquaif 
or infinitive yortV^ 

In consonant and i- stems we find both -I and -^ as abl. 
terminations. In classical Latin, most adjectives in -is have -i 
(thereby securing a distinction from the neut. sing, in -i); 
most substantives and participles >^. Some substantives how- 
ever regularly 'have -i (see above, p. 108, note); in others which 
usually have -^, -i is also found, especially in Lucretius (see 
Munro on i. 978). In late and vulgar Latin all ablatives in 
-I are weakened to -^. The history of the forms is as follows. 
The original form was probably -id (I. E. -d<), seen e. g. in marid 
(Columna Eostrata, b. c. 260), couentionid (S. C. de Bacch.), 
and traceable in amie-Juic (the non-elision of which is perhaps 
due to its original form a/ntid'hac). This -id became -ed and 
then -e, which quantity is found on the Epit. of Scipio Bar- 
batus (Appendix I. i. i.) in a Satumian verse, Gnaivod \ 'patre 
I progna | tus || . . . ., and Plaut. Capt. 807 (trochaic), Turn 
pistores scrqfipasci qui alwnt fwrfure sues. From 150 b. c. 
onwards -^ becomes most common, -ei and -I are also found : 
e. g. on Ep. Scip. 4 (Appendix I. i.), virtutei, ablat., and -^ in 
consonantal stems, lu>ci Flaut. Aul. 741 ; Ter. Ad. 841 ; 
Lucr. iv. 235 ; Cic, Fhil. xii. 25. The tendency of pronuncia- 
tion to obscure and weaken all final syllables brought all these 
forms at last down to the weakest form -^ (see above, p. 57). 

^ Ritscbl, ' Neue Plautin.' Excurs. i. 106. 

* 'Ueber Aussprache,' etc. II. pp. 1005-1008. The objections here 
urged by Corssen appear almost condusiye against Bitschrs view : — e.g. 
his citation (1) of many instances irom Plantus where the final vowel of 
abl. sing, coalesces by *synaloepha' with a following vowel, with no such 
traces of the influence of a final -d, as are found for example in Homer of 
the lost ' digamma*; and (2) of examples firom Ennius of ablat. in -H {vocS 
videtur, cordS meOy etc. in hexameters) without a trace of length by posi- 
tion. The shortening of this -6, it may further be observed, is itself 
a subsequent process, presupposing the entire disappearance of -d from the 
Qriginal ending -id (see below). 
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The Ablative Plural agrees in form with the Dative Plural 
(see p. 129). 

Locative Singvlar : — 

The general type is -t, for Indo-European noun-stems; but 
pronominal stems have -in, which is the older form. (The 
locative termination of fern, stems in Sanskrit -am seems to 
point to the oldest form of the suffix.) The locative is retained 
as an independent case in Sanskrit, Zend, Slavonic, Lithuanian ; 
in Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Keltic, it has coalesced with the 
dative and genitive (its functions being also shared with gen. 
and abl. in Greek and Latin). 
In Greek ;j In Greek, the dative singular in -t is properly a locative form 
wob-\, yepovT'i, etc.; and the locative meaning is retained in 
such forms as Mapa6&vi, SoXa/iTi/t,. wkt\, K.r.X. The dative of o- 
and a- stems is a true dative (see below, p. 127): but side by 
side with it we find locative forms such as oXkoi (oIko- + 1) x<if^( 
{xofM- + i). This locative -ot of o- stems becomes in Aeolic vi — 

Tvlfif, fjL€avi I and in Doric -et, e.g. irei (irol), njm, rouret, r^iSf : 
this form in -et being also found in Attic a/xax^t, irauoiK€\, ixd 
(=:6-iifo-t from stem ko-). oyxt is perhaps locative (=ayx«) from 
a stem dyxo-, whence dyxov : and altl might be locative of a stem 
aifo-= Sanskrit 6va, Latin c^o- : though the Doric form alh 
points rather to a stem in -s, the locative of which is ate(cr)t. 
/loi, o-oi (Doric To\) are probably locatives. 

In Latin there are but few traces of a distinct locative case ; 
the locative, both in form and functions, having become merged 
in either the ablative or dative (1 genitive) case. In consonant 
declension forms like rv4^, vesperl, herl (=Ae5-i from fies, Greek 
X^fSf cp. hesternus) may be locatives, but are not distinguishable 
from dat. or abl. in I, 

From 0- stems humiy belli, foci, Gorinthi, etc. are perhaps 
locatives, but are assimilated in form to the dative (as in iUi, 
soli) or the genitive. Postri-die, quotidie, etc., and in Old 
Latin die quinti, die crastini, seem to point to a locative form 
merged in the dative: and so Romas, militiae (Roma-i, mili- 
tia-i) are perhaps originally locatives formed by adding vto 
the stem, but are now undistinguishable from the gen, or dat. 



In Latin. 
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Ferendie, jam and the pronominal adverbs in -im (Appendix Loc. Sing. . 
II, A.) are supposed to indicate the still older locative termina- 
tion -tn=-am. 

[The locative terminations in Sanskrit are -i (consonant and In Sanskrit, 
diphthong stems), -ftu (masc. stems in i- and u-, the stem vowel 
disappearing), -Am (fern, stems in k- 1- tl-), -6 (=a+i masc. 
and neut. stems in a-), and -in (only in pronominal declension).] 

Locative Plwral : — 

From the forms of this case in the Asiatic branch of Indo- 1^« '^^' 
European languages (Sanskrit -su, -shu, Zend shva^ shii, -shu, 
-hva, 'h4, -hu and Old Persian -suvd) an original type sva-aa 
{sva pronominal, and sa plural sign) is postulated by some 
philologists (Schleicher, Comp. § 256). However this may be, 
the Sanskrit -su evidently Corresponds to the Greek -o-i or -cro-t 
(crfi) of the dative plural, which is thus, like the dat. sing, in 
-t, really locative, -o-t or -a-ai are sometimes added direct to 
consonant stems, sometimes by a ' connecting vowel ' € : e. g. 
TTocrcri (=7rod-o'i), but also ir6b-€'(T<n (Epic.) ; Kva\ and Kuv-c-aa-i 
(kw-)', TToXi-e-crcr*, ttoXicti and ?r<JXe(ri from iroKi-, In o- and a- 
stems the forms tTnroio-i, x<^paA0't may (as is suggested by some) 
result from a lengthening of. the stem by i ( Wo-t-o-t, x<^/>«-t-(ri) : 
but it is simpler to regard them as formed by the addition of 
the plural sign -crt to the locative sing. (iTnrot-ori, x<»pat'0'i). In a 
few feminine forms like Bvpaai, ^ABrivrjai the termination -a-i 
appears to be added to the stem ; unless we may suppose these 
forms to have been written with an *t subscriptum,' like the 
Epic forms -i;<rt, -js, which are from lengthening of a in -aia-iy 

In Latin, the locative plural is merged in the form of dat. 
and abl. plur. The dat. abl. in -is, however, of 0- and a- stems 
is very possibly a locative form (see below, p. 129). 

No Locative Dual is found in Greek or Latin : but Sanskrit 
has a form ending in -68. 

Dative Singular : — 

General type -at, Sanskrit -d, Greek -^ (=0- o*)» 9 (=« + «*)>i>at.Sing., 
Latin 4. Different views are held as to the origin of this ter- ty^ 
mination, viz. : — ^ 
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Dat. Smg^ 

General 

type. 



In Greek; 



In Latin. 



(i) That it is a strengtheDing of the locative -i, 

(2) That it represents the preposition ahh% bh being lost, as 
in Sanskrit 'rivals, instrumental plur. of siva, and as ^ is 
lost in Doric €/iiv and Epic r€iv (= ma-bhyam, tu-bhyam). 
These pronominal datives (cp. Latin tibi, sibi, etc.) give bh : and 
as pronouns generally preserve more archaic forms than nouns, 
they perhaps point to the original form of the dative. The use 
of the preposition abhiy * towards/ to form the dative would be 
analogous to the Latin idiom of ad carnifieem dabo, etc. found in 
Flautus, and to the use in modem languages of the prepositions 
to, d, isu, etc. to express the dative. 

In Greek, a- stems (a-, »;-, o-) alone have the true dative termi- 
nation, oiK<^= oIko- + 01, ^€9=^ea- + ai: in all others the locative 
in t is used. Infinitives in -fievcu, -€vm, -wi, -ai are probably 
datives of consonantal stems (see below, chap, viii)." 

In Latin, the dative in -% of consonantal and i- and u- stems 
perhaps represents Indo-European -at. Inscriptions of fifth 
century A. u. c. give -e, which is analogous to Sanskrit -6=-ai : 
e. g. Junone, matre, salute^ Diove (Jovi) : and this form appears 
to have been retained in some technical phrases, e. g. solvendo 

I 

aere alieno, jure dicundo in Livy and Suetonius. Umbrian has 
-e : j9a<rtf= Sanskrit pitr6 {pcUri). Later inscriptions (sixth 
century A. u. c. to time of Augustus) give -ei : e. g. qtwtei (Ep. 
Scip. 4, Appendix I. i.) Ajpolenei, Diovei, ffereoleiy etc. Oscan 
has -ei; paterei, Div/vei, etc. Finally -ei became -t, which does not 
appear on inscriptions before the date of the Gracchi. Corssen 
considers -ei to be the original dative suffix and -i the locative : 
Schleicher (Comp. § 254) regards -e, -e, -ei as varieties of the 
same form, but locative. It would seem perhaps more reason- 
able to regard the three forms as identical : and the history of 
Latin orthography will supply many analogies to this variety of 
spelling (e. g. ni, ne, nei : cp. Kitschrs view of the relations of e, 
ei, and I quoted in Roby's Latin Grammar, vol. i. § 268). 

In a-, 6-, 0- stems the oldest forms appear to be -at, -ei, -at 
{quoi, popvUoi, traceable in huio=7ioic). With such stems the 
first letter of the termination -at united itself to the stem vowel, 
and the results -ol, -dl, -el seem to have been sometimes pro- 
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nounced as dissyllable ; as is still the case with e- stems, where Dat. Sing. 
the full form is retained \ 

In 0- stems the final -i was dropped (^p(ypulo=jpopild-i=. 
poptdo-oi :) just as in Greek (Mnr^=iWfli)-t==t7r7ro-oi, etc.), where 
however the traces of i remain in * i subscriptum.' In a- stems 
t survives in Classical Latin -ae^-ai: but dative forms like 
Matuta, Tuseo-lanay etc. are parallel to GhiBek 6€^z=3€ai:=3€a-ai, 
and Latin populoy in the loss of -t. In e- stems also a similar 
form in -e is found: e. g. die, Plant.; re, Trin. 635, 657 : fide^ 
Aul. 659, Amph. 391 ; facie, Lucilius, etc. : and a monosyllabic 
pronunciation metri gratia of -ei gives the intermediate stage. 
Compare the remark of Aulus Gellius (ix. 14), 'In casu dandi 
qui purissime locuti sunt, non ^'faciei" uti nunc dicitur sed 
"fecie" dixerunt.' 

Dative Fhi/ral: — 

General type hkyams, i.e. hhyam, of dat. sing, (as seen in i>«^- Piu^-. 
Sanskrit pronominal declension, p. 143) + plural sign -8, The pean type. 
Old Prussian -mans of dat. plur. is the natural representative, 
by the laws of phonetic change, of Indo-European lihyams, and 
therefore confirms the inference that this is the primitive form 
-mus in Lithuanian {tnmnus, jurrm8=:nobis, vohis) points to the 
same form : for if the original had been Sanskrit hhyas, lith. 
would have -mas j but u is accounted for by the nasal m. 

This case form appears in all Indo-European languages except 
Greek, which employs locative plur., as in sing, (see p. 126). 
In Sanskrit -hhyams becomes -bhyas (cp. ace. plur. -a8=am-8, 
p. 116). 

In Latin, -hhyas became -bios or -hius, then -hos, -bus (for In Latin, 
loss of i cp. min-ii8=:miniiLS and see also on p. 59) : and a 
parallel form appears in no-bis, earlier nobeis. This -bits is the Dat* in -^w- 
regular termination for consonant, i-, and u- stems, and is also 
found in ambo-bus, duo-bus (0- stems) ; deabus, JUiabus, liberta- 
bus on inscriptions, and am^a-bus, duahus, classical (a- stems) ; 
difibus, rebus, classical {e- stems), -i is usually added before it 

^ The dative termination -ei of the ordinary fifth decLension seems to 
have been yariously scanned as e-», et, and ^t; see for examples Boby, 
'Latin Grammar/ § 306 (i. p. 12a). 
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Dat. Flur. to consonant stems {nomin-^-huSf etc.) ; but in ho-huSy hu'hu8=. 
hoV'hus we have possibly the remnant of an earlier formation by 
, adding -6t« direct to tiie stem. In t- stems t ia found as « in 
Old Latin, e. g. temjpestxUebuay navehos : and in u- stems, u some- 
times becomes t, bj& fructibus. 

Dat.in-<f. The dat. (also abl.) plur. of o- and a- stems (with the 
exceptions above given) ends always in -t«, of which form there 
are two explanations : — (i) that it is dative, arising from -fios 
=-&%a«, which then becomes 'hios (cp. mi-hei beside ti-hei) and 
then by contraction 4$ (see Schleicher, Comp. § 261, and on 
/=^hh above, p. 69). This however is very hypothetical ; and 
it seems simpler to believe (2) that "is is a locative termination ; 
so that musts, dominis^miLsaiSf dominois^mvsaisiy dominoisi, 
and correspond exactly to Greek x^P^^h oypola-i (see above, 
p. 127). That 'OiSy -ais were the original terminations of the 
dat. plur. is shown by the old forms oloes (iUts), privuHoes 
{jfyriviculis) noticed by Festus, and by the other Italian dialects. 
Thus an old inscription (possibly of Latin origin 1) gives suois, 
cnatois {suis, gnatis). Oscan has NenHan/uis, legatuis, diumpais 
(Nolanis, kgatis, lymphis); and in Umbrian the dat. plur. 
of 0- and a- stems ends in ^ew, -es, -m (later -eir, -er, -vr), 
and of i- stems in -eis -es (perhaps on analogy of a- and 0- 
stems) ^. 

Dat.I>ujil. Dative DvmI: — 

Lido-European -bhydms, lengthened from -hhydms. Sanskrit 
here drops the -s, and has -bhyam. 

In Greek -hhydms became something Hke -^t<uv, which became 
-0tv and finally -iv, as in 0- stems i7nro-tv^t7nro-<^ci/, ;(a>pa-ep=: 
Xo>pa-<l>ip. All other stems follow the analogy of 0- stems, and 
thus -O'^w, 'Oiv is the usual termination throughout, e. g. yweoiy, 
yivoiv = yevcV-o-^tv, irar^poiv = irarep-o-^tv, cvpc-oty ^ cvpcf-o-^iy 
(stem €vpv' with stem vowel raised). The Homeric forms roTiy, 
Pk€<l)dpoiiv, etc. (from stems to' PKe<f>apo~) appear to have an i 
added to the stem ; so that roav=ro-t-^(v. The same form is 
found in some consonantal stems, e. g. nodoTof = irod-o-i-^iv, 

*■ See FerTar*s ' Comparative Grs^mmar,* p. 269. 
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^iprivoiiv=:2(ipriv-0'i'<l)iPj where o-, and afterwards «-, have been 
added to the original stem, each under the influence of 
Itnalogy. 

There is no trace of -hhydms in Latin or any Italian dialect. 

Instrumeni^l Singula/rr — ^^'^■^rVr,. 

^ mental Sing. 

There appear to have been two Indo-European forms, (i) -^>^**°"2^ 
(2) -hhi : and it is suggested (Schleicher, Comp. § 258) that 
these originally corresponded to the twofold meaning of (a) 
comitatwe (* I went with him '), (6) ' instrumental ' proper (* I 
cut it ivilh a knife '), which are united in the Latin ablative 
case, and in our preposition * with/ 

(i) -ftis found in Sanskrit (vd^-ft) : and in Greek possibly 
in the adverbial forms afta (Doric <S/ia), bixa (Bixa), rdxa, ^17 
(II. b I44,.xiv. 499), aXXax5, iravrrj (Doric vavrd), dff=df/a^yd 
from pronominal stem ya, whence the locat. jam (see for 
* parasitic d,' p. 80). 

(2) 'bhi, which does not appear in Sanskrit, is in Greek -0t, 
a termination common in Homer, and not to be confused with 
the supposed earlier form of the dative dual -iv mentioned 
above. It is used as (a) comitative (o(/i* tjoI ^aipo/xciTT^w), (6) 
instrumental proper {^(pi /3ig<^t, Od. xxi. 315, cp. H. xvi. 734); 
but more often in a locative or ablative significationy by the 
easy transition from the notion of * circumstances under which * 
or * by which ' to * place at which ' or ' from at which : ' e. g. 
«r' €crxap6(f>ip ' or with djro, cf , €«c ttoiti^ii', * from on the sea,* 
(whence -(piv has sometimes been wrongly interpreted as a 
genitive termination). 

Latin offers no trace of either -d or -hhi. • 

Instrumental Plural: — 

Indo-European -bhis, i.e. hhi +8, of plural. Sanskrit- has -bhis 
except in a- stems, where bh disappears (a^vais) : the Yedas 
however show d^ve-bhis. 

In Greek the final s is lost after y (see p. 68) and the form is 
therefore identical with the singular '(f)iv, e.g. vav<puf, IL ii 794; 
KOTv\rjbop6<f)iv, Od. V. 433; 6t6(l)iv, etc. 

Comparison of A djectives' : — 

The declension of adjectives has been sufficiently explained ^W'^ 

K 2 ^^^^ 
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(>>mpariaon under that of snbstantiyes : and there only remains the question 
tives. of the formation of ' degrees of comparison/ This is really part 

of the composition of words, i. e. the formation of stems from 
roots : for comparative and superlative are formed by addition 
to stem of positive of particular suffixes, in no way different 
from other sufi&xes, and not confined to adjectives. But the 
wide and general use of particular suffixes for this purpose, 
and the order usually observed in grammars, make it convenient 
to consider them at this stage. 

Comparative degree. The supposed type of this stem in 
Indo-European is formed by a suffix -yans (=2/aw-to) or -tara. 
These may be derived either from (i) verbal, or (2) pronominal 
roots. Those who derive from verbal roots connect -yan with 
Indo-European yd, 'to go,' whence Sanskrit y&, Greek *ieW; 
"ta^a with Indo-European tar, Ho cross over,' whence Latin 
tra^Mf English through : both roots thus signifying progression, 
and heightening the idea of the positive. 

But it seems better, without trying to attach so definite a 
meaning to the suffixes in question, to regard them as derived 
from pronominal roots and akin to certain other pronominal 
suffixes traceable in Indo-European languages, -yans e.g. con- 
nected with the common suffixes -ant (part. act. in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin) : -varit (* provided with anything/ Greek pevr in 
lxBv6-f€VT, xaptevT', etc., -«ff, -€crcra, -cv) ; and -mcmt (mana-, man-) 
in rkri-fxav, irol-firiv, oni-mo, al-mo, certa-men, ear-men : partic. 
'fiofO', plur. 2 per. -mini, etc. 

-tora=-<a-ra, the latter of which elements sometimes expresses 
Gompar. the idea of comparative as in Latin sup-er-us, etc. 

suffix yam. * * 

(i) -yan (-yans) or -4an>s, 

Sanskrit -lyae (base of comparative), 
nom. sing. iyan(B) masc, lyae neut. 
ace. iy&nsam. 

instr. iya49-ft. 

Greek -lop (-uav nom* =toi»-«', s being lost and the vowel 
lengthened), before which final -o, -v, -pa, of stem are dropped : 
.©. g. <^iX-(oy (^iXo-), fjB'iov (^Su-). 6a(r<rop^=>Tax'iov (jaxo-), fJMa- 
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(rov=fmK'iov {fUiKpo-), alax-iov {alorx-po\ /ictfov=fieytoy (jieyas), rootComtwrison 
^ 1\ ofAmeo- 



Latin -ids. 



{-ior, -or, 
'iuSy 'US, 



'ids is the oldest form, n being lost as in accus. plur., but 
retained in adverbial -iens. In adding -io8 to vowel stems, the 
stem vowel is omitted ; proh-ior {prob-o-)y sajpient-ior. 

In Classical Latin -ids split into -tor, -ios ; and the two forms 
then served to mark distinction of gender (meZtor, meltue). 
The distinction between them was not originally very marked ; 
and remains of Old Latin give e.g. melios, masc, and prior, 
posterior y neut. ^ 

'ior:=-ids. o long in Old Latin (as in oblique cases), sa 
Plaut. Amphit. 548 : — 

'Atque quanto n6x fuisti longidr haec prdxuma/ 
Capt. 782 {atictior), and in neut. us, Menoechmi, 326 : — 
'Proin tu ne quo abeas Idngius ab aedibus/ 

(2) 'tara, Sanskrit tara, Greek -rtpo-i, Compar. 

^ ' ' '^ , suffix -tora. 

In Latin it appears in e.g. pos-teri, ce-teri, al-ter, neti-ter, 
U'ter, dex-ter, citra, vltra, f rostra ; and possibly adverbs in -ter 
and igi-tur, etc. (see however Appendix II, A.). 

In pure comparatives, only in composition with the other form 
-ids, e. g. ei-ter-ior, de-ter-ior, etc., or svn-is-tero, min-is'tero-, etc. 
(cp. Greek XaX-iorepo-ff), 

\mag'i8t&r, mtn-i«^=the greater, the less person, cp. English 
' mayor,' ' major,' ' minor.'] 

Comparison of A djectives. — Svperlative, 

The elements of superlative formation in Indo-European 
languages are -ta and -971a, either separately or combined, or 
either of them doubled, or in combination with the comparative 
stem ; as imder the following heads : — 

^ On the prodactioii of these forms by assiinilation, see above, pp. 75, 6 ; 
and compare Schleicher, ' Gomp.' § 148 d, e (pp. 334-326), and PeUe, p. 338. 

' Priscian qaotes 'senatus consultum jpriort * beUum Panicum jMM^erior,* 
and says, ' Yetustissimi etiam neutrum in -or finiebant, et erat eadem 
terminatio communis trium generum.* In the appropriation of -tor to the 
masculine gender we perhaps see the result of analogy with substantives in 
•itr, honor, labor, etc., which are usoally masculine. 
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suSSeJ*^^^ I. 'ta'y in numerals vp&ro-s, egro-fy sexto-s 
2 -ma ; 7rp<J/io-f , primo-f sv/m/mo-f etc. 

3. ta-ta ] the ordinary Qreek superlative in -roro-f. 

4. ta-ma ; in Latin (yptumo-y dextumo- (or without the superla- 
tive ideBL, Jlnitimo-, marittmO'). With these Corssen classes the 
superlatives facUlirnus, aeerrvmus, veterrimuSy which forms he 
holds ==/aciZ-<tmo-, aeer-timo-f'veter'timo' ; -timo after Z,r becom- 
ing first -8tmO', and then by assimilation (p. 74) -limo-, -rtTna-. 
Thus proanmus = propic-tv/mus (from an adjectival stem pro^ 
picO') ; thence propicsumiuf and by contraction proximus. 
Maarumus = mag~tv/mu8f mag-suimis. Another explanation 
however (see Koby's Latin G^rammar, Preface, p. Ixi) makes these 
forms = -to* or -is of comp.-h -t-f- -rmis (-ma) ; e.g./aciUtnvus^s. 
facil-is'i-mus under strong contraction. The diflSculty here is 
in the insertion of t between is and mus. Both theories are 
possible: Gorssen's however follows a wider analogy, and 
(except in one or two cases) rests upon an easier contraction 
(see below, number 8, on -issimus), 

5. ma-ta; Greek TrvftaTo-r, ipbofioro-s^ 

6. yans-ta; Greek superlative in toro-, firytoro-r, etc. 

7. r/an8'ma=io8-mo=i8'mo=zi-mo in minimo-f plurimo-, etc., 
where i is all that remains of the comparative suffix. 

8. yans-ta-ma=i8-t%inio, found in two words, soUistutnum 
(tripudtum), Cic. de Div. ii. 34. 72, explained as 'perfect * from 
8oUus=^totu>8 ; and sinistumv^y superlative of sinister, as deoctu- 
my>s of dexter. On the analogy of these two forms, Gorssen 
explains the regular Latin superlative in 'i8simtLS=-iS'fumusz=z 
-ios-tumus (see above, number 4, on faciUimtLS, etc). Here again 
another explanation is offered, that -issimo^^-is-imo ^, the double 
s being due partly to the desire to indicate the length of the 
preceding syllable, partly to an attempt to preserve the sound 
of s sharp. It seems doubtful, however, whether s is ever 
' sharpened ' to ss for merely phonetic reasons, except where a 
syllable is lost before it (as in locassim, etc.) ; and of this 
moreover there is no example in noun-forms. 

9. tara-mUy in extremo-, postremo-, 

^ See Roby *8 Latin ' Grammar,* vol. i. Bre£eMe» p. Izi^ 
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Paradigms of Noun Inflection in Sanskrits Greek, and Latin. Paradigms 
(From Bopp, Schleicher, and Ferrar.) "' ""^ '"■ 



I (a). Consonant Stems : — " 



flection ; 

Consonant 
Stems. 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


(i) stem 


va&- (fern.) 


hv' (fern.) 


vSc- (feM.) (voC'%) 


Singular:: — 








Nom. 


yak 


6v-9 


yoc-B (yox) 


Accns. 


vSif-am 


6v-a 


yoc-em 


G-en. 


yak'-iA 


dn^ds 


v6c-is 


Abl. 






yoc-e(d) 


Loc. 


vafc'-l 


6ir-i (dat.) 




Dat. 


vafc'-4 (=ai) 




yop-i 


Instr. 


yaJc'-i 






Voc. 


yak 






Dual:— 








Nom. Ace. 


yiA;'-a, -Su 


6ir-€ 




Gen. Loc. 


ya;;'-<5B 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Tnstr. J 


*v5g-bliyilm 


dv-o-tv 




Plural :— 








Nom. 


y^-as 


ifT'tt 


yoc-es (voci-es) 


Ace. 


yaA;'-as 


oir-at 


yoc-es 


Gen. 


yafc'-fim 


6n-S)v 


yoc-um 


Loo. 


yak-shti 


6ir-al (dat.) 




Dat. Abl. 


*vag-bhy4s 




yoo-i-bus 


Ipstr. 


♦vag'bhis 


{-<Plv) 





^ In the orthography of Sanskrit words in this and the following Fara< 
digms, I haye in the main followed Schleicher. 

* A; of stem assimilated to the media bh (see p. 77). This h is the palatal 
modification {ch) of guttural k, hich appears only in nom. vak. The sign 
k is preferable to ck here, as showing the easy transition from the nomina- 
tiye to the. oblique cases (see p. 33^ note i). 
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Inflection of 

Gonsonant 

Stems. 




Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 

1 




(a) Stem 


hharant (masc. n.) 


♦^i/iorr- (m. n.) 


ferent (m. f. n.), 




Singular : — 






ftrent'i 




Nom. 


bh&ran, bbarat (n.) 


^ipaiv (-ofT-t) 


feren(t)-B 




ACCUB. 


bhi^rant-am, 
bb&rat (n.) 


ipipovT-a 


ferent-em 




Gen, 


bbirat^as 


ipipom-iM 


ferent-is 




Abl. 






ferent-e(d) 




Loc. 


bh/irat-i 


^ipmrrH 






Dat. 


bb&rat-S 




ftirent-i 




Instr. 


bb&rat-a 








Voc. 


bh&ran,bhaTat (n.) 








Dual:— 










Nom. Ace. 


bbarant-ft, -Su (m.) 
bharant-i (u.) 


<t>ipoin-'^ 






Gen. Loc. 


bh4rat-0B 








Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


*bh&rad-bbyam 


^tpSvT'O-IW 






Plural:— 










Nom. 


bharant-as, 
bh&rani-i (n.) 


-a 


ferent-es (-ies) 




Ace. 


bhdrat-as (m.), 
bb&rant-i (n.) 


-a 


ferent-es 




Gen. 


bhArat-am 


ip€p6vrwv 


ierent-ium (-um) 




Loc. 


bh&rat-BU 


<p4pcrr'ffi {-ouai) 






Dat. AbL 


'CbhArad-bhyas 




ferenti-bus 




Instr. 


*bbarad-bhiB 


i-^) 


• 




(3) Stem 


mdnas' (n.) 


fnivot, fi4v€s (n.) 


geiMUf genes (n.) 






du/r-mawu (m. f.) 


hja-iu¥h (m. f.) 


vetu8f vetes (m. f.) 




Singular : — 






(« becomes r) 




Nom. 


m&nas 


lUvM 


genus, arbos (f.) 






dur-manSB(m.f.) 


hjCIAOf^i 


vetus 




Ace. 


m&nas 


lUvo9 


genus 






durmanas-am 


Zvaiuvia-at -^ -fj 


veter-em (m. f.) 






(m. f.) 







Greek forms a feminine by addition of suffix -ja (ya) to this stem, 
ipipwr-jat <pipovaa, which is declined as a fem. a- stem. The same for^ 
mation exists in Latin as a fem. noun : p<sHen(t)9, patient-ia, 

* Assimilation of t to hh. 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Gen. 


miinas-as 


fi€y4<r-o$t '€0$, -ovt 


gener-is 


Abl. 






gener-e(d) 


Loc. 


m&nas-i 


ixkvtc-it fUv€l 


(run?) 


Dat. 


m&nas-e (sfti) 




gener-i 


Instr. 


m&nas-a 


(^XCO'-^iBbhi) 




Voc. 


mdnas 


dvfffitvis (m. f.) 


genus 


Dual:— 








Nom. Ace. 


mduaB-i (n.) 


(fjthea-e) fiivi] 






durmanas-S, -&u 


SvfffJLeviff-e, 






(m. f .) 


dva/ieyrf 




Gen, Loc. 


mdnas-os 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Infltr. J 


ni4no-bhj&m 


-otv 




Plural :— 








Nom. 


m&nHmfl-i (p.) 


fiiy€<r-a, -co, -i; 


gener-a (n.) 




durmanas^as 


Sv(rfAtvi<r-€$ (m,f. 


veter-es 


y 


(m. f .) 


-€€•, -«« 


(th. f.) 


Acc. 


n)4naniR»i 


fiivt(r-a^ fiivfj 


gener-a (n.) 




dur-manas-as 


Sv<r/ia^ia-<i${m.f.) 


veter-es (m. f.) 




(m. f .) 


-€a»f -€ti 




Gen. 


in4na8-am 


fJttV€ff'€aV, 'ioJIf, -wv 


gener-um 


Loc. 


Tninas-su 


/iivfff-ffit fjUvfci 




Dat. Abl. 


m4no-bhya8 


\ 


gener-ibuR 


Listr. 


Tn4Tio-bhiB 


{/i4v€a-<pi) 





N.B. — Masc. and fern, forms are only given where they differ from those 
of the neuter stem. 
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I (6). Stems in i- : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 

X 


Latin. 


Stem 


dvi" (m. f.) 


woXi- (fern.) 


ort 




viH (n.) 


18/w- (adj.) 


mari- (n.) 


Singular : — 






* 


Norn. 


kvi-n viri (n.) 


ff^\<-f 25p< (n.) 


ovi-B mare (n.) 


ACCUB. 


&vi-m yin. 


w6\i-v tSpi 


ove-m mare 


Gen. 


ivSs yiri-n-as 


irSXi-of, v6\€'en 


ovis 




dvy48 (f.) 


(•«•, adv.) 




Abl. 






ove(d) mari-(d) 


Loo. 


Avau viri-n-i 


ir6\€4, v6\u 






tfvy&m (f.) 


wdkr^-i 




Dat. 


Avay-S viri-ij-e 
ivy4a (f.) 




ovi 


Instr. 


&yi-n-& Y^-n-a 
ivy-a (£) 






Ihial:— 






* 


Nom. Aoo. 


&v! viri-n-i 


v6Ki-€, ir^cc 




Gren. Loo. 


ftvy-Ss Yiiri-n-os 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


Avi-bhySm 


(«oAi-o-ir) voXcoTy 




Plural :— 








Nom. 


Avay-as viri-n-i 


«r^Xi7-Cf -B ir((Xcy-ct 


oves mari-a 






v6Ki-€$, ir6\€u 


(ovi-es) 






ISpi-a (n.) 




Aco. 


Avi-ii(m.)viri-n-i 


ir^Xi^-ot idpt-a 


oves mari-a 




4vi.s (f.) 


v6K€i$ 




Gen. 


&yl-n-&m 


iroX/-cur, v^Xcary 


ovi-um 


Loc. 


Avi-shu 






Dat. Abl. 


avi-bhyas 




oyl-bus 


Instr. 


&vi-bhiR 







N.B. — Neuter forms are only given where they differ from those of 
masc. and fern, stems. 
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I (c). Diphthongal Stems : — • 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latini. 


Stem 


I. wati- 




I. vav- 




!♦ (fiavi-) 


Singular : — 


a. gavr- 




2. /3ou- 




a. hovr- (6ot;-») 


Nom. 


nau-« 


gau-B 


vav-9 


fiov'i 


nayi-8 bo-s(bous) 


Ace. 


nilv-am 


ga-m 


vrif-a 


fiov-p 


nay-em boy-em 




n&y-48 


gO-B 


vflP-6t 


^of'69 


nayi-8 boy-is 








P€-6» 






AbL 


n&y-^ 


gos 






naye(d) bove(d> 


Loc. 


nav-i 


gay-i 


vrjf4 


fioF4 




Dat. 


nSy-4 


g&v-e 






nay-i boy-i 


Instc 


nfiy-S 


giy-& 


vav-<pt 






Voc. 


(as nom.) 




vav 


fiov 


(as nom.) 


Dual: — 












Nom. Ace 


n^y-a, -&a 


giy-a, -au 


l^f-C 


^<$f-« 




Gen. Loo. 


nay-^s 


gdy-08 








Dat. Abl. "I 
Instr. J 


nau-bhyiim 


go-bhyJlm 


Vt-OUf 


fi6foAv 




Plural :— 


■ 










Nom. 


niy-as 


giy-as 


vrif-€9 


fiSP'tt 


nayes boySs (ies) 


Aco. 


niiy-as 


giy-as 


vijf-at 


fiSF-at 


nayes boyes 






gas 


vav-9 


fiovs 




Gen* 


nay-ibn 


g&y-am 


vijfShf 
wtSiv 


fioF'SfP 


nayi-um bo-um as 
boy-om 


Loo. 


nau-shd 


g6-8hu 


vaV'Oi 






Dat. Abl. 


nau-bhy4s 


go-bhyas 






nayi-buB bo-bus 
bu-bus 


Instr. 


nau-bhis 


g6-bhi8 


vaiHfHV 






* Tlie disa] 
trace of dip) 
declension of 


ppearance of diphthong 

ithongal stems. navU 

ho8 retains traces of 


B ip Latin (see p. 5( 

is throughout an 

a stem hou- or bov 


5) leayes but Httle 

t- stem: but the 

- Qorrespondinir to 



Greek ^ov-, fiof-. 
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[cHap. 



II (a). Vowel Stems (masc. and neut.) : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


6«va- (m.) 


Inrro- (m.) 


eqtio- (m.) 


Singular : — 


yu«6 (n.) 


firyo- (n.) 


ittflro- (n.) 


Nom. 


igVQrS 


finro-s 


equo-8 (equus) 




yugi-m 


finrd-r 


jugu-m (-om) 


Ace. 


iKtva-m 


fmro-r 


equo-m 




yug^in 


ftryd-K 


jugu-m 


Gen. 


iKffva-sya 


rinro-(<r)io 


equo-is 


Abl. 


iffV&-t 


finriM), firvoi; 


equo-i, equI 
equo(d) 


Loc. 


&«vS (asva-i) 


(of/rcM, o7«ot) 


(domi=domo-i?) 


Dat. 


lK«ya-y-fr 


tvviMM, tim<^ 


equ6i = equo-oi 
equ5 


Instr. 


^Sn-a 
(Vedic ^va) 


vovr6-<pi 




Voc. 


^va 


Xftitt ( = 2inro-) 


eque (equo) 


Dual:— 




fw7<J-y 


jugu-m 


Nom. Ace. 


iS79ky isvlSkW 


tinro-c, imrw , 


1 


Gren. Loc. 


lKffva-7-os 




* 


Dat. Abl. "I 
Infltr. J 


i<va-bhyam 


finro-ir 




Plural:— 








Nom. 


£«yS-s 


nriro-t 


(equo-es, equeis) 




(Yedic ^hsyd-sas) 
jrugjbi-i (n.) 
(Vedic yugi) 


{v7<i (n.) 


equi 
jug-a (m.) 


Ace. 


iKv^Si. (=a<vdn-s) 
yugin-i 


rinrowtssfinrov-f 


equos=equom-« 


Gen. 


^Ura-n-am 


iinr^-oiv, Xfnn» 


equo-nim 
equiim — equo-om 


Loc. 


^t«yS-Bha 


tinroi'tn, TirirM-t 


(equo-is) equis 


Dat. Abl. 


lifyS-bhyas 






Instr. 


^va-is 


- 






(Yadic^e-bhis) 


(^€<5-^il') 
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II (6). Vowel Stems (feminine a-). 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


a«vft 


XcOpa- 


eQ[ua- 


Singular : — 








Nom. 


isvk 


Xiipo, 


equa 


A ecus. 


}^y&-m 


X^OrV 


equa-m 


Gen. 


^^a-y-as 


X<&pa-s 


(equa^is, equas) 
equai, equae 


Abl. 






equa(d) 


Loc. 


isva-y-am 


Xa/ta4 


(Komae=Roma-i ?) 


Dat. 


^va-y-ai 




equal = equa-ai 




Ved.ifeva-i (a-ai) 


X<2»/H? (x<^pa-«0 


equae 


Instr. 


i»va-y-a 








Yed. ifva 


/3/17-^i 




Dual :— 








Nom. Ace. 


&sv^ 


xdjfiS. 




Gen, Loc. 


a«va-y-(5s 






Dat. Abl. "1 
Tnstr. J 


^g-bhyam 


x^-iy 




Plural:— 








Nom. 


^Kfva-s 


xSipai 


(equa-es, equas ; 




(Ved. afva-sas) 


1 


equals, equal) 
equae 


A 00. 


^brS-a 


X^fpas (-aF-«) 


equaa (-am-s) 


m 

Gen. 


isva-n-Sm 








Yed. igYijn. 


XOJpwv (o-otfv) 


equa-rum 


Loc. 


i«ya-BU 


X(Sifpat'at, x^P^'* 


(equa-is) equis 


Dat. AbL 


jUva-bhyas 




equa-bus 


Tnstr. 


icva-bhis 


(-</>«') 





CHAPTER VII. 

Ikflegtion op Pbonouics. 

The Pronouns exhibit certain irregularities of inflection^ 
which make it necessary to consider them separately from 
nouns. In many cases they have undergone such changes that 
the forms admit of only conjectural explanation : and the variety 
of pronominal roots employed makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to reduce them to any uniform scheme. The Pronouns of the 
ist and 2nd person, and the reflexive pronoun (Indo-European 
ma-y tvor, sva-) have no distinction of gender : a fact which is 
accounted for by their antiquity, if (as appears likely) they are 
the oldest extant elements in language, developed previously to 
the introduction of distinction of gender. The presence or 
absence of this distinction divides the pronouns roughly into two 
main heads, viz. (i) Pronouns without Gender (as above), and 
(2) Pronouns with Gender. 
Pronouns (i) Pronouns without Gender (ist and 2nd Personal, and 

without T> n . \ 
Gender. Kenexive). 

The original of these three pronouns, ma, tva, sva, are trace*- 
able in the oblique cases, and in Verb Inflections of person (-mt, 
-si, -<t, see below, ch. viii); but all speculation as to the deriva- 
tion of meaning of these elements is fruitless. The declension 
of these three pronouns has many points of similarity, and they 
might without difficulty be considered together : but it seems 
best upon the whole to take them separately. 

I8t Personal Pronoun {ma). 

Nom. Sing. Here we are met at once by a diflerent form ; 
viz. Sanskrit ahdxn, Greek iyap (Doric), tyavya, iya (Attic), iavy 
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101711, l&yay la^vei (Boeotian), iyoivrf (Laconian and Tarentine);i8tPeMaiua 
Latin egd, later ego\ Ah&m and iyav probably arise from 
a common form agJiam, 

Aecus, Sing. Sanskrit ma-m, ma ; Qreek fu or ifie (c ' pros- 
thetic' or auxiliary, eee p. 83), c/ici Doric; Latin me. Quin- 
tilian (i. 5. 20) speaks of mehe : and in Old Latin med, ted, sed 
occur, probably formed on analogy of the ablative in -d. The 
quantity of me as compared with fJ is variously explained as 
arising from confusion with the ablat. me (Corssen^), as a con- 
sequence of its being monosyllable (Schleicher, § 265), or as 
a compensation for the loss of -m, i.e. me=me-77i, mi-m (stem 
mi' as in mi-hi). 

Gen. Sing, Sanskrit xndma (stem reduplicated, case ending 
lost); Greek c/iclo (Epic)=6/ic-(ryo (as -oto of nouns, p. 119)9 
€fi€t» (Doric), then by loss of c {j, y) e/ico, and by contraction 
ifijov, fiov (Attic), ffifVf fi€v (Doric). €fjL€'B(v (Homer and Eurip. 
Hel. 177) is formed by the sufi^ -^v : so ftc^ev quoted by 
Ahrens from Sophron (circ. 450 B.C.) The forms ffi€05, e/xovy, 
^fxfvs (Doric), ifidtos, ifjMs (Syracusan), are usually explained 
as addition of gen. sign -r to the old genitive. In Latin mei 
is probably a locative, or borrowed from the possessive m>eus. 
An old genitive mis is said to have been used by Ennius. 

Ablat, Sing, Sanskrit ma-t, Latin me-d (as te-d, se-d), a form 
restored by Bitschl to many passages in Plautus, e.g. Trin. 258, 
1080; Amph. 812; Most. 365. 

Loeat, Sing. Sanskrit mdyi ; Greek dat. fuu (fio- + 1) ; and 
perhaps Latin gen. sing. m>ei. 

Dat. Sing. Sanskrit m&-hyani; Greek c/ily (Doric) =c/i€-^tv 
=i{e)ma'hhyamf cp. p. 129; a form €fiivri (Tarentine) is also 
quoted. Latin mi-hei^ mihl (afterwards miht) is perhaps for 
^i-feif f representing an original 6A, which becomes b in 
tibei, sibei, 

Instr. Sing, No trace in Greek or Latin. 

Nom, Plur, The Lido-European stem of this case was perhaps 



^ See Wordswoiih, ' Fragments,* etc. Introd. zii. 4. 

' ' Kritisohe Beitr^ zur Lateinischen Formenlehre/ p. 538. 
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ist Personal formed by addition of the pronominal element -sraa {sa-md) to 

Pronoun. i i • • 

the demonstrative stems rno'^ a-, va-, i.e. ma-sina-, a-sma^ 
vasma. The first would account for Lithuanian mis; the 
second for (Yedic) Sanskrit asm^ ; the third for Sanskrit vay^un, 
Qothic veis, English we, Qreek fifi€is\ &fift€s (Aeolic), dfUs 
(Doric), arise from stem asma, asmi=dij.fii' (by assimilation, 
p. 74) or TjftL' by loss of 8 and compensatory lengthening of a 
to i; (cp. €cr'fi\, cifit). 

Latin nos {ends, Carm. Arval.) seems connected with stem no, 
which occurs in Greek pSn, Sanskrit dual ndu, and accus. gen. 
dat. plur. nds. It may be that n5s is an accus. used as nom., 
and originally nds (Sanskrit nas), but lengthened from analogy 
of the common accus. plur. in -os {eqrws), Bopp, however, con- 
siders that noS' is the stem, found e.g. in nos-ter, and connects 
both it and Sanskrit nas with sma, whence he derives -met in 
eg&tnet, etc., and immo^^ismo (t-«ma). 

Accus. Plur, Sanskrit a8niaii=a8man-s ; Greek fiyAas, cifific 
(Aeolic), from same stem as nom. plur. : Latin nos as nom. 
plur. 

Gen, Plur, Sanskrit asm&am (an adjective in ace. sing, 
neut.), nas : Greek dfifieap (Aeolic), rffjJav (Ionic), fifiS>v, ^fuiav 
(Epic) from stem dfxfxe-, rjfu-; Latin nostru/nh=rMStrO'Umf gen. 
plur. of possessive stem nostro-, Nosi/ro-rwni is also found in 
Plautus. 

Ahl, Plwr, Sanskrit asmd-t ; Latin no-6is (as dat.). 

Loc, Plur, Sanskrit asma-su; Greek (Aeolic) dfifAc-^iv, 

Bat, Plur, Sanskrit asmdrbhyam or nae ; Greek ruup, afifjuv, 
where *v=t-(^tv (see above, p. 130); Latin no-his (=nos-6t5, if 
noS' be stem). 

I>v>al, Greek nom. ace. vSn, ycb, vS>€ (Boeotian), gen. dat. vmvy 
p^Pf are forms from a stem y<o-= Sanskrit nau, which is used 
(without inflection) for nom. gen. and dat. dual. In form this 
nau is a regular nom. ace. dual from stem na-, as d^vau from 
&sva,', 

2nd Personal Pronoun (tva), 

^ An Ionic form ^fiies, Bometimes foimd in MSS. of Herodotus, seems 
to have had no existence. 
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Nom. Sing, Sanskrit tvam (perbaps= to + va + ma) : Greek aad Personal 
, , \jr J, / f Pronoun. 

aitt TV (Doric), with Boeotian forms rovv or Tvy-i;, where v pro- 
bably = -m of tvam ; Latin tu. In rv, tu, the u represents v 
or f . 

Ace, Sing, Sanskrit tva-m or tva; Greek o-c, tc (Doric) 
(=<rf€, rft), tW (Boeotian); Latin ^e=<ve-w> stem tvi- (for 
quantity see above on ist pers. pron.); Umbrian has tiom^ 
which either ^^tuomy ^ztvam, or (Gorssen) z^tvio-m from stem 
tvi- lengthened by a (cp. e-2^m=i-o-m from stem i-). 

Gen. Sing, Sanskrit tdva; Greek tcow (Epic), =Tefo-(ryo= 
tava-sya (see p. 118); atlorsztva-syay then creo, (r«; (Ionic), 
and o-ov; Doric rcos, reovr, r^vp, rtor, rior, in which -r is added 
to the old form (cp. on ist pers. pron.). 

Abl, Sing, Sanskrit tva-t; Latin te (old Latin ted). 

Bat, Si/ng, Sanskrit tu-bhyam; Latin ti-bi; Greek tcw 
(Epic). 

Nom. Plur, The Sanskrit forms yushm^ (Yedic nom.) and 
yushm^n (accns.) point to tva-sma as the Indo-European form. 
The Greek and Latin forms (v/^ctf, xjjAfifs, vf^, vos) are parallel to 
those of ist pers. pron., and so throughout the plural of 2nd 
pers. 

Dval, The Greek forms ir<f>oH, a^a (nom. ace), and a<l>S>i»y 
a<l>Sv (gen. dat.), retain in the v sound of iva: <r(f>^=^tv, 
Latin has retained the v in tui and the possessive 1/uus 
(=<t?a*). 

Eeflexive Pronoun {sva). 

The st«m ava- appears in Sanskrit only in compounds, e.g. Reflexive 
8va-yam (self), sva-tas (by oneself), etc. ^ : but it is used to form 
the possessive Bva-s= Latin 9^2^ = Greek aF6sy wluch appears 
(by loss of F and change of cr, see p. 66) as ts the possessive 
pronoun in Homer. There is one distinction of gender in this 
pronoun, viz. Greek nom. ace. plur. neut. a<f)€a, 

Nom, Sing., wanting in Greek and Latin. 

Accus, Sing, Greek ^, Aeolic Ft^^cFky Epic ee^rtatFi (see 
pp. 66, 68). aFe=z swXf with inflection lost. The forms fib» 
(Epic), vhf (Doric), are perhaps reduplicated accusatives of stem 

^ See Cortius' ' EluddationB,* p. 85. 

Ii 
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Reflexive t- (tfu/i) : cp. Latin aese, Latin *e=«?5=m-m; Oscan siom 
either =»i;a-w* or svi-o-m (see above on 2nd pers.). Old Latin 
aed ; see on med, ted accus. 

Gen. Sing, ctb (Epic)=<rf€-(ryo, cb (Ionic), o5 (Attic), c^, cov 
(Doric), covff (Boeotian), (see above on ipLovs^ rcoOf). In all these 
forms the aspii^ate=(r (p. 66) and F has disappeared. {!) Latin 
«t£t/ see on met, <t^i, p. 143. 

AUn Sing, se, original sed^sei-d frpm stem si {in si-hi} 
= m. 

Loc. Sing, dl, Aeolic Foi=:<rFo'2; Latin sui, 

Dat Sing. Boeotian civ, Doric U (€ii^)=e-<^tv; Latin si-hi, 
Oscan «t-/et, Umbrian si-he and «6-*o (Tab, Eugnb.^), which is 
perhaps a reduplicated locative=«e-«o-t(?), or a genitive form 
^eva-sya: but these are only conjectures to explain a very 
obscure form. 

In the plural Greek retains the stem but little altered (o-<^(- 
z:z8va)f and has a very complete set of forms : while in Latin 
the plural forms are identical with the singular. Thus in 
Greek, — 

liTom. Flwr. a^cif=o^c-€f. 

Aecus. Plur. axf>ds, axf>€-as (Ionic), axf>€i'as (stem raised), Doric 
<r0€ (inflection lost), Aeolic a-(r<l>€ (a * prosthetic' or * auxiliary,' 
see above, p. 83). 

Gen. Plur. cr(p&v, cr<f>€'iav (Ionic), (nf>€iav (Aeolic). 

Loc. Plur. <r<f>i-(ri. 

In Greek Dual the stem (r<f>ci>'Z=8vd. <r<f>S>'€ then has the 
dual nom. ace. inflection as well as the stem vowel lengthened ; 
g-<f>wiv (gen. dat.) = (T<pSi-(f>iv. 

* Wordsworth's * Fragments,' Introd. xii. 9. 
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I. Pbonominaii Declension without Oender. 
(i.) Pronoun of the 1st Person (ma-).: — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Singular ; — 








Nom. 


ah&m 


lytify, iyolf 


ego 


Aocus. 


ma-m, ma 


*-/i^, /ii 


me 


Gren. 


mama 


ifi€to {ift€-(Tyo) 

ifAOV, flOV 


(mei ?) 




' 


kflOV'8 




AbL 


ma-t 




me-d 


Loc. 


m&-yi 


k/w4, fM-i 


mei (unless gen.) 


Dat. 


m4-hyam 


€/itv (l/t€-0tK) 


mi-hei, mihi 


Instr. 


m&-ya 




' 


Dnal :— 








Nom. 


av^m 1 
Ivin), nau j 


fS \ 




Ace. 


voJt, va> 




Gen. Loc. 


av&-yo8 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


avfi-bhyam 


V&'IV, v$v 




(nau) 






Plural:— 








Nom. 


vayam 


dfifjLU (dfffu-) 


nos (? nos) 




asmi (Ved.) 


d/xfxc 


(enos, Carm. Arv.) 


Ace. 


asmiin 






nas 


^/xias, ijfioa 


nos 


Gen. 


aum£k-am (adj.) 


dfxfxiojy 


nostrum (nostro-um 




nas 




nostri 


Abl. 


asm^t 




n5-bis (dat.): 


Loc. 


asms-su 


dfifxe-iTiy 




Dat. 


asma-bhyam 


dfi/iiv {i-^iv) 


no-bia 




nas 


iliuv 




Instr. 


asmi-bhis 







L 2 
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(ii.) Pronoun of the 2nd Person (toa-) : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Singular : — 








Nom. 


tva-m 


T^, ah 


tu 


ACCUB. 


tv5-m, tva 


Ti.<ri(=Tf€) 


te = tve-m 


Gen. 


t^va 


rtoTo — (jffo-ayd) 

<rOV, (T€V 
TCOV-t 


(tui ?) 


AbL 


tva-t 




te-d (=tei-d) 


Loc. 


tv4-yi 


ffo-l (tva-i) 


tui (gen.) 


Dat. 


tii-bhyam 


Tf Jv (t-^iy) 


ti-bei, tibi 


Instr. 


tv4-ya 




/ 


Dual :— 








Nom. 
Ace. 


yuvjim 1 
yuv^m, vJm J 


(TipCJHt ffipoij 




Gen. Loc. 


yuva-yos 






Dat. bl. 1 
Instr. J 


yuv4-bhyam 


(T(j)ShlV (-l-0tv) 




v2m 


a<pfv 




Plural:— 








Nom, 


yu-y4m 


vfinu 


V03 




yushmi (Ved.) 


VfU€S, VHU9 




Aoc. 


yusbmS-n 


i^fXfX€ 


VOS 




vas 


VIAtOM, Vfiitt 




Gen. 


(yushmftka-m,adj .) 


vfjifx4oj¥ 


vostrum 




vas 




vostri 


Abl. 


yu8hm4-t 




v6-bis (dat.) 


Loc. 


yuflbmi-su 






Dat. 


yushmarbhyam 


ijfJLfUV (l-ifHV) 


vo-bis 




vas 


c ** 

vfjuy 




Instr. 


yusbm^-bbis 
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(iii.) Reflexive Pronoun (sva-) : — 





Greek. 


Latin. 


Sin^lar : — 






Nom. 






Accus. 


1, f€, J€ = a€f€ 


se (=8vi-m) 




fUPf VIV 


siom (Osc.) 


Gen. 


€To = af€-<ryo 


(aui?) 


# 


to, oZ, cS, M 
iov-t 




Abl. 




se-d, se 


Loc. 


iot, of 
{fot^fffoi) 


sui 


Dat. 


IJV, tv = €-<IhV 


sibei, sibi 


■ 




Osc. si-fei 


Dual :— 






Nom. Ace. 


atpohl 




Dat. AbL InBtr. 


atpea^if' 




Plural:— 






Nom. 
Accus. 


^ , ^ ^ , \ (T<bt-a (neut.) 
a^s, a<l>4 


-^ 




drcr<p€ 


" as in sing. 


Gren. 


(T<f>iQn^t (r<f>tU» 






apStv 


J 


Loc. 


a^i'Gi 




Dat. 


c<pi{v) it-^v) 


as in sing. 



(2) Pronouns with Gender. 

The declension of these is rather complex, especially in Latin, Pronouns 
where a great variety of pronominal stems is found; and an 
examination of all their forms belongs to the special grammar 
of each language. The following tables give the declension of 
the Indo-European demonstrative stem ta- in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin; which, compared with the declension of nouns already 
given (above, cL vi.), will serve for the general illustration of 
this class of pronouns. 
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I. Masc. and Neut. :- 


— 






Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


ta- 


TO- 


is-to- (i + sa + ta) 


Siu^lar : — 








Nom. 


sa, t»-d 


^W. rh 


istu-s, is-te, ista-d 


Ace. 


ta-m, ta-d 


rh-Vf t6 


istu-m, istu-d 


Gren. 


ti-sya 


To-To, rov 


istius (isto-i-os) 


> Abl. 


t4-8m&-t 


[T<M««TO*-r] 


iflto-d 


Loc, 


t&-sm-in ^ 


Tf/asrO-Ot J 


.... r Bsisto-i (loc.) as hnmi, quoi 
L—isto-ei (dat.) as quoiei 


Dat. 


tirsmfti 


Instr. 


ten-a 






Pual :— 






« 


Nom. Ace. 


tftu (tt). td 


retr 




Dat. Abl. 


ti-bhyftm 


ro-uf 


- 


Gen. Loe. 


ti-y-ds 






Plural:— 








Nom. 


te, ts-n-i 


Toi, ol, tA 


isti, ista, ista-e-c (eis, liis, qnes) 


Ace. 


ta-n, ta-n-i 


r6v$ T0V9, rd 


ist5-s, ista 


Gren. 


te-sham 


rwv 


■ isto-rum 


Loe. 


t^shu 


roi-ai, TOW 


istis (quels) 


Dat. Abl. 


te-bhyas 




(qui-bus, hi-bus, hoi-bus) 


Instr. 


tais 







II. Feminine : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


ta- 


ra- 




ta-ifl-ta 


Singular: — 










Nom. 


sa 


4 




is-ta, qua-i (quae) 


Aco. 


ta-m 


T^-K 




is-ta-m 


Gren, 


ti-sy-as 


rfj-i 




is-tius 


Abl. 








is-ta(-d) 


Loc. 
Dat. 


t&-sy-am 
t&-sy-ai 




} 


is-ti (as above) 


Instr. 


tayft 


(.Hi) 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 




Dual:— 










Nom. Ace. 


te 


rd 






Bat. Abl. 


t^bhyam 


ra-iv 






Gen. Loc. 


ti-y-dB 








Plural;-— 










Nom. 


13-8 


rci 


is-tae 




Ace. 


ta-s 


rd-f 


is-tS-8 




Gen. 


tft-sSm 


rd-caVf rS/v 


is-ts-rum 




Loc. 


ta-su 


Tp-<ri, reus 


is-tis 




Dat. Abl. 


t^bhyas 








Instr. 


tft-bhifi 









N.B. Gen. sing, -ius ..-,,..«.„., «* , «,w * -^ 

Nom. fern, and neut. istaec, quae J stem by i: thus t ista-i-ce, qua-L 



) show increase of f isto-i-us 



Comparing these forms with those of the nominal declension Pronouns 

. .... withGender. 

it will be seen that the nom. sing, termination -« is omitted 
from Sanskrit sa (masc.), being in fact (see p. no) a mere 
repetition of sa. Thus beside Greek ts (Epic as a demonstra- 
tive pronoun) znsa-s, we have the later form 6 = «a. 

In liatin the -s is lost in iUe, ipse, iste (where final stem 
vowel sinks to e), qui {:=quo-t-s), and hie (=Ao-t-ce)/ but is 
retained in the old fprms ipsus, istus, alius, and regularly in 
quis (=5^t*^-s), is, cdius, etc. 

The nom. ace. termination of neut. sing, in -c? is characteristic Tmnination 

° , of Neut. 

of this class of pronouns. Sanskrit and Latin have retained Sing, 
the d, which Greek has lost : Zend has d in tad : and Gothic 
thata, whence our that, Bopp, Schleicher, Curtius and others 
give tat as the Sanskrit neut. sing. ; Bopp explaining ta-t as 
=<a + <a, a repetition of the pronominal element (like scw= 
sa-\-8a), and illustrating the change to Latin d by the old 
ablatives gnaivod, etc.; cp. with Sanskrit abl. in t. But here 
also (see above, p. 124) -d is probably the earlier form of the 
termination. And if tat were the true form in Sanskrit, pho- 
netic analogy would (it is said) require in Latin istut, in Gothic 
tha-tha. It is probable therefore that Latin -d is the original 
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Pronouns form, and not a modification of t, Greek nent. sing. nom. 
'having thus lost the final t (fi) ends in o : but in other respects 
the pronominal is the same as the nominal declension of o- and 
a- stems. 

In Latin also the a of stem ta is represented by (masc. and 
neut.) and a (fern.), quis, is, ali-8 being exceptions. But on 
the other hand there are certain peculiarities which distinguish 
the Latin pronominal declension more markedly than the Greek 
from that of noun stems in a*, 0-, e.g.- — 
Peculiarittes (a.) Gen. sing, formed by addition of -os or -its (Indo- 
Pronoun- European -as, see p. ii8)=-m of consonantal declension to the 
stem lengthened by t: thus witiw=t»-to-i-05, huju8=^h0'i'08y 
CUJU8 = quo-i'08. 

(6.) Locative singular in -t used as dat;, e.g. i8-ti=^i8-to-i 
(see p. 126). The form quoiei, however, is apparently a true 
dative, from the stem increased by t {qiM-i-d), the locative form 
qiM'i (cut) being the more usual in classical times. 

(c.) It has both locative plural (ie-tis, see p. 127) and dative 
plural (qui-hris). 

{d,) The neuter termination -d (see above). 

(e.) Increase of the stem by t. This i is probably parallel to 
the Greek suffix *, found with pronouns especially, but qf^r the 
case-suffix, e.g. ovto<t\, to^-I, ovtou, etc. Its place in Latin is 
between the stem and the case-suffix, and it is not carried 
through all the forms. It occurs always in gen. sing. i-ti8=: 
o-i'08 ; often in nom. fem. sing, (cjua-i, ha-i-c, etc.) and in neut. 
plurals which are similar in form ; in masc. and fem. plurals in 
-I and -cB=o-i, a-i, as in nominal declension of 0- and a- stems 
(p. 113), and in such dat. forms as qt^o-i-ei, e-i-ei. 

The declension of Latin pronouns is treated very fully in 
Wordsworth's 'Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin' 
(Introd. ch. xiii. pp. 91-112). I give here the main results 
of Mr. Wordsworth's discussion, referring the reader to his 
work for details. 

The chief pronominal stems in Latin are Ao-, to-, «o-, co- {quo-)^ 
0U0-, i- or eo-. These are employed in the formation of pro- 
nouns in various ways, viz. : — 
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(1) Simply, as quo-d, oUu-S, us. Pormation 

(2) Eeduplicated or compounded, as in is-to, i-p-so, g'ww-sion of Pro- 

nouns in 
qui8. Latin. 

(3) Increased by i, as qui {quO'i)f eiei (see above). 

(4) Increased by i and compounded, as ho-t-ce {hic)f i$-to-i-c 

These are divisible into three classes, according to simplicity 
of declension : viz. : — 

(i.) OUo', istO', ipso-, alio-^ etc. 

(ii.) Ho-, quo-, i- or eo-. 

(iii.) So-, to-, etc., defective and enclitic stems. 

The following peculiar or archaic forms may be noted under 
each of these classes : — 

(i.) Ollus (=ille) found in Ennius and old inscriptions, and Peculiar or 

...,-. . archaic 

survivmg m olim, which preserves the oldest form with one Z. forms. 
In Lucretius and Virgil it is an intentional archaism. 

Istvs, ipsus are found in Plautus, and even in Terence (Hec. 
455)' The element p in i-p-so is the same which appears (as p 
or pe) in rea-p-se, quis-p-iam^ nent'pe, pro-pe, 

Alis, alid are late contractions of alius, aliud : alis is fem. in 
CatulL Ixvi. 28 : alid is frequent in Lucr., who does not use alis. 

The locative is-to-i, isti (see above, p. 126) is strictly locative 
in the adverbs illi-c, isti-c. A. few examples of its use as 
genitive (perhaps from analogy of noun stems in 0-) are given : 
e.g. Ter. And. iii. 5. 2, nulli consili; Plant. Trin. ii. 2. 37, 
eoloris vlli capiendi; ib. v. 38, isti modi. In each of these 
cases an ordinary genitive in -i is close at hand to suggest the 
analogy. Terence has cUtsrae and Plautus istae for dat. fem. 

A locative formation in -im or -4n (cp. Sanskrit ta-sm-ln) 
occurs in the adverbs olimi iUih-c, istihc, hin-c, etc., cp. long-in- 
quus, prop-in-qwus. 

The plural is declined like ordinary 0- stems. 

(ii.) The stems ho- and g'wo- are further increased by i] ho- 
having generally the enclitic c, or ce appended (a remnant of 
the pronominal stem co-). The increase takes place in sing, 
nom, hic (ho-i-c), gen. huiu^ (ho-i-os), loc. Mc {ho-i-c), and plur. 
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Declension nom. hi (Ao-t), 7ut-i : dat. and abl. %lbus Cho-i-hus, for ex- 

ofPronouna y \rr :i Ix. x 

in Latin: amples 866 Wordswortb, p. 107). 

T)eculi&r op 

archaic The stem quo- (relative), when used as an interrogative pro- 

noun, has a special inflection for nom. with the case suffix s, the 
stem vowel o being weakened to i {qui^, qui-d). The same 
form is used indefinitely in ali-quis, si quia, ne quis ; but then 
nom. fem. sing, and neut. plar. are not increased by e : e. g. 
aliqua, si qua. 

In the declension of is, the stem i is sometimes increased by i 
to ei (nom. e-i-s, gen. e-i-Tis, dat. e-i-d, nom. plur. i-i, e-i-s), 
sometimes turned into an 0- or a- stem {eo-my ea-m, etc.). 

The following peculiar forms may be noticed : 

Nom, Sing. : ti-s (raised form of i-s) is found on some 
inscriptions; and perhaps adeo represents a raised form of 
neut. id {ad, eod): but this is at best doubtful. 

fftc (ho'i'c) is sometime? shortened to hic (Aen. iv. 22), but 
not often : hoc (hod-ce) never» 

Ace. Sing, : im^ em in quotations from old laws^ point to 
a time before the stem i was raised to eo-. 

Hue (adv.) is originally hoc, * to this place/ as in Aen. viii. 423, 
and Cicero Epp. 

Hone (Ep. Scip. Appendix I. i. 2 ) and quo-m (S. C. de Bacch.) 
are old Latin forms. Quom is the adverb quum or cum ; cp. 
quon-dam: and qua/m, quanqua/m, quod are aU adverbial ac- 
cusatives. (See Appendix II. A.) 

Gen, Sing.: the suffixed i generally becomes consonantal; 
and in old poets huius, cuius, eius are often monosyllables. 

Local, Sing, : heic or hlc (adv.) is locative ^=hO'i-c, and so 
perhaps are qui, qui-ne, and qui-ppe (sometimes explained as 
ablat.). The form qu>o-i is found in Flautus^ in the phrase 
quovmodi, apparently gen. (cp. istimodi above, p. 153) ; and cui- 
modi or cuicuimodi are found in Cicero '. 

^ E. g. XII. Tab. i. i, * Si in jus vocat, ito ; ni it, antestamino ; igitur 
em capito;' and viii. j 2, 'Si nozfartam faxsit, si im occisit, jure caesus 
esto.* The existing remains of the XII Tables are given in Wordsworth's 

• Fragments/ pp. 254-365. 

^ For references see Wordsworth^ Introd. xiii. 30 (p. 103). 

^ Pro Eosc. Amer. 95, * Yereor enim cuicuimodi es;' Att. iii. 23 ad fin., 

* cuicuimodi agam.' 
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Dot, Sing. : ei-ei on inBcriptions ; ei-i or e-i in Plantus, and Dodension 
Lucr. ii. 11 36 {ciburs amnis diditwr ei) : quoi-ei on inscriptions, in Latin. 

Nam, Plur, : the forms ew, hisce, ques have been alluded to 
under the noun declension (p. 114) : for examples see Words- 
worthy Fragments^ Introduction ix. 9 and xiii. 34. In the 
feminine haee (for the more usual hae) is not uncommon : e. g. 
Virg. G. iii. 305, Aen. vii. 175 (Rom. MS.), 852 (Pal.); 
Lucr. iii. 601 and vi. 456 ; Catullus, Ixiv. 320. 

The adverbial forms jpostilldy jproptered, jpostea, anted ; postlidc 
antidhdc, qibdpropter; and the numerals trigintd, etc., show 
an earlier neut. plural of the pronouns in a without increase by 
i, as in Aa-t-c (haee) ; and are evidence for the original quantity 
of neut. plur. a, seen in Sanskrit, and traceable in Latin poetry : 
e.g. Vkg. Aen. .iii. 464 grama, Ter. Ad. 612 debilid, (See 
Corssen, vol. ii. p. 460; Wordsworth, Introduction ix. jo, and 
3tiii. 35^; sjkd cp. "Wagner, Introd. to Terence, p. 14.) A form 
ead in S. C. de Bacch. is disputed, Bopp thinking it accus., 
Eitschl ablat. 

Loc, Flvr. : eia, qv£is or quts, heis or his are all in common 
use as dative and abl. as well as the dative forms in -bvs^ which 
are more usual with quo-. Examples of Mbus^ho-^i-hua, i-hus 
and I'hua are given by Wordsworth, p. 107. 

(iii.) The defective stems so-, to- and others are chiefly trace- ijefective 
able in adverbial forms. 

So- (Sanskrit sa-, Greek 6, English «Ae, German sie) ia seen in 
i-p'SOf and the old accusatives sum, sam, sos, sas in Ennius and 
the XII Tables (Wordsworth, p. 108). Sic (sei-ee) and si (^ei) 
may be locatives of the same stem : but the analogy of Oscan 
sam and Umbrian sve (=: Latin si) rather points to the pro- 
nominal element sva. Sei, si (Italian se) is the same word as 
si-c, originally a pronominal adverb =' there,' 'in that way,' *in 
case that,' and so 'thus' and Mf;' cp. the use of «o=^if ' in 
English, e. g. Tennyson's * Guinevere :' — 

' It may be, so thou purify thyself. 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christy 
Hereafter in the land where all is pure 
We two may meet.* 
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PronounBin Ta-, to- (Greek TO- in ov-rd-r, o^^o-s and oblique cases of 

Latin: .,,,.,, , . . . , r^ , , 

Defectiye article; declined throughout in t«-^o, see the Table on p. 150) 
stems. . . 1 /. J 1 . 

survive in a number of adverbs : e. g. ta-m, ta-ntus, etc. 

(retaining the vowel a) ; turn, tun-c, i-tem, au-tem (a sunk to u 

and 0). U'ii (u-teif ut) is a locative from this stem ; and avr-t, 

a-t, e-t are perhaps locatives similarly shortened. I-td (so in 

Naevius' Epitaph, ^ Itdque p6stquam est (3rci tr^ittis thesatiro') 

is ablative =* this wise :' so (divrta^ * otherwise.' 

From da-, do-, a similar stem to ta-, appear to be formed 
numerous adverbs and terminations, e. g. -dam, -do, -dutn, -dem, 
•<k, as in quon-da/m, quanrdo, do-nec, age-dum, etc. ; tan-dem, 
qui-dem, etc. ; in-de, un-de, etc. Into all these forms the idea of 
time enters (not necessarily diiration of time as distinct from 
point of time in turn, etc.; for e.g. -dum^' now ^ in age-dum, 
etc., as well as ' while '} ^ : hence it is possible that they may 
all be referred to the root div-, the origin of dies, de-us and 
many Indo-European words for the conception of 'brightness' 
or *day' leading to that of *God'*, in Sanskrit Dyaus-i^tar 
{Dies-piter, * sky*&ther *), whence Zfvs, Jup-piter, Divs Fidius 
(Zevs vurtios), etc. ; inter-dius, irUer-diu ; prope^diem, pri-die, 
etc. There is certainly in these latter words and the adverbs 
of which we are speaking a close parallel between the noun 
stem div- and the supposed pronominal stem da-, do- : and the 
two stems are identified by Corssen. Other philologists, how- 
ever, regard the identification as improbable ; and it certainly 
cannot be taken for granted. 

De (prep.) is abl. from stem da*, like se-d, se, from sa, la-m is 
explained by Corssen (i. p. 213) as :s:(2ui-m, 'this day' {die-mi), 
like Greek 5^, ffbti, Sffv. Others refer it to a stem ja-, ya- (? Ger- 
man ^a, our yea). In quia-p-ia/ni its temporal sense is lost : but 
et-iam,, quoniam retain it in their original use. 

A stem na- (no-) or an- is supposed to account for na-m, quis- 



^ On the various uses of dum, see Ramsay's ' Mostellaria,' Excursus, 
ii. p. 184. 

* On these words, see especially Max Mtiller*s ' Lectures/ Series II. 
Lect. z. pp. 425-461, 1st ed.; and Feile, 'Introduction/ ch. v. p. 12a 
(3rd ed.). 
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na/m, etc. The full form is found in these and various weakened Pronouns in 
forms in nu-my nun-c, vvv ; nem-pe, e-nim, and Greek vlv, which Defective 
last is of course pronominal (see above, p. 145). These are all 
accus. forms : nae {na-i), Tie, Greek va-l, are locative. 

The stem an- is preserved in Greek dva, hv, Latin an and m, 
endo. Its force is ' that/ ' the other.* Sanskrit has ana and 
lithuanian ana-s=ziUe, Curtius compares av-m, and Latin an- 
hdare, 'to draw up breath.' The negative prefixes av, d-, Latin in, 
Sanskrit an-, a-, German and English un-, are perhaps connected 
with the same stem ; h», an in hypothetical sentences and 
questions are also akin. In, endo, Greek iv-\ and us=^iv-s or 
iv-\-s are local in meaning : the two uses of in with ace. and 
abl. being parallel to the two Greek forms. 

The enclitic terminations ce or que in hi-c, ne-c, The-que, at-que, 
etc. must arise from a stem co-, perhaps a variety of quo- (= 
* who/ * which/ ' any '), with the demonstrative meaning ' there ; ' 
-fe in i-p-se, quis-p-iam, rea-p-se, etc., and in qui-ppe, nem-pe, 
pro-pe is possibly a dialectic variety of ee ; Oscan and Uinbrian 
substituting jp for k (by ' Labialism,' see chap. iv. p. 50). 



1 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Verb Inflection. 



Distinction Thb Verb {prjfuiy verhurriy the * word ' par excellence) in Greek 

between 

Verb and or Latin exhibits a much greater variety of inflection than the 
Noun. Time, mood, person, number, and voice are all ex- 
pressect, and in some forms all at once, by inflectional additions 
to the root or simplest form expressing the idea ; thia verbal 
root being in no way different from a nominal root, so far as 
any power of expressing action etc. is concerned. Verbs are 
thus only nouns with a pronominal affix. The abstract idea 
of e. g. action, motion, sensation, etc., can be expressed equally 
by a nominal or a verbal root ; but when expressed by a verbal 
root it is further brought into relation as a verb with other 
words in a sentence, (i) by Person endings, attaching it to 
a definite subject or subjects (the distinction of Number being 
expressed, as in ^ Noun Inflection); (2) by Modal elements, 
defining the aspect under which the action is regarded, as 
a fact or a supposition; (3) by Tense elements, ascribing it to 
a particular relation in time. 
Verb forms A verb form, then, is distinguished from a noun form mainly 
piex. by the greater number of difTerent elements combined in it. 

In any case-form of a noun we find one invariable element, the 
stem, and one variable element, the case-ending, as in Trcud-dr, 
n-aid-l, ncuB'S>Vy etc. ; or at most a vowel besides, inserted to 
connect the case-ending with the stem, as in Traid-c-o-o-i. But 
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there are very few verb forms of so simple a character. In 
e.g. i-ftcv we have only stem and inflection; in Sy-o-iuv, stem, 
connecting vowel, and inflection; but in ttt/Ltci^, Syoirr, we have 
an additional element denoting mood; in ayayovre a further 
addition (to the verb stem) denoting time; in ijyayov another 
addition, viz. the augmervt. And a comparison of any of the 
more complex verb forms, in a * synthetic ' language like Greek 
or Latin, with their equivalents in an ' analytic ' language like 
our own, is the best illustration of the general difference 
between an analytic and a synthetic language, and the specially 
complicated nature of the verb forms in the latter. The analy- 
sis of two such forms as ^^iX^o-oyro and regeremus shows (a) in 

1 a 3456 

i-^Ckfi'cr-a-vT'Oy 'they loved themselves,' i. augment; 2. verb- 
stem; 3. addition to form tense-stem; 4. 'thematic' vowel 
added to the stem before inflection; 5. relic of a pronoun, 
denoting 3rd per. plur. ; 6. voice-letter, indicating middle or 

X 9345 

passive; (6) in reg-er-e-Tmi-s, i. stem; 2. sign of past time; 
3. sign of mood; 4. sign of ist personal pronoun; 5. plural 
sign, denoting others with the person of speaking. If 8 be 
changed to r (regeremwr) it denotes that the speaker and others 
with him are jftassive instead of active. 

The example last given (reg-er-e-mus) shows the order in Order of 
which verb inflections are usually attached to the stem — viz.tions. 
tense, mood, person, number, and voice. Modifications for tense 
and mood come between the stem denoting the idea of action, 
and the personal pronoun denoting the agent; inflections of 
number and voice, which affect the position of the agent by 
showing him to be either one of a number or passive instead 
of active, are appended after the personal pronoun. 

The analysis of verb forms is thus more complicated than 
that of noun forms from the greater number of elements to 
be distinguished. There is also a further difference, that whereas Further dif- 
in explaining the different forms of every single noun we can tween Verb 
begin with one invariable element, i. e. with one stem only, in Tens©- 
the explanation of verb forms w« must assume several fixed 
points, from each of which we start as from a separate stem 
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Verb Inflec- in the explanation of certain groups of forms. These special 
stems. stems, or subordinate centres of classification formed from the 
verb-stem common to all, are known as Tense Stems; the 
elements of inflection by which time is denoted being of a less 
separable and general character than those of person or mood» 
and being in fact suffixes for the formation of subordinate stems, 
each of which is the permanent element or stem in a series of 
verb forms. Thus in a Latin verb the perfect and supine often 
show a different stem from that which appears in the present 
tense : and in a Greek verb such elements as dyay- in ayay-&fi€Vy 
ay6y-ovr€y ayay-€itf, dyay-ta-$ai ; af- in a^ofji^v, c((oA/icv, ofciy, etc. ; 
Xvcra- in ^Xvcra, Xv(ra-i-fie», Xvcra-r, Xvcra-ffBai ; or XcXv- in XcXu-^co, 
XcXv-ftai, €-\€kv'To, have each a comparative permanence among 
a series of verb forms, and must be regarded as stems, though 
not the verb-stem, in each case. All scientific analysis, there- 
fore, of verb forms in Greek and Latin must take into account 
these special stems formed from the verb-stem (e. g. oyoy- and 
d$- from ay- the stem of aya ; Xva-a" and XcXv- from Xv- the stem 
of \v<a ; rwrr- pres., Tcrvir- perf., and Tvyjta- aor., fix)m rwr- the 
stem of 7wro>, appearing in t-rwr-ov ^) : and thus the question 
of stem formation must accompany that of irtflection in the case 
of verbs to a much greater degree than in the case of nouns. 
'To state the case briefly, it may be said that in the noun> 
formation — ^that is, formation of the word, or more correctly 
of the stem — and inflection in the narrower sense are distinct; 
but in the verb they combine, and encroach each upon the 
other. He alone is completely master of the verb forms who 
from the verb-stem common to all can first form all the special 
stems, and secondly can inflect the stems when correctly formed ^.' 
It is not however necessary to follow the rigidly scientific order of 
(i) formation, (2) inflection, or learn always t.o form uninflected 
stems before we know how to inflect them when formed : but 
the formation of stems must in the case of verbs be discussed 



^ Tvir- is liere called the ' pure verbal stem/ as distinguislied from nnrr-, 
the * present stem/ rwpa- the weak aorist stem, etc. Tlie * strong ' or 2ad 
aorist usually exhibits the pure verbal stem. 

' Curtius, ' Elucidations, p. 93. 
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at lea,st pari passu with their inflection* It is not enough to 
understand how to inflect tvuto), -cw, -c*, T€Tv(l>a, -as, -€, rrv^a, 
'OS, -€, etc., without understanding how these different forms are 
connected together in one verb. 

In discussinst the elements of Verb Inflection, it is usual to Elements 

of Verb 
take them in the reverse order of their attachment to the verb- inflection: 

stem, beginning from the end of the word with (i) the most 
universal and characteristic inflections, the persovrendings, with 
their forms for active and middle (passive) voice and their in- 
flections of nwmher; (2) signs of mood.,' (3) tense-mAeciioDB, 
i. e. the formation of ' tense-stems.' 

I. Ferson-endings, i. e. pronominal suffixes of ist, 2nd, and Person Bnd- 
3rd person in singular, dual, and plural number. There are 

two series for (i) active, (2) passive 'voice ;' and in each series 
there appear a fuller and a weaker form, which are distinguished 
as (a) prima/ry {-mi, 'si, -ti, etc., used with present, future, 
and perfect tenses), {b) secondary (-w, Greek -v, -«, -<, used with 
augmented tenses of Indicative), e. g.— 

Primary, riOrj-fiiy Tvnro'fmi, TviTTo-vTcu, 
Secondary, c-ri^-y, i'TVjrn^firiVy t-rvTrro-VTO^, 

II. Mood Signs, to distinguish the Conjunctive and Optative Mood signs. 
* Hoods ' from the Indicative. Of the other so-called * Moods,' 

the 'Inflnitive' is a verbal noun, while the 'Imperative' is 
distinguished from the indicative by a weaker form of person- 
ending, standing in the relation not of nominative but of 
vocative, and is thus a sort of verbal interjection. 

[The force of Moods is a question of Syntax : but it may be 
noted here that there can be, strictly speaking, only two ' moods' 
{modi actionis, modes or aspects under which the action is 
regarded), viz. (i) direct assertion that it is taking, has taken, 
or will take place — * Indicative ' Mood : (2) the idea or suppo- 
sition of its taking place in past, present, or future time — 'Sub- 
junctive' or Indirect Mood. This latter indudes two distinct 
series of forms, called respectively Subjunctive and Optative 
'Mood,' and denoted in Indo-European by distinct suffixes; 
but the grammatical relation of these two so-called 'Moods' 

^ Gurtius* 'Greek Grammar/ § 226. 
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Elements of is rather analogous to that of Primary and Historic Tenses 
tion. in the Indicative Mood, and in the Latin verb but one ' Sub- 

junctive Mood' is recognised. The position of the sign of 
mood (see above, p. 159) is appropriate to its functions, as 
modifying the relation between the subject (person-ending) and 
action (verbal-stem).] 

Tense III. T&Me Stems may be thus enumerated : — 

stems; , , 

1. Perfect stem, originally formed by reduplication. 

2. Simple or Strong Aorist (2nd aor.), generally ex- 
hibiting the verbal-stem in its simplest form ^. 

3. Present stem, from which with the augment is formed 
the Imperfect in Greek. 

4. Weak or Compound Aorist. 

5. Future stem. 

6. Strong Passive Aorist (2 aor. pass.). 

7. Weak Passive Aorist (i aor. pass.). 

By 'Strong' tense-stems we mean those which are formed 
from the verbal stem' by reduplication or increase. 'Weak* 
or ' Compound ' stems are formed by combination of the verbal 
stem, generally with some formation from the root as (cV), 
' to be.' Under this head fall also such subordinate formations 
as the Pluperfect and ' Futurum Exactum ' in Greek and Latin, 
from the Perfect Stem ; or the special formation of the Imper- 
fect in Latin. 

Two other elements enter into Verb Inflection, an explana- 
tion of which may be given here — the Augment and the 
Thematic (or Connecting) Vowel 

IV. Tlhe Augment, 

The Aug- Language seems originally to have employed, as a means for 
expressing past time, the Augment — in Sanskrit a, in Greek c 
(a-bhar-a-n, f-^cp-o-i/), prefixed to aorist, imperfect, and plu- 
perfect tenses in both those languages. It is always accompanied 
by the secondary person-endings : but Curtius (' Das Verbum,' 

* As few Greek verbs develop both the strong and weak forms of the 
aorist, there are practically five groups of tenses in each Greek verb, viz. 
Present, Aorist, Future, Perfect, and Aorist Passive. 

' See Curtius* * Greek Grammar,' § 246. 
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p. 104) suggests that it was originally the sole expression of The Aug- 
past time, and by increasing the word at the beginning gave 
occasion for shortening the terminations. It was probably at 
first a separable prefix : for (i) in older Sanskrit it is separable 
and (as in Homer) omitted at pleasure; (2) this separable 
character would help to account for its total disappearance 
in Latin, and in Greek from all moods but indicative. Of 
its origin there have been various theories : — 

(i.) That it is a variety or abbreviation of Reduplication : Theories of 

_ .... its origin. 

the vowel of both being c, and the two apparently coinciding in 
such perfect forms as t-yvcuKa, e-^aXnca. But this resemblance 
seems to be purely accidental and the pluperfect tense, with 
both augment and reduplication (e-ye-ypa^civ),.. points to their 
being distinct forms. 

(ii.) That it=*a privativum,' because past' timo is a denial of 
present time — * Past = Not Present.^ This theory scarcely needs " 

refutation. 

(iii.) The view generally adopted (e.g. byGurtius^ Schleicher, 
etc.) is that it is a demonstrative pronoun-stem referring to 
past time, like the German da, ddmals. Its original form in 
Greek (as in Sanskrit) was a, of which traces remain in the 
Greek dialects (e. g.. Sa^aSe, aPpax€, aSeipe). . "Kiis before a 
consonant became € (* Syllabic Augment'): before a vowel it 
took the form of that vowel and combined with it to form one 
long syllable (^-Temporal Augment'). Thus, e.g. the Doric iyov 
(imperf. of 5yfi>)=a-ay-oy: and S>fyro corresponds to Sanskrit 
&rta, whidi no doubt arises from a-arta. This contraction^took 
place before the separation of the a sound into a, e; (p. 36): 
and affcer the root or- became fixed in Greek as op-, ^(jto stood 
to Spvvfu a» krta, to ar-nau-xni in Sanskrit. With initial i and 
V we should have expected a diphthong, i. e. ai, au (et, cv) : but 
verb-stems beginning with i or v seem to have followed the 
analogy of other initial vowels; and no doubt the augment 
came to be regarded as nothing more than a lengthening of the 
vowel. 

* 'Elucidations/ p. 110; *Daa Verbum,* pp. 104 sqq. 
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The separable character of the augment in Sanskrit and 
Homeric.Greek is no. proof that it is unessential. ' Language' 
(as Curtiufi well remarks) * not unfrequently lays aside individual 
symbols. of meaning, when by means of them forms have been 
coined ^0 distinctly marked, that the original elements are no 
longer Absolutely necessary.' In Attic iGreek it is never 
omitted except in xp^^ impt of xph\ ui a few instances at the 
beginning of lines i|i the speeches of cfyyeXot in the .Tragedians ^ ; 
and occasionally in pluperfect tense (but mainly in the Hellen- 
istic Greek of the New Testament). 

The position of the augment in verbs compounded with 
prepositions (Curtius, Greek Grammar, § 238) is due to the 
looseness of connection between verb and preposition. Where 
however the parts of a compound verb are not so separable, the 
augment is placed first : e. g. (uKodc^/ii^o-a from oUohoyJ&i. 

Certain apparent irregularities in the form of the augment 
(Greek Grammar, §§ 236, 7) may be explained by the loss of a 
consonant : — 

(«) « instead of 17 before c^ifw, eXjco), cTro/zai, «pydCoftai, l^w, 
epiroD, eanaaf, iato, etc. With the exception of ea©, tho' origin, of 
which iajdoubtful, it can be shown that all these verbs began 
originally »with a consonant, and therefore had originally the 
syllabic augment f, which after the loss of the initial consonant 
naturally coalesced with the following c into « : e. g. F^fyya^fifuu 
{'work,* see p.* 68), imp. €f€pyaC6pr)v; (a)4fmfo (Latin aerpo), 

(6) Syllabic augmenjb before a vowel in tabop (dvd(wa>), ioBovv 

((0^60)), iavovfiTiv (<ui/€Ofiai), etc. ' ThiUS &vbaif<o'=:(rFavbav<o (Latin 

suavis, cp. the Homeric /form ci/adc) j a)V€Ofuu=::F<ov€Ofjuu (Latin 
vendo)t The loss of the consonant was perhaps in the first 
instance compensated for by lengthening the preceding vowel, 

^ In such examples as Soph. Oed. Col. 1602, rax^^ irSptvaaVj and 1608, 
ftarpoi vtffovaat leXmov, we probably have instances of ' prodelision * of the 
initial vowel after a final vowel sound of the preceding word. 

* Curtius (* Das Verbum/ I. pp. 121-126) examines fourteen words, in 
seven of which he traces the disappearance of f , in five that of <r. 

' i-dy-rjVf loAi/v, k-d\-<uv, k-Avaaae (Alcaeus), €-criro;i', i-iaaaro^ <f-i7if«, 
l-^jpojy, dv4q>yov, are other examples under this head. Most of the words 
referred to are discussed by Curtius in his 'Principles of Greek Etymology.* 
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i. e. the augment itself, whence such forms as Epic rjubrjz^i-freibrf Eiementaot 
(root vid') : but afterwards the reverse process took place and tion. 
the following vowel was lengthened, whence such forms as 
e-rivdavop, €'0^vox6€i (Homer), e-apav (root fop-, cp. Latin ver-eor)y 
edXttv, apparently with 9t * double augment.* [Two exactly 
similar processes of compensation for the loss of f (v) are seen 
in the forms PatriKij-os, jSacriXc-or, both representing Paa-iKeF-os 
(stem Paa-i\€v^), see above, p. 118.] 

(c) Doubling p -after augment is generally owing to the fact 
that a consonant has fallen out before it y which consonant can 
sometimes be discovered by comparison with the kindred Ian* 
guages, e.g. in tppeov^^t-aptp-w, Sanskrit a-srav-a-m, from root 
o-pv-, Sanskrit Bru*> and in €p/j€7rov=6-fp€7r-oi/-from a root fptir-, 
the f of which is seen in KaXop-Opo^. 

V. The * Thematic Yowd! In the ordinary conjugation of The thema- 
Greek verbs, the person-endings are not added directly to the 
stem, as in the conjugation of * verbs in.-/i*'' (e.g. iv-fih, di-Borf): 
but between the pure verbal or tense stem and the infleotion 
there intervenes- (especially in Present and Strong Aorist) a 
vowel which appears as o,. <» or c — e.g. TvnT-& ^ rvnT-o)-/!*^ 
iwr-o-fiev, ruTTT-o-i'-Tt (Doric for tutttov^-*), ervTr-f-f — and per- 
haps also 'as a in the Perfect Tense {yeyov-a, y€y6v'a-fi€p). Ib 
Latin it appears as 0, i, u — hg-o (^^leg-o-mi), leg-i-mtM,. leg" 
u-nt ; as a in er-ormj ( :=^d«-a-ni, Greek Jjci) ; and perhaps as 6, 
i in Noun declension _p6(Z-6-m, homin-i-bus (see however p. 116). 

The nature of. this vowel has been much disputed* Bopp Various 
(Comp. Gram. § 495^) regarded it as a pronominal element its origin. 
* through which the action or quality, which is expressed in the 
root in ahstracto, becomes something concrete — e.g. the ex- 
pression of the idea "to love" becomes the expression of the 
person " who loves." * This however is the function of the 
person-ending ; and besides, all' analogy of language shows that 
' concrete ' conceptions are prior to * abstractions.* Others (like 
Pott) take refuge in metaphor and call it the sinew (Nerv) of 
the verb ; but this explains little, and leaves us to wonder why 
the verbs in -px and the second principal conjugation in San- 
skrit lack this ^ sinew * altogether, without their vitality being 
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impaired. More satisfactory and more consistent with facts 
Theory that was the view assumed by Curtius in his Greek Grammar and 
nectin^ discussed more fully in 'Tempora und Modi' (pp. 39-52), that 
this vowel is not a suffix of any actual meaning, but a purely 
phonetic element. A definite meaning, he there urges, can only 
be ascribed to it on the supposition that it originally belonged 
to all verbs : whereas the history of ilanguage teaches us that in 
the oldest verbs, both of Sanskrit and Greek, it is wanting ; nor 
have we any ground for assuming that they ever had it. 

On these grounds it was concluded that the vowel in question 
is a 'connecting vowel,* a device of language whose primary 
occasion is to render easier the pronunciation of two con- 
tiguous gounds— ^as e. g. in the forms fipefi-t-rrfs, ye^eXi^c/j-e-nyr, 
y€v-€-Ti]Sj gen-i-tovy Sanskrit gto-i-ta ; <l>€p-€-rpov beside ffieprpov ; 
Sanskrit tup-i-tas beside •nmro-s ; in such noun forms as homin- 
i-hus ; and in verb forms like Xey-o-ficv, irct^-o-ftc^a. In all these 
forms the -pronunciation is no doubt rendered easier by the 
insertion of a vowel ; while forms 'like Twr-ftcv, Tri^-o-^e could 
hardly be pronounced at all without it : and thus the principle 
of euphony seems to coincide with the effort to attain clearness ; 
for the direct addition of person-endings to consonant-stems 
could not have been consistently carried out without the elision 
or modification of important consonants (e. g. the m or s of first 
or second personal pronoun), and consequent obscurity of mean- 
ing where clearness was all-important. 

This theory of a * connecting vowel * has njuch at first sight 
to recommend it : for it accounts, by a sufficiently natural 
explanation, for a large number of the phenomena to which it is 
applied in Greek and Latin. It is not, however, borne out by 
the phenomena of verb-conjugation in Sanskrit^: and it has now 

^ E. g. in verbs of the * Tud * class of verbal bases ending in ^, a, the 
accent always falls on the a added to the root ; thus, base Trf, tud, to strike, 

3 sinor. T^fiT, tud-£-ti. This stress is against the vowel being an unmean- 
ing phonetic adjunct : and so indeed is the employment of ^, a, the strongest 
and fullest of aJl the vowel sounds. 

In one sense, of course, it is a * connecting ' (or perhaps we should rather 
say 'intermediate') vowel, as coming between the original stem or root 
and the terminations. 
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been abandoned by Curtius himself, who, in his recently com- 
pleted work * Das Verbum der Griechischen Spracbe/ explains 
the vowel in question as a ' thematic vowel/ i. e. a suffix to or 
increase of the stem or 'theme' previous to the reception of 
inflections. Instead of the person-endings being attached 
directly, for example, to the root ag, a nominal stem aga is 
formed from this root by addition of the pronominal suffix a 
(an addition which, in the early stages of word-formation, has 
the same 'attributive' force as an adjective or pronoun with 
a substantive has in a moie developed stage of language, e. g. 
ag-ay Greek ay-o^-s) : root ag : : olroi 6 dv^p : dprjp) -, and this 
stem aga is combined as a verbal stem with ta, (ti), the sign of 
3 sing. (a^a-^=ayei, Latin agi-t), just as in its capacity of 
nominal stem it is combined with the demonstrative element 
8{a)y the sign of nom. sing (a^a-«=ayo-f). So ag-mas, a con- 
ceivable I plur. form, would stand to aga-mas (ayo-ftf s, agi-miis), 
much as the Latin nominal-stem ag-men might stand to a con- 
ceivable form agi-men on the analogy of regi-men. These a- 
stems had in course of time so overgrown the earlier stratum, 
so to speak, of forms which attached the person-endings directly 
to the root, that they became the rule of conjugation, the others 
remaining as a group of more or less exceptional and anomalous 
forms (in the conjugation of verbs in -fu). 

With this increase of verbal stems by a might perhaps be 
classed the addition of the suffixes na, nu (e. g. in o-Kt5-Mi-/iev, 
dtuc-wfj^v), which a comparison of the cognate languages shows 
to have been a very early feature of Lido-European word- 
formation : and Eeduplication and Yowel-Litensiflcation might 
also come under the general head of modification of the root in 
the formation of words. But all of these are more conveniently 
considered elsewhere, under the head of the special phenomena 
produced by them. 

Classification op Verbs. 
A. Latin : — 

The traditional classification into four ' Conjugations,' accord- ciassifica- 

ing to the vowel preceding -re in the infinitive Mood, establishes, in Latin. 
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ciassifica- by a happy instinct rather than upon any scientific principles, a 

Verbs. tolerably complete classification upon the same principle as that 

already applied to nouns (p, io8), viz. according, to the final or 

' characteristic ' letters of the stem. The Latin Grammar gives 

us under its four heads : — . 

1. Vowel stems in^a- {amd-), 

2. Vowel stems in c- {mone-), 

3. Consonant-stems and stems mi- U- semivowel {reg-o, 
capi'O, <ri6w-o). 

4. Vowel stems in l- (avdl-). 

This division may be retained, but simplified into the broad 
distinction already drawn in case of nouns between (a) consonant- 
stems (including, t-,.-!*- semivowel), i.e. the '3rd conjugation/ 
and (h) vowd-stems, i. e. the ist, 2nd, and 4th 'conjugations.' 
The fiuctuating forms of tenses may be considered separately 
under the different * tense-stems/ 

B. Greek : — 
In Greek. The traditional classification of Greek verbs into verbs in-©, 
contracted verbs (in -«), and verbs in -fw, though in itself far 
from scientific, may be to a certain extent utilised as the basis 
of philological analysis. The -« of i: sing, represents, as we 
have seen, the thematic vowel, which is a distinctive feature of 
the ordinary conjugation of verbs: while the verbs in -fu stand 
apart as a form of conjugation, rarer, and for several reasons 
presumably older^ than that in ordinary use. In these verbs, 
for example, (i) the pronouns which form the person-endings 
are less obliterated, and are added directly to the stem (eV-fiei', 
difio-re) without the intervention of a thematic vowel ; (2) this 
form predominates in Sanskrit, and is more frequent in the 
oldest dialects of Greek ; (3) the verbs in -fu contain the most 
elementary roots and denote the simplest ideas 'to be,' 'to 
give,' etc. Putting these then aside as one form of conjugation, 
we may set on the other hand the conjugation of all other verbs 
(treating the fiuctuating forms of tenses under the head of 
Tense-formation), dividing these according to the final letter 
of the Present-stem (exclusive of the thematic vowel). Thus we 
have 
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I. Verbs in Q, dassifica^ 

. tionof 

A. Vowel-stems, Verbs in 

T* . Greek. 

1. UncDntracted, \v-<o, 

2. Contracted, Tifjcd-a>y irou-a>f ^vX($-fli>. 

B, Consonar^siems, 

1. Guttural, irXeK-a, 

2. Dental, yfr^vd^o-fuu, neiB-at, KOfii{y<o, 

3. Labialj ire/xTr-o), XftTr-©. 

4. Liquid,- dep-aty ayycXX-a>. 

II. Verbs in MI. 

1. Inflections of the Present joined directly to stem: 

2. Present stem formed by adding w to the pure stem ; 
buK-vv-fu, (These verbs belong to this conjugation 
only in respect of the inflection of the Present stem). 

This 2nd principal Conjugation (verbs in -/u) differs from 
the 1st (verbs in -©) only in the inflection of the Present and 
Strong A'orist stems: and here the basis of distinction is the 
presence or absence of the * thematic vowel,^ a distinction which 
appears in the same manner in Sanskrit, e. g. fts-mi, bhar-lt-mi, 
compared with eV-fit, 0€p-a>(/u). - The inflections of persons 
themselves are not distinct in the two classes, except so far as 
the 'fu verbs retain a fuller and less impaired type of the person- 
endings — especially in their * primary form' (see above, p. 161) 
— and offer greater facilities for tracing the origin of these 
inflections. 

I. Person-endings (A ctive), 

I Sing. : Sanskrit -mi, Greek -/«, from ist pers. pronominal Person-end- 
stem ma (weakened as in mi-hi, and German mir). Secondary 1 ^g. 
form : Sanskrit -m, Greek -v, of imperf; and 2 aor. The full 
termination remains in pres. indie, act. of * verbs in -ftt ;' in cer- 
tain Homeric conjunctive forms, eOeka-fu, ttiroitfii, etc. ; and in 
optative forms, rtWot-fu, rv^ai-yn. In Latin it appears as -m 
in two present tenses indie, sum and inquamy and in the termina- 
tions of I sing. imp. and plup. indie, and all subjunctive tenses 
throughout ; and in fut. indie, of consonant and i- verbs. It 
remains also in English am, German bin. 
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Person- I Plural: Sanskrit -mas^ Greek -/xcr (Doric), Latin -mus, 

1 Piur. * Two explanations (or rather, guesses at explanation) are given 

for this form, (i) that it=m + <w of plural nom. (as in ir6b-€s, 
pad-as): (2) that it = ma-si, i.e. ist-t-2nd pers. pron., so 
that * we *=*I-t-thou.' A form -masi is actually found in Vedic 
Sanskrit. The ordinary -fuv of Attic Greek arises from -fus 
by loss of r, and subsequent addition of v V^cXxvorucc^ir. 

I Dual: Sanskrit -vas, a variation of nom. plur. -mas: cp. 
vaydm, nom. pi. of ist pers, pronoun (p. 144). In Greek the 
nom. plur. of active forms serves as nom. duaL Lithuanian 
retains -va, e.g. e«^va=(a«)-va8, nom. dual of Sanskrit as-mi 
(«wm). 
a Sing. 2 Sing. The 2 pers. pronominal element tva (see p. 145), or 

by loss of V sound ta, appears in Indo-European inflection with 
both consonant and vowel weakened, i. e. t by aspiration to th 
or dh, or by weakening to 8 (p. ,78) and a weakened to i. 
The series of possible forms, then, of this suffix is -to, -tha, -iM 
(dld)y -si, '8. Of these the last ^two are most generally found, 
as primary and secondary forms respectively; thus Sanskrit 
has in pres. indie, -si, in imperfect -s; Greek -o-i (as in €<r^\y 
Ionic for ft) and -9 (c^cpc-r). The ordinary termination in -«» 
is variously explained. The primary form is admitted to be, 
e. g. 0€pe-(ri, whence, by simple loss of final i, comes the Doric 
form in -cy, e. g. avpi(rb€£ (Theocr. i. 3), afie\y€s (iv. 3). Some 
hold <^€p€ir to arise from raising -er in compensation for the loss 
of t, the changes being (^cpe-o-i, <l>ep«s, <l>€p€is : others (as Curtius) 
make ^epct-o-i the middle step, and regard the second syllable as 
raised not in ' compensation,' but by stress of pronunciation : 
while others (as Schleicher) regard the * in 0ep«ff as thrown 
back from (^epea-i (as e.g. in fiiXaiva^zficXavya, <f>aiva>=<l>aV'y<o), 
On the whole, perhaps, this last is preferable. In Latin is=z 
es-si (cVo-t), es (edo)==ed-si, Ugis^lege-sL The original quantity 
seems to have been legis : and as we know that i, ei are often 
interchanged, we may assume legeis^^Greek Xcyctr, and account- 
able for whatever interpretation we give to the latter. It is 
worth noticing that a Boeotian Greek form X^yu (with 3 sing. 
Xeyi) is found. 
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The imperative 2 pers. suffix -61 (= Sanskrit -dhi) is an older Pewon- 
form, commoner in Epic dialect (TfVXa-^i, dtda)-^«, Spw^i, etc.), changes 
but surviving in Attic forms, like yvSt-Biy, ta-Bi^Ha-Bi from stem^^f^^. 
«s-, or Fii'Si from stem f*d (d assimilated, p. 74), t-^i, ar^-^i, 
and I aor. pass. rpam^Bi, Tv<p6rf-n (by dissimilation, p. 79). 
In ordinary Greek this termination is changed in various 
ways : — 

(a.) The vowel is dropped, and B changed into the sibilant 
whence d6s, ^p, <rx€s = ^3i, axt-di. 

(&.) 6 is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened in com^ 
pensation, whence tarri (iara-6i), bidov (dcdo-^t), bciievv (dciKw-Bt). 

(c.) In 2 sing, imper. act. of ordinary conjugation, the ter- 
mination is lost altogether, and final -c of rvirr-^, etc., is the 
connecting vowel. In i aor. imper. -v is added, and the a 
which is characteristic of the weak aorist stem sinks to o- 
(Xvo"o-v). 

In Latin the termination -dhi of imperative has disappeared 
altogether, leaving the bare stem, (or stem + connecting vowel), 
as if amd, es, curve. 

The oldest and least corrupt form of this inflection (-ta, -iha) 
is retained in the perfect-stem, e.g. Sanskrit dadi-tha= Latin 
dedisti; Sanskrit vet-tha (stem vid-)= Greek 6i<r$a (stem Fib) 
[fid raised to Foib- as Sanskrit vid to ved : oi^-ra becomes by 
dissimilation (p. 79) ola-'Ta, and this by influence of the spirant 
ois-Sa]; cp. ^a-Ba (stein errr^s-Ta). In these two Greek examples 
the o- preceding 6a is satisfactorily accounted for as part of the 
stem. But there are a number of other instances (chiefly in 
the Epic dialect) of -<r3a as 2 sing, termination, where no 2 Sing, form 
such account of o- is possible. -These are thus enumerated 
by Curtius (' Das Verbum,' p. 50) : — 

(a) Twelve Homeric conjunctives : €0€kfj(r6a (H. i. 554, and 
fifteen other passages), eurr)(rBa (xx. 250, Od. xi. 224, xxii. 373), 
pdKrfO'Ba (Od. xii. 22 1), fiw\€vrj(r$a (II. i. 99), dri6vvrj<r3a (Od. xii. 
121), MrfoBa (viii. 445), €xn<rBa (H. xix. 1 80), hfaBa (x. 67), 
na&ffaBa (xxiv. 55 1), napt^XcunitrOa (xxiii. 344), nuftrBa (xxiv. 260), 
anivdrja-Ba (Od. iv. 691). 

{b) Five Epic, four Aeolic, one Doric Present Indie, and one 
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Person- Future Indie. : TiSrjfrBa (Od. ix. 404), <t>rj<rBa (H. xxi. 186), 
diboia-Ba (Bekker bibaxrBa, H. xix. 270), €i<rBa (x. 450) ; ex^iO-Ba, 
<t>iKrj(rBa (Sappho), i6€k€^(T6a (Theocr. xxix. 4), nodoprjaBa (vi. 8), 
XPW^a (Megarian, in Arist. Ach. 778), (rxvo^^^^Ba (Hymn Cer. 

366). 

(c) Imperfect Indie. : (5<r^a), t(f>r]a-Ba (H. i. 397), rjc^rBa (Plato, 
Euth. 4, Tim. twenty-six in compounds), rjhri(rBa (v. 1. rjbeurBa, 
Od. xix. 93, and Attie)*- 

{d) Optative: PaKoia-Ba (H. xv. 571), KkaioiaBa (xxiv. 6 1 9), 
irpo<l>vyoi<rBa (Od. xxii. 325), etrjaBa (Tlieognis), 

Various explanations have been given of these forms : — ' 
. (i) Bopp suggested that they were due to a false analogy 
from oia-Ba, fja-Ba, causing -o-da to be regarded as the termina-' 
lion. But we should expect to find the effects of such analogy 
either in one or two isolated cases, or carried to a much greater 
extent, as some hold to be the case with the Teutonic termina- 
tion -8t (e.g. German hist^ Juist, gib-^t, cp. English doest). 

This 8t- is held by some philologists (e. g. Schleicher, Comp, 
§ 272) to arise by false analogy (such as that supposed by Bopp 
for "(rBn) from the case of dental stems, where t, d became s 
before -ti, e.g. Gothic vats-t (stem m^)= Greek Fota-'Ba; this si- 
being first applied to all perfect stems, and then extended to 
all 2 pers. sing, as in v German and English. With this view 
Bopp's view of -aBa as given above would of course harmonise ; 
the difference being that the analogy is more consistently and 
naturally carried out in the Teutonic than in the Greek 
forms. 

(2) The view of the older grammarians, followed by Schleicher 
(§ 272) and others, is that these forms in -aBa are a later 
formation by the addition of -ta to the customary form ending 
in s, e.g. txf^-Ba^ fiSKouT-Ba^ etc. Language no doubt offers 
analogies to such- a re-creation of a grammatical form by the 
fresh addition of an element, which is there already, but 
obscured (e.g. riov-s fitov-Sy "p, 143): and the comparatively 
small number of forms (and that in an early dialect) in which 
-aBa obtains may be due to the fact that an awakened gram- 
matical knowledge saw the needlessness of such a repetition 
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of the same element,. and drove it out of the literary language^. Person* > 
In any case the literary dialect of a nation is formed by the 
survival of the fittest among a number of spoken forms ; and it 
is quite conceivable that this form in -vQa may have been one of 
such by-forms, holding its ground still in Homelr before the 
introduction of writing, but then disappearing. Nor is it 
necessary that the explanation of Greek -trBa should .be uniform 
with that of Latin -sti or Teutonic -sty if we suppose that the 
development in question took place after the separation of these 
different branches of the Indo-European family. 

The original 2 sing, element, however, is perfectly recognis- 
able, though weakened, in tx^is ; and it is not easy to conceive 
any motive for the addition of ta. Moreover, the stage of word- 
change at which ta^=-tva had sunk to 8 (r) implies that this 
pronominal element was no longer recognisable in its earlier 
form ; and it is probable that, granting the possibility of such 
repetition as is assumed, we should not find the repeated ending 
in so early a form. 

(3) Another explanation looks to the root c^' for explanation 
of this <r, as of the o- in other verbal forms (i aor., future in -0-©, 
«tc.) 'trOa would then ^=€(r6a, as -a-av in €5oo'av=€<roi;(r)i=rtfra7l^. 
/The Latin perfect forms vidi-sti, vidi-stis {estis), and vide-runt 
{siunt) seem to bear out this view : and it is certainly difficult to 
lose sight of the similarity between the Latin -sti and Greek 
^ada, though (as will be seen below) the analogy of the two 
forms is not certain — one interpretation making the is of e.g. 
ded-is-ti a tense suffix as in infin. is-se, and perhaps originally 
a part of the verb sum, 

{4) Curtius, comparing the form -aBa with the other verb 
ierminations in which we meet with' the combination a-d, regards 
this a-d as the result of phonetic change from an original rr. 
The terminations which exhibit <r3, are — 

1. 2 Sing. Act. -aBa {€<fir)'G6oL), 

2. I Plur. Mid. -fjL€(r6a (ord. fuOa), 

3. 2 Plur. ,j -a-Oe, 

^ It is possible that for this, and many other cases of the final settlement 
of dialectical forms, we are indebted to the Alexandrian grammarians. 
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5. 3 Du. „ -(tBov, 

6. 3 Du. „ '(r6fiv. 

7. 3 Sing. „ Imper. -o-^©. 

8. 3 Plur. „. Imper. -<r^®i/. 

9. 3 Du. „ finper. -o-^uy. 
10. Infth.. ,, 'crOai, 

Certain dialectic forms, e. g. ;(p^oT<k>, iXearm ^ xph^^^y ^*ffB^ 
(Locrian); eXforairs eXc (T^m, ^/>coTai,.;(/3^a'rai, etc., seem to show 
that 6 is not an original and necessary part* of these termina- 
tions, but may arise from an original r: while such foVms as 
iiroFeinaBSa (Cretan) seem to be a double dental sound, the first of 
which might become o- by dissimilation. Following up this 
cliie, Curtius explains the Imperative middle forms (7^- 8; 9), 
as arising from rr which becomes by dissimilation or,, and 
finally, by ihe assimilating influence of's on a preceding tenuis, 
(tB,. Thus <^ao"dw^0a-T-Ttt)-(T), the T-Tio. being the 3"^ personal 
pronoun added tioice for expression of middle voice. The Dual 
forms (5,. 6), would arise in the same way,, there being no 
original difference between dual and plural : and so would 
the 2 pers. forms -a-Bc, -a-dov, the first r in their case being the 
^ of 2 pers. pronominal stem tva. Thus for seven of the above 
forms (Nos. 3*-9) the successive change tt, or, aB is establkhed. 

For. 2 sing. -aBa the analogy of the parallel forms -o-^w, -otw, 
and -oBcu^ -(rrai suggests a parallel form -oro, corresponding to 
the Latin -sti; a correspondence which is further borne out by 
Gothic saisd-st, i.e. sedisti (the exact parallel to which) would be 
a form sesi-sti, supposing it to exist). Assuming err of ara to 
arise, as in the other forms, from rr, this rr may be due to 
* progressive assimilation' from tv of the pronominal stem iva 
(^s e.g. rrrra/3€f,.cp. with Indo-European ^varas); and thus 
we have tif, rr, <rr,.<TB as the scale of change from tva to <rBa, 
t<l>rj(rBa would thus represent an earlier tfj^irra, just as <^a(rBfo 
represents <t)aTT<». 

[Where the data are so few and uncertain, as in the case 
of this 2 sing. ^(rBa, it is difficult to pronounce positively in 
favour of one among several conflicting theories. The high 
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authority of Curtius claims attention to his view, and it is Penon- 
perhaps based upon wider induction from observed facts than 
some other views : but Curtius, like others, has to depend upon 
assumptions at one ^ge or other of his argument, and our 
decision will after all be only an estimate of the comparative 
probability of unverifiable hypotheses. In suqh cases it seems 
better simply to call attention to the known facts, and to the 
most plausible theories that are based upon them, without 
attempting to lay down that one is right and all the others 
wrong.] 

2 Plural* If I plur. -ma9=ma-«t, i.e. ma-tva, 'I + thou,'2Plur. 
we should expect in 2 plur. a form ^^tva-tvaf expressing Hhou 
+ thou.' No sueh direct evidence as the Vedic -masi of 
I plur. is forthcoming; Sanskrit has only -tHa (primary) and 
-ta (secondary), as in bMra-tha pres., abhara-ta imperf., while 
Greek in all tenses has the weakened form -re. But Latin has 
'tia, which may represent -tcLSy i.e. ta-ai (* thou + thou') : and 
Sanskrit in the dual retains a. stronger form thas. There is 
therefore evidence for an original cfa^ or -thaSj which is susceptible 
of either of the two explanations offered for i plur. -ma» (p. 170). 
The Latin imper. form -tote, however, and Vedic Sanskrit -tat 
seem to point tola doubling of the 2 pers. pronoun-stem. 

2 Dual:: Sanskrit -thas primary, -tarn secondary. Greek 
-rov throughout, perhaps formed like -luv of i plur. (J). 170) by 
addition, of -v, or corresponding to Sanskrit -tain,, which may 
be (as explained' by Pott)=^i;-am, -am being an appendage as 
in aham, vayam (see p. 144; and below on 3 dual). 

3 Smg* The demonstrative pronominal element ta*- (in r6-y, 8 Sing. 
o5-To-9, is'tOy etc., see p. 150) is weakened to ti- ; Sanskrit as-ti, 
Greek «<r-T4, rLBrf-n (Doric). This r» becomes -o-i in ri^iy-o-i, 
<^n|(n, etc., by the usual assibilatibn of r before t, (as in irXoOror, 
nkowTUis ; €viavT6sf iviavo'tos) ^. -(ri is also retained in a number 

of conjunctive forms in Homer — c^eXi/o-t, ctJiT/o-*, 7ra^<ri,,etc., and 
in a few used by later writers— e.g. irtfiTrkjtn Hesiod, Op. 
301, Ifjai Theognis, viromfirrpiat Arist. Lys. 348, opo'Sa't ApoU. 
E.hod. iii. 1039 : so napa<l>6airio'i, optat., in II. x. 346, 

* See above, oh. iv. p. 78. 
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Person- The ordinary 3 sing, termination in -€i is sometimes explained 

as arising e.g. from 0€p€-o-i= original (jyepe-ri by loss of o- between 
two vowels. But it seems better to explain it on the analogy 
of 2 sing, in -fir, by one or other of the processes mentioned on 
p. 170, <l>€p€-Ti becoming q)€p€iTy and r then falling off, as an 
inadmissible final sound. This would throw light on the 
original quantity of such forms as legltf regit in Latin, if we 
suppose an original lege-ti, legeitf legit. In any case the final -t 
of Latin 3 sing, is the secondary form of -ti; Latin thus 
retaining the inflection consistently in all tenses, while Greek 
has lost it from the ordinary conjugation of verbs, except in -t« 
of imp^., Latin -to, Oscan has -tudy and Yedic Sanskrit -tat 
(see above on 2 plural), which point to a repetition of the 
pronominal element. [The < of 3 sing, inflection survives as s 
or th in English, he carrieSy carriet^ ; bs tin German ist.^ 
3 Plur. 3 Flur, : Sanskrit -nti, -n ; Greek -it* (Doric), -v ; Jjatin 

rnt. 

Thus, primary, bharanti, <l>€povTi, ferunt, 
secondary, abharan, €(l}€povy ferehant. 

In Grreekthe termination appears only in Doric fWi, ^ipovrt, 
etc. In Attic Greek r becomes o-, v disappears, and the vowel is 
raised ; . so (ftep^o-vri becomes (f)€pov<rt. An old inscription of 
Tegea (Arcadian) gives the forms Kplv&vtrty jcfX^vcoi/o-i, which 
appear to be a transition stage between -ovrt and -ovo-i. The 
Xesbian dialect has tri with i before it in place, of p ; (jmai, Kpv- 
TTTOKri, etc: so 0op€o«rt in Theocr. xxviii. 11 (an Aeolic poem). 
Latin retains throughout the stronger form (see above, p. 17). 

The imperative 3 plur. in both Greek • and Latin exhibits 
peculiar forms : ^ep'6-vrGi-v (Doric (l>fp6ifT<», Latin ferunto) seems 
to=Vedic Sanskrit -ntat (t lost and p added), and to correspond 
to Sanskrit -ntu of 3 plur. imper. The other Greek form -tw- 
a-av is a later formation, unknown to -Homer : it is e. g. 3 sing. 
<f>€p€rai-\-fTav^iTavTy the remains of 3 plur,. of iaiu (asmi), asanti 
(p. 17). This -aav is also used to form a later 3 plur. opt. 
laraiTf-aav, and appears in its primary form in 3 plur. perf. act., 
e.g. ItrafTi^zfLB'travTi, 

[There is no evidence here for a formation analogous to that 
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assumed for i and 2 plur., so that '<Aev*=*A« + A€/ and allPewon- 

. eudings. 

that we can say is that -ti probably represents the demonstra- 
tive pronoun -ta (as in 3 sing.), and that the element an or n 
in some way or other may give the notion of plurality.] 

3 Dual: Sanskrit has primary -tas, secondary -tarn; GhreeksBufd. 
-Tov is primary=-to(«) + i'; -nyy secondary =-tAm. Thus bhAr- 
atas (pres. ) = <^cp€roy, Abharatftm (imp.) = ci^cpc-n^y 3 -roy of 
3 dual imper. also=-tftni, and so=-n;y. 

[-to8 might be explained as=-to, -^a (cp. -thas of 2 plur., 
P- 175) > -^^w» may be (as Pott)=to+(M», a pronominal ap- 
pendage (see above on 2 dual).] 

Middle and Paaswe Inflations, 

The name 'Middle' voice, as applied to the Conjugation of Middle or 
Greek Verbs, conveys no notion of the real distinction of forms in 
Middle forms, viz. their reflexive character, ^expressing the effect FftasiYe. 
of the action of the verb upon the subject and not (as in the 
* Active ' forms) upon an external object. The term * Middle,' 
implying something between the Active and Passive Voices, 
would naturally suggest that these latter . are the original, the 
Middle a later development of language : whereas it has been 
established with tolerable certainty that language has generally 
developed the Passive from the Middle Voice in Verbs. In 
Sanskrit, for example, we find belonging to each tense two 
distinct sets of verbal terminations, corresponding (as we shall 
see) to the Active and Middle forms of Qreek ; but both activet 
and sometimes applied indiscriminately .to transitive verbs. 
These are called respectively (i) ^ Pa/raamai-jpaday *word^ 
directed to another,' because the action passes (jpan'osraai) to 
another object (cp. the term * transitive ' from transire) ; and 
(2) * Atmarie-jpaday *word directed to oneself,' .because the 
action is restricted dtTnamy 'to oneself (dat. sing, of dtman, 
'self'). These two schemes of terminations partly answer to 
the 'active' and 'middle' voice of Greek Grammar. Thus, 

^ Piu2a,» an inflected word as opposed to the uninflected root. The 
term refers only to a scheme of .terminations, and does not necessarily 
carry with it the associations of 'voice ' in the ordinary grammatical use 
of that tena. 
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Middle when a verb is conjugated in both padcu, 'Atmane-pada ' does 

infledaoDB. not alter the idea expressed by the root, but directs the action 

in some way towards the agent or subject: e.g. pa^ati, 'he 

cooks/ palate, 'he cooks for himself;' namatij 'he bends/ na- 

• mate, ' he bends himself.' 

Passive verbs in Sanskrit are conjugated in Atmane-pada. 
But while in Greek and Latin a verb in the Passive voice 
corresponds in form to the same verb in the Active voice, 
the terminations only being changed ; in Sanskrit a passive 
verb is a separate derivative from the root (as e.g. causal 
desiderative or frequentative verbs are) formed on one invari- 
able principle without any necessary connection with the 
oonjugational structure of the active verb, but using the 
Atmane-pada terminations, e. g. bh&r-a-ti (^cpci), bhdr-a-te 
(<l>€p€Tat, middle); but bhri-ya-te {<l>€p€Tcuy pass.) by insertion of 
the stem suffix ya ^. 

The evidence of the Sanskrit Verb, in addition to the obvious 
fact that in Latin but one form (and that, as we shall see, in 
its origin reflexive) serves for Middle and Passive, while in 
Greek (though there are some special Passive forms) the same 
form serves for both in certain tenses, supports the conclusion 
that the original distinction is between 'Active* and 'Reflexive* 
terminations; but we may speak of these later under the 
currently accepted terms of 'Middle' (or Medio - Passive) 
infl^ions. 
Middle fh^ Middle or so-called 'Passive' Inflections of the Latin 

(Passive) , , 

forms in verb jnay be considered first, not as being older, but as exhibit- 
ing most distinctly this reflexive character. They are formed 
(with the exception of 2 pers. plur.) by suffixing the reflexive 
pronoun se to the Active Voice ;' the 8 of se generally pass- 
ing by the euphonic laws of Latin into r, which is the familiar 
characteristic of the Passive terminations. Thus to take the 
Present Tense: — 

1 Sing. : amO'Se, amore, amor, 

2 Sing.: amasi-sef amcurise, amaria (or possibly, by intro- 
vention of a connecting vowel, from the ordinary amas, amas-U' 

^ See Monier Williams' * Sanskrit Grammar,' §§ 243 h, 461. 



Latin. 
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86, amasuSy amaris. See on 3 sing, and cp. a form iUarus= f^^^ 



utaris on an inscription). rorms in 

. . LatiiL 

3 Sing. : amat-u-se, amatur {u' being perhaps a connecting 

vowel). 

1 Plur. : amcMnn{8y8e, amemmr (or 9 amamus-Hrsey crnia- 
mur-wre, tvmamur), 

2 Plur. : amtmhini (sc. estis) is really a nom. plur. of a 
participle formation analogous to Greek -/xcvo-, the singular 
of which is found in Old Latin for 2 and 3 pers. imper. jwoe- 
fcmdnOyprogredvrmiM {i, e, jpraefammos sis). The formation of 
emiamtni i^tis) is therefore precisely analogous to that of the 
perf. pass, amatus sum, es, est, etc. The form amamihor (2 plur. 
imper.) given in grammars is probably due to false analogy, 
r being added as the characteristic passive sign : and is supposed 
by some to have had no existence except with the grammarians. 

3 Plur. : amant-Ti-se, amantwr. 

The same formation is traceable throughout (except where 
a participle with auxiliary verb is employed, as in perf. and 2 
fat.) : thus imperf. cmidbam'Se, amahdr : imperat. cmta-se, 
a/mare; amato-se, amator : amanto-se, amantor. 

From this it appears that 'Deponent' Verbs are wrongly 
80 termed, as if they had laid aside (deponere) a passive 
meaning. They are rather to be looked upon as the survival 
of an earlier stage of language prior to the superseding of the 
original Middle or I^eflexive by the later Passive force of these 
inflections. 

The Middle Inflections in Greek have mere afiinity with Middle and 
those of Sanskrit, and the explanations offered of both rest flections in 
upon much less sure ground than that given of the Latin Theories of 
medio-passive. Like the active person-endings they are capable nection with 
of a primary and a secondary form {-fuu, -trai, -rm, etc., pres.fomu. 
'fujv, '<ro, -TO, etc. imperf.); and these are obviously formed by 
some increase of or addition to the corresponding active ter- 
minations. But as to what the precise connection is, ' Gram- 
matici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est.* I give some of the 
solutions that have been proposed : but the question cannot be 
determined with any certainty. 

N 2 
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I. That in -/*a«, -o-oi, -rot, etc. we have a similar formation 
to that of the Latin Passive — ^viz. the addition of the reflexive 
pronoun (-wa) to the pronominal elements from which the 
active person-endings arise. This -«;a, Greek -frF^y -o-c or -o-*, 
would if thus suffixed give such forms as ma-siy sa-ai, ta-si, 
nta-sij and the falling out of 9 between two vowels in Greek 
(p. 66) would leave the Greek -fuu, '.xraiy -rai^ -vtcu. The 
recommendation of this view, if it could be maintained, would 
obviously be that it brings Latin and Greek into harmony 
upon a point where otherwise they must be regarded (and 
have generally been regarded) as at variance. Most compara- 
tive grammarians, however, appear content to accept such 
variance in the fc^nnation of these inflections as fundamental, 
regarding the Latin (shared by Lithuanian and Keltic) as 
later ; and uphold one of the two remaining theories, viz. — 

2. That -fjMi, -crcu, -rai, etc. are formed from the active voice 
by Vowel Intensification (see p. 53), cd, Sanskrit 6, being the 
natural raising or intensification of t to express a change of 
meaning. The objection to this view is that we find Vowel 
Litensiflcation employed in the formation of stems, as an 
agent in Word Formation, but not in Inflection, which in all 
cases consists in the addition of suffixes. 

3. That -fuxf, -o-ai, -rai, etc. are abbreviations from ma-mi, 
sa-sty ta-tiy etc., i.e. that language expressed the 'reflection' 
of the action upon the agent by adding the pronouns ttmce 
over to the verbal stem, once as object case and once as nomina- 
tive. Against this view it is urged (i) that,vif in the doubling 
of pronominal elements in the plural of active inflections (see 
above, p. 170) both elements remained, so to speak, in the 
nominative case (e.g. mas^ego + tu), it is inconsistent that 
precisely the same phenomenon in the middle voice should 
give the different result of me {miM) + ego. [But this dif- 
ficulty is less, if we bear in mind that the formation of the active 
inflections may have taken place at a different and much earlier 
stage in the development of language. The same elements may 
have combined in different ways at different periods — in dif- 
ferent strata or layers, so to speak, of word formation.] (2) that 
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if -/«M, -o-ai, -rai are explained in this way, we ought to find Middle 
similar forms in the plural (=m6w-wia«, tkas-thas, etc) ; (3) that inflections 
while the dropping out of 8 and t supposed' by this theory in 
2 and 3 pers. may be justified by phonetic analogy, that of m in 
I pers. ma{m)i cannot be so justified. [It is, however, parallel 
in Sanskrit bhare=:bliar-a-nie {mai) compared with 0/p-o-fiai.]. 

Upon the whole, this latter theory meets with most favour, 
being adopted by both Bopp and Schleicher, and now by Curtius, 
who in Daa Verhtmh (p. 80) retracts the opposition which he 
offered to it in l^empora und Modi, We may therefore adopt 
it as presumably the correct account of the Greek middle in- 
flections, or at any rate the best 'working hypothesis' for 
deducing an explanation of them. 

The middle Inflections of the Greek Verbs will then be as 
follows : — 

1 Sing. : Primary form, ma-mi, mai, Greek -fun, Sanskrit 
6. [In Sanskrit the initial m disappears, and we find bliard 
=bhar-a-nid=^€pofiat.] Secondary mam, Greek -firjv of imperf. 
mid. Sanskrit has 6 as in primary form ; iBibliare=€0cp<$fU7i^. 

2 Sing, : Pfiinary form, sa-si, -sai, Sanskrit -se. In 
Greek -o-at is retained in verbs in -/xi and perf. tense; tora-o-oi,. 
Tcrv^ai (?r-<rat). Epic forms like XiKaUcu, BiCrfcu (Od. xi. 100), 
SprfM (Od. xiv. 343) have only lost the initial <r ; later -cat was 
contracted into -», as iii 0e'p6i=^e/ie((r)cu ; and later again into -17, 
as in <l>€pif. 

Secondary form -sas, -sa, Greek -tro, retained in imperf. of 
-fu verbs (Mdeo-o) and plup. tense henfyjro (tt-cto). Epic forms 
with loss of o- only — ifuipvao, rrapiarrao, (Beo, etc. ; cp. the forms 
Spa-o, b€(o, \€^ from opvt-xTo, etc. In ordinary Greek f(cr)o 
becomes -ov, ((f>4pov=zf<f>€p€0'o : so in 2 aor. of -fu verbs, eBov, 
tldov and imper. Bov, dov, 

3 Sing, : Primary form, -ta-ti, -tai, Sanskrit -t6, Greek -^cu 
retained througHout. Secondary, -ta-t, -ta, Greek -to (i<f>€p(To, 
Sanskrit ft-bhar-a-ta). In the imperative we find -o-^o), a form 
which recalls the -vBa of 2 sing, act., and other forms- (see 
p.. 173) and the explanation of which is equally uncertain. The 
most plausible suggestion is that it may arise from -tt® (repre- 
senting -rfi> of 3 sing, imper. act. doubled), tt becoming or by 
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JjJ^® diBsimilation (p. 79), and then irO under the influence of the 
inflectioM. spirant. See however,, above, on -vBaoi 2 sing, act. 

In the Plural terminations it is still less easy to arrive at 

even a plausible suggestion for 'their origin: and for i and 2 

plur. especially such suggestions are but guesses. 

1 PhbT, Greek has -fitBa both as primary and secondary 
form, with a variety in -fievBa, found in Homer and later poets, 
but not in Attic prose, and possibly a mere phonetic varia- 
tion metri gratia; for in a majority of cases the form -fuBa 
would not scan. Oth^s however see in -fit-irBa the form -irBa of 
^ sing, act.; and on Curtius' view that trB here arises from tv, 
-fi€<rBa would represent ma-tva-i, Sanskrit has for primary form 
<mithe, Zend maide, which points to a primary form madhaiy 
secondary -niadha, whence Greek -/le^a. It is suggested that 
madhai^zma'tva{8)iy wa<a(s)t=*I + thou, to thee' (the reflec- 
tion of the action being in this case expressed by the repetition 
of one of the two elements 'I,' *thou,' which make up the i 
plur. act.) This would make -ntBa^^-fiftrBa. 

2 Plur, Greek has -er^e both as primary and secondary 
form. Sanskrit has -dhve (primary), Yedic -dhvai and -dhvam 
(secondary, m. being perhaps a later addition), a Yedic imper. 
in -dfava. being found, s often disappears in Sanskrit before 
dh : hence we may infer an original -sdhvai, -sdhva, the Greek 
equivalents to which would be -aBFcu, -<rBF€, This reconciles the 
Sanskrit and Greek forms, and Curtius' explanation of <rB as 
arising from rr (above, p. 174) presumably covers sdh also: 
but the origin of this termination also is uncertain. A similar 
suggestion to that given above for i plur. is made, viz. that 
sdhvai, <rBFt=tva'tva'{tv)iy 'thou + thou, to thee/ 

3 Flur. Sanskrit primary -nte, secondary -nta, correspond- 
ing to Greek -i/ra*, -vro. In the Epic forms -arot, -oro {i^Bdp" 
arm, kcoto, etc.) the a is not a substitute for v, but is the 
thematic vowel, which in ,this case has not sunk from the 
original a sound retained in Sanskrit bhara-nte abharanta 
{(l>€povTaiy e(f>€povTo). In Ionic this a is found even after vowels 
(jSc/SX^aroi, etc.), whence the idea that it stands in place of v. 
The imper. termination -a-Bav is on the analogy of other similar 



ions. 
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forms, and aBoi^a'ap is a later formation analogous to TGn-irav of Middle 
imper. act. (see p. i y6). InflwSon 

Different explanations are given of this termination. Schleicher's, 
that it arises from doubling the active termination ('cmt, -anti, 
whence by omission of the second nt, cmtai), assumes that the a 
(Q-reek o) preceding nt is not the thematic vowel, but part of 
the inflection — ^a view which nuiy be true, but has not been 
adopted here. Another suggestion is that ntdi^^ntati by the 
addition to the plural idea ' they ' (expressed by 3 plur. act.) of 
the element 'to him;' so that it=*he + he to him:' another, 
that these 3 plur. middle forms -prat, -vto are the singular forms 
-rat, -ro, increased by the addition of the nasal sound for the 
purpose of expressing plurality. But though we have noticed 
before (p. 55) the employment of 'nasalisation' in the formation 
of tense-stems'^, there is no evidence for its employment in the 
formation of terminations. All, in fact, is guess-work. 

1 Dual: 'fi€6ov=i-fjie6a of i plur. with p €(l>€\icvaruc6v. An 
Aeolic form -fieOep is also mentioned. [Sanskrit has valie= 
,vahai (primary), and vafai=valia (secondary).] 

2 and 3 Diidl : -aOov, -vBr^v, and imperat. -o-^wv obviously 
correspond to the act. forms -rov, -Tqv, -rcnvy as -trBto of 3 sing, 
imperat. mid. to -ro> (see above, p. 181). In all these forms, 
the change from t to vQ seems to carry with it the reflexive 
meaning : for a possible explanation see above, p. 174, on -o-^ 
of 2 sing. 

II. Verb Inflection : Mood-signs, 

The function of signs of mood and their position in Verb Mood-signs. 
Inflection have already been noticed (p. 161). We have now 
to distinguish the signs for (a) 'Conjunctive,' (b) 'Optative' 
tenses: these two groups of tenses being included under the 
general term ' Subjunctive (Dependent or Hypothetical) Mood,' 
by which the supposition of a fact or action is distinguished 
from its direct statement in the 'Indicative Mood.' 

(a). The special characteristic of the conjunctive forms in Conjunctive, 
classical Greek and Latin appears to be a long vowel («, ij, a, e) 
preceding the termination. We find however in Homer a 

^ Compare Peile, Lect. Y. pp. 93, 4, 1 at edition. 
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Mood-sigM. limited number of conjunctive forms, such as l-o-yufv, pkri-f-rcu, 
Conjunctive, orq-o-fuvy ^^t-e-rat, ^-c-rcu (conj. of IX-ro), in which a short 
vowel o, € (i. e. original d) denotes the modal element : and the 
comparison of these with a conjunctive form occurring in Yedic 
Sanskrit (e. g. han-a-ti, indie, hem-ti, as-a-ti, indie, as-ti, from 
aami, srmi), points to the conclusion that originally the con- 
junctive was distinguished from the indicative by the insertion, 
or addition to the stem of d — in precisely the same way, ex- 
ternally, as the indicative with a thematic vowel from the 
primitive indicative, so that^conj. a&-a-ti : indicr ais-ti : : indie, 
bhar-a-ti : indie, bharti, Latin yer-(ii). And as there is always 
a^ possibility that formations outwardly similar may have been 
originally one and the same, we may perhaps consider with 
Curtius that the thematic vowel d and the conjunctive suffix 
originally served the same purpose; and that as bhara^-tf, 
i. e. 'bearer he' (see above, p.. 167), developed on the one hand 
the meaning of 'he is a bearer,' ' he bears,' so on the other hand 
it might develop the meaning * he may be, or is to be, a bearer,* 
*he is intended for bearing' — i.e. the force of a conjunctive. 
This however is speculation. The facts to be considered are 
(i) the highly probable fact that the conjunctive suffix was 
originally d (o, e);: (2) the certain fact that, with a few ex- 
ceptions already mentioned, it appears as d (co, rj, a, e). Now in 
the ordinary conjugation of Greek verbs this long vowel seems 
naturally accounted for by the combination of the mood-sign 
with the 'thematic' or 'connecting' vowel at the end of the 
stem; these two uses of the vowel a, whether originally 
identical or not, having of course become distinct with the 
development of verb-forms. But in the conjugation of verbs in 
'fu no thematic vowel is used (p. 169), and here the long vowel 
is most plausibly explained as. the result of analogy, g>, 17 being 
regarded as the characteristic mood signs. Thus from ci/ii=. 
cV-/*l we have in conjunctive. — 

I Sing, iff-of-fiif taoD, ton, &, 

3 „ ia-rj-Ti, li/Tt, iriffi, I]?, f, 

3 Plur. iff-W'VTi, iSn^Ti (Dor.), lowt, Stai, 

following the analogy of the ordinary conjugation. 
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In Latin, the conjunctive suffix a, answering to Greek ©, 17, Mood-signs, 
appears in the pres. subj. of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations * 

(consonant and e and I stems) ; e.g. mone-d-m, leg-a-mus (rrXey- 
co/icff), leg-ortis (=Xey-»7-T€), audi-a-m. In a- stems (ist conjug.) 
the mood sign is e (am-e-m) and a few verbs have t, e. g. sim, 
nolim, possirriy edim, duim : but this e and I are both probably 
optative forms (see below, p. 186-7). The imperf. and plup. 
subj. in all verbs have e as mood-sign; ama/r-e-muSy regiss- 
e-mu8. The perfect has originally t, which however (from 
confusion with the completed future indie), often becomes I in 
dactylic poetry : just as in the completed or 2nd fut. indie. I is 
often treated as ^.- Thus we find — 

Perf. Subj; -en- : dederltis (Ennius), fuerii (Horace), resfpv/erls (Tib.), 

dederi8,'Crediden9' (Ovid), 
-ert- : egenmuSf respexeris (Virg.), dixerts (Hor. in 
hexameters suspexeris), 
2nd Fut. Indie, -ert- : viderimvs (LucretiuB), dixerltis (Ovid), (Virg. 

Georg. iv. 59). 
-trl' : dederiHs, transieritis^ etc. (0 vid) , feceritnus (Catullus), 
dederiSf miacueriSt etc. (Hor. inr hex.), dederis (freq. 
in Prop, and Ovid).~ 

[As in Latin the conjunctive and optative coalesce into one 
subjunctive Mood, we might expect a mixture of conj. and 
opt., forms such as we actually find. Roby (Lat. Gr. i § 593) 
suggests that the proper Latin mood- suffix was I (seen in 
the Greek optative), which contracted with a preceding a to e 
e.g. ama-8, ama-i-s, ames; but as i suffixed to the present 
indie, of any other than d verbs would give the same form when 
contracted, an a (seen in Greek conj.) was substituted. This, 
however, would not be true of consonant stems proper, where 
there was no opportunity for contraction, e.g. leg-o, le-gi-m : 
and it would have to be supposed that the a form was extended 
by analogy to these. On the whole it seems best to admit the 
confusion of forms, and explain each separately, without re- 
ducing them to uniformity.] 

(h). Optative. The suffix is ya{ja) (retained in 3 plur. act. 5^***^^® 
of Greek Xryo-tf-v) usually raised to jd, or i : in Greek, le, irj, *. 
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Mood-signs. The verbs in -fu retain the longer form of the suffix (mj) in the 
Active Voice, the shorter (*) in the Middle, e. g. : — 

1 Sing. t^iZo-irf-v compsrcd with BtBo4-fjnjv 

2 „ Mo-lrjr» „ 8t8<M-(o')o 

2 „ 8180-/17 „ StSo-T-ro 

3 Plur. lii9o*i€-v „ M(hi-vTo 

Verbs of the ordinary conjugation have the shorter form of the 
suffix, which coalesces with the preceding o (whether this be 
regarded as connecting vowel or an addition to the stem, 
assimilating all stems to a stems, makes no difference here) into 
the diphthong 01, e. g. 0epoi-/u, rvTrro-i-fw. In 3 plur., however 
(as with -fu verbs), the longer form is retained in its most 
primitive shape (t6==/d^), e.g. <^epo-i6-i/, tvitt-o-U'V. With the 
longer form of suffix the secondary, with the shorter form the 
primary person-endings are found. 'Contracted' verbs in -» 
employ both forms of the mood-sign with corresponding variety 
of person- endings : thus from rifida (=T*/xao-/i*t) we find pres. 

opt. Ti/iao-t-/ii, TifJt^fU, and Tiiiao-irj-v, rifJUjirjv. 

The strong (2nd) aor. opt. is formed like the present opt. : 

e.g. do'lrj-Vy Bo'i-ixrjVy .rCn-o-t-fn, etc. (present, BiBoirjv, 8i8oifirjif, 
TvrrroLfjLLJ, 

The weak (ist) aor. employs i as mood-sign, retaining its 
characteristic stem-letter a, XiJo-a-t-/**, Xvaa'l'firjv, 

The passive aor. employs irj as mood-sign with secondary 
person-endings, Xi;^€-ti;-v, rxmf-lri-v. 
Optative Optative forms are traceable here and there in the Latin 

Latin. verb. Compare for example the parallel forms of pres. opt. 

from root as (cs, es) in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin : — 

1 Sing, s-ya-m (s^as-ya-xn) ^trjv (^ktr-iri'v) s-ie-m (ses-ie-m) sim 

2 „ s-ya-8 €?>;« ( = hc-iri-i) s-ie-s ( » es-ie-s) sis 

3 „ s-ya-t €ti; ( =s lo'-Ziy-r) a-i5-t ( — es-ie-t) sit 

1 Dual 8-ya-va 

2 „ s-ya-tam elrj-rw, ttrw 

3 ,, B-ya-tam elifTjjv, €tTrjv 

1 Plur. B-y^ma (irffji€v, €t/i€y .ramus 

2 „ 8-ya-ta c^i7Tc, c7rc mtis 

3 „ s-yus tUv{^kff4'€VT) B-ie-nt (asea-ie-nt) dint 

[jelrj-aaif a later form, see p* 176.] 
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The evident correspondence of this old Latin form siem. later Optative 

, ^~ forms in 

8%my with the parallel optatives of the Sanskrit and Greek Latin, 
verbs, is irresistible evidence that in other so-called conjunc- 
tive forms in -ink, -i*«, -t<, we have optative formations. Thus 
veHm^vd-ie-m, duim (common in Plant, and Ter. and in old 
legal language, cp. Bi te jperduint used by Cicero) =c^im=c?a- 
ie-m, which corresponds to Greek bo-iri-p, and to a (Vedic) 
Sanskrit form de-ydr-m*. Soedim from edo (Hor. Epod. iii. 3 ; 
Sat. II. viii. 90^ : temperint, coquint (XII Tab.). 

There is also reason for supposing that the subjunctive 
present of a stems, in which e is the characteristic letter, is 
an optative form. Beside stet is found Oscan 5^a-t<= Greek 
oTa-ii;^(T), which points to sta-ie-t, sta-i-t, as the origin of the 
Latin form. Thus ame«»=awMi-t-m=ama-ie-w; cp. Umbrian 
porta'ia(t)=iportet, and Greek rtfia-o-lrfv, rifu^rjv. 

The 'future indicative' of consonant-stems (3rd conjugation) 
in -€w», -eSf -et appears also to be an optative form, e.g. dicem 
^deicai-m: a being here the vowel which in Greek appears 
as o (see pp. 36, 54), as in 0/po-t-/if, twto-*-/**. Thus we have 
Skt. bhara-i-ma(8) Gk. <t>€p6-i-fjLes JjbX, fera-i-mus 
bhare-ma ^epot-fitv /ere-mus^, 

m. Tense-stems. 

These have been briefly classified above (p. 162), and we 
may proceed to discuss them in the order there observed. 

I. Perfect-stem: — 

The most characteristic feature of the Perfect-stem in Indo- Pormation 
European languages is Beduplication, i.e. doubling the verbal stem, 
root. The force of the Perfect Tense is to express completed ^ojl 
action; and for this purpose language seems to have availed 
itself of the same means or instrument, by which (as we have 
noticed above, p. 52) frequentative and desiderative verbs are 

^ Gnrtiis quotes also the Yedic forms dhi-y-am^^^c-^i^-r, gne-ya-ss 

' In Virg. Aen. xii. 8oi, 'Ne te tantus edit tacitam dolor/ Bibbeck's 
correction, edit, is accepted by Oonington : Forbiger, Gossrau, Heyne, 
Wagner, and others^ retain edat. See Conington's note, ad loc, 

' The following forms are cited from Zend: — aporbarois^&irwpipof^ 
aUrferes {aJb-feroris); hara-yen=(l>ipO'i€v(r)=ferSnt (Jera-vnt). 
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Perfect- often formed, and any strengthening of the idea of a word is 



stem. 



expressed. The earliest conceivable form would be a simple 
repetition of the root, with a further root indicating the subject, 
— vid vid ma. The * agglutinative* stage of language would give 
vidvidma; and the inflectional stage is marked by frequently 
raising the vowel of the second root and shortening the first 
by loss of its final' letter, e. g. vivaidina ; the process which is 
seen in so many Greek perfects, e.g. XAoi^ra (stem Xitt-), ninoiBa 
(?rt^-), etc. 

Its relation It is indeed not improbable that the Perfect may have been 

sent-stem. a development from the reduplicated present with an intensive 
meaning. It has the primary person- endings and no augment : 
its distinctive feature, reduplication, is employed in the forma- 
tion of certain present-stems ; and while many so-called perfects 
have a distinctly present force (e. g. tyvcaKay K€KTr)iiai, K€Kpaya, oida, 
odi, novt, mendni) in Greek and Latin, it is found that in Vedic 
Sanskrit, the oldest accessible type of' Indo-European language, 
the distinction between ' intensive ' present and perfect is slight 
and 'fluctuating. These facts certainly point to a closer connection 
between the present and perfect fbrmations than appears in 
later developments of Indo-European speech, and perhaps in- 
dicate that the perfect, so far from necessarily implying past 
or completed action, was at first a mere variety of the intensive 
present. 

Greek The Greek language both in the ybrm of its perfect-stem, 

by the almost universal' employment of reduplication, and in 
its usage, by restricting the perfect-stem to the expression of 
the idea of completed action; displays an antiquity superior 
to that of Latin ; which, as we shall see below, forms its 
perfect-stem in four or five different ways (by reduplication 
least of all), and uses its perfect-tense as an aorist. Reduplica- 
tion, therefore, gives' to the Greek perfect-stem, in spite of 
diflerences in the mode of formation, a unity which it is vain 
to look for in Latin. 

The redupii- The reduplicated syllable usually contains the initial letter of 

cated sylla- , , 

bie. the root with the vowel e, representing original a, the commonest 

root-vowel. Apparent exceptions are due to the phonetic ten- 
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dencY towards easier articulation : thus an aspirate is repre- Greek 
sented by a corresponding tenuis ; 7r(<l»)va (0ay-), cp. ridrj^i ; while 
of two initial consonants only one is repeated, and that only 

when it is a mute followed by X, /*, v, p, e. g. yrypa^a, irenXriya 

(wXay-), irewevKa (irw-). [Exceptions are -yy, yX, and sometimes 
/3X — €-yvoi>-Ka, €-PKd(rnj-Ka : and on the other hand the stems m-o 
and fiva have K€-KTTj-fjLmy.fi€-fivrifuu, In 9r€7n-fi>ica . an e has fallen 
out between ttt.] 

In all cases but those specified, a stem beginning with two 
consonants has only c for its reduplication, — ^KTova, i^fffHiKo^ etc. 
The similarity of sound with the augment (p. 163) which is 
thus occasioned is, of course, purely accidental : and it is in- 
correct to say that any verb forms its perfect * by prefixing the 
augment.' 

Initial vowels are raised, as 6p66'&, &pB<aKa : but some stems 
with initial a, c, o, take * Attic Reduplication,* i.e. either 
(i) doubling the whole root (oS-wS-o, root od-), or (2) repeating 
the first syllable only of the root or stem (aXei<^G>, stem oXt^T, 
aX-^Xt0-o; Aawfi), cXa-, cX-^Xa-ica). This 'Attic* Reduplication 
is most frequent in Homer, e. g. dpfiporcu, aXoXij/iai, etc. Herodo- 
tus has dp-aiprj'Ka from aipioi \ 

The forms €-dX©-ica, t^y-a, t-oix-a, d'avrfrfuu, are due to the 
loss of an initial consonant of the respective stems (f ). Homer 
has e-cJXTT-a (f«Xir), t-opy-a {ffpy, our work) : see above ch. iv. 
p. 68. 

Certain verbs with initial consonant have €i for reduplicatioi^, 

e.g. €tKrjx,ct, (tKrf(f>af elpaprai. 

The root-vowel is generally, but not invariably, raised. It 
appears that originally this raising was confined to the singular 
number; a £i.ct which explains the apparent anomaly of id-ftei^, 
ioTf, etc., in the dual and plural of olba. The conjugation of 
this particular perfect-stem is remarkably illustrated by Com- 
parative Philology. The verbal stem is Fib, vid, which reduj)li- 
cated and raised as above would give vwaida: but the re- 
duplicated syllable has disappeared in all the kindred languages. 
Thus we have : — 

^ See Ourtius* 'Greek Grrammar/ § 375. 
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Perfect in 
Sanskrit, 
Greek, and 
Latm. 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Gothic. 


Latin. 


Stem. 


vid- 


5i8- 


vit-- 


vid- 


I Sing. 


v4d-a 


fo7«-o 


vait 


vidi 


2 „ 


v^t-tha 


foTa-Oa 


vais-t 


vidisti 


3 » 


v4d-a 


pot9-€ 


TOt 


yi4it 


1 Dual 


vld-v4 




vit-u 




a » 


yid-&thua 


ptTfTW 


vit*u-ta 




5 ** 


Yid-^tUB 


pUr-rop 






I Plur. 


yid-m&(8) 


ftff'/ltW 


vit-u-m 


vid-i-mus 


a „ 


vid-4 


fta-Tt 


vit-u-th 


vidistis 


t »■ 


vid-iifl 


fiffatri 


vit-u-n 


Yidenmt. 






^fiZ-aSam 







Influence 
of accent. 



In Sanskrit can be seen the regular working of laws of 
accent which required this change from sing, to dual and 
plural in the perfect stem. In Greek, analogy has carried 
the raising of the stem right through the conjugation of this 
tense, e. g. XcXoiTro, XcXoura/i^i^ (for Xc-Xtw-ficy) : but the impress 
of the laws in question remains, as we see in oida, "urii^v; in 
ctKTov from €'OiK'a (stem «?«-), iiremO-iuv plup. plur. from m-voiB-a 
(stem iriB') ; and in the shortened plural forms of perf. /3c]3a/iey, 
TcBvafuPy T€T\afX€v, €aTafi€v, bibifiev. Latin has lost all trace of it ; 
but it survives as above in Gothic, and in modem German Ich 
weisSy^ 1' know,' Wir tvisseny^we know.* [A similar change of 
quantity, inexplicable at first sight, between dei/ciaf-fti and heuc- 
vvfiev, dativrjfu and Bdixvafiev, and similar words, is illustrated by 
the working of the accent in Sanskrit, where exactly the same 
change is produced, but with greater regularity. In all these 
cases, Greek has lost the consciousness of the original motive 
power for the change, retaining with uniformity of accent the 
results of a difference (cp. e. g. v6d-a, vid-md with olBa, lo-fitp). 
These survivals, however, were but few, and the natural 
process of analogy brought about the complete uniformity of 

XcXo(7ra, XcXoiTra/id/.] 

Two forms of Perfect Active must be distinguished in 
Greek : — 
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I. Strong Perfect^ formed directly from the stem — n-poo-a-®, 'StronK* 

ir^'Vpay-a ; tiktco, re-TOK-a ; Xc/tto), Xc-Xovtr-a : a being the COn- Perfect. 

necting vowel between the stem and inflections, as in \e\oiir-a- 
fi€v. (Schleicher and others regard the a, like o of (f>€pofi(if, 
as part of the stem.) The Strong Perfect occurs almost en- 
tirely in the case of * radical ' verbs (i. e. whose verbal stem 
is a root, e. g. Xv-fi>);: and is generally the older and rarer 
form. 

2; Weak Perfect, formed from the stem by insertion of k, — 
eoToX-Ko, <c€-#c/jt(v)-<ca ; the only form in use in vowel stems, and 
the most common with stems ending in r, d, ^, ft, v, X, p. The 
origin of this element k is unknown : it occurs rarely in Homer 
(about twenty^ out of nearly three hundred known instances) 
and then only with vowel-stems : and is evidently an element 
of stem formation, which is perhaps traceable in the isolated 
aorist forms edoxa, e^«ea, ^ko; in present forms such as oXe-ica>; 
and in aorists such as ^/ifrXcueov, hrra-Kov, Curtius suggests a 
comparison with the Latin ^a-c-io, which, if root/a=de, would 
be a present form corresponding to VOr^-Ka, 

The aspiration of the flnal stem letter in forms like y€-ypa^-a 
(ypoir-), ivrfvox'tt, ctXi;^-a, etc. is probably a mere phonetic altera- 
tion without any definite reason. It is unknown to Homer, 
who has e. g. Kexoiriis, not K^o<f>m the usual Attic form : and is 
found in comparatively few verbs. Curtius ' enumerates thirty- 
eight aspirated perfects, most of them not found before Polybius. 
Bopp regarded these aspirated perfects as a distinct formation, 
a view which is sufficiently refuted by Curtius (Elucidations to 
Oreek Grammar, § 272, pp. 123-128, English Translation). 

The term ' Perfect Middle ' applied to e. g. y€-yov-a is Perfect 
erroneous. A perfect Middle or Passive can only be formed paasive. 
in one way, viz. by affixing Middle person- endings without 
a connecting vowel to the reduplicated stem, as Xc-Xv-ficu, 
T€TVfifjuu^T€'TV7r'fiat, Thc final consonants of consonantal stems 
change by the laws of assimilation before the initial fs a-, r of 
the inflections, as in the following tabl^ :■ — 

^ These are enumerftted by Curtius, 'Das Yerbum/ II. p. 210,. 
' Ibid. pp. 200, 201; 
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Perfect 
Middle and 
Pftasive. 



Pinal Letter of \ 
Stem MsimilatedJ 

(Seepp.»4-:f8.) 


Before 


Before 


Before 


Examples. 


T. 


Stem. 


Perf. Pass. Inflec. 


All Gutturals to 
f. Dentals „ 
„ Labials ,, 


7 


«tf) 

rejected 


'IT 


ff 
Xry. 

»» 
ft 

4» 


•ui-vXty-nai 

XiKtK'TOi 

viit€i-aai 

yiypafi'iuu 

yiypatpat 

yiypavrai 



Formation 
of Latin Per- 
feet-stem. 

1. Redupli- 
cation. 



The Pluj^rfect Middle cmd Passive differs from the Perfect 
only in prefixing the augment and in haying the secondary 
Person-endings. The Pluperfect Active is a composite tense 
and will be treated below. 

LcUin Per/ecUstem : — 

There are several different ways of forming the perfect-stem : 
viz. — 

(i.) Reduplioation ; only in about twenty-seven verbs, and 
with some of these only in archaic Latin (e.g. -te-tvliy te-tini, 
sei-isidi). Of two initial consonants, the second is treated as 
initial, and both are retained (unlike Greek) in the redupli- 
cated syllable; e.g. ste-ti (sta-), spo-pond-i (spond-). 

The vowel in the reduplicated syllable often (-as in Greek) 
sinks to e, especially where the root vowel is a or a weakening 
of aj dedi (da-), ^ecini {can-), peperi (par-)^ eecldi {caed'0= 
caid')y te-ttdi (root tol^=tal). In compound verbs the reduplica- 
tion often disappears, e.g. pepvM, expuli; cucurri, decurri: but 
remains in compounds of do, sto, — dbdidi, ahstiti, EepptUi, 
rettidiy repperi, etc. (sometimes explained as the result of 
assimilation from red, the earliest form of re) perhaps = 
repepuli, re-tetuli, etc., « disappearing. 

If the root syllable a of present sinks to e (or i) before two 
consonants or r (p. 6i) ; e becomes u before I (jpepuli, pello, 
sepvMaSy sepelio). 
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(ii.) Raising the Stem-vowd (without reduplication — Greek Latin Per- 
employs both); /dve-o,/avt; dgo, egi; jdciOfjeci; lego, Ugi ; 2. Baiamg 
video^ vidi ; rumpo (stem rHjp-), rupi, etc. Some explain the 
length of the root syllable in these perfects by the absorption 
of a reduplicated syllable: L t. jeci:^jejict, legi^=ilegigi ; or, 
where v is final stem consonant, by absorption of a si^ffixed v 
(see below iv) : i. e. fcm-^-fdv-m. But the analogy of Greek 
perfect-stems (above, p. 189) where vowel-raising and reduplica- 
tion go together, perhaps points to a similar account of this 
formation in Latin: one part of the process is lost, but the 
other remains. 

(iii.) Suffixing -8 (perfect in -si) to consonantnstems ; a later 8. Suffixing 
form, sometimes found side by side with the older reduplicated 
perfect : e. g. punad {-esi) with pupvgi ; panad (pwng-si) with 
p&pigi ; inteUexi (leg-si) with legi. For illustrations see Rob/s 
Latin Grammar, i. §§ 670-675. The termination -«-i is sup- 
posed to:=es-i, a perfect formation from the stem -eSy and 
therefore analogous to the -o-o of Greek weak (first) aorist stem. 
Strictly speaking, this perfect is a * weak ' or composite tense, 
and (with the perfect in -vi or -uiy mentioned below) is some- 
times classed separately under the head of 'Weak Perfect- 
stem ;' numbers i and ii being the ' Strong Perfect-stem :' but 
it seems more convenient to arrange all varieties of the Perfect- 
stem together. 

(iv.) Suffixing -u (-wt) to consonant-stems, or -v (-^ti) 'to 4 Suffixing 
vowel-stems, as with most regular verbs in a, t, amam, au- 
di-vi; e stems with a few exceptions (aholevly deUvi, and 
quievi, etc. from inchoative pres. quiesco) drop the final 
e and form the perfect as though from a consonant 
stem, mon{e)uiy ferb-ui, and from some a- stems are found 
similar forms, e. g. crep-t*t, cub-ui (rarely crepa-vi, cvha-vi) ; 
also from pi:es. -w, infin. -ire (i being dropped), aper-ui, 
salui: 

The perfect form in -w, -ui, is found in a considerable class 
of verbs with a Present-stem (see below, p. 204) increased by 
n or 8c, e. g. lino, livi, or levi ; sino, si-vi ; ere-sco, ere-vi. 
In stemui from slemo, trivi from tero, the $tem originally 

O 
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lAtin Per- consonantal becomes a vowel-stem by metathesis of the vowel 

feet-stem. 

and r : pd$-ui is from pds-no, contracted, pono, 

-«*i, or -vi, jjj certain verbs whose stems end in -u {actio, arguo, tribuo, 

statu- 0, etc.) the -ui of the perfect arises from loss of v, u being 

the stem-letter, e. g. 8tcUui:^8tatu-vi. In some other verbs the 

apparent identity of perfect- and present-stem may arise from 

loss of reduplication {pa^i, verH, etc.). 

N.B. The perfect-stem formed by suffixing v is frequently 
modified by the omission of i? in all forms except i and 3 sing, 
and I plur. of perf. ,indic., and the contraction of the vowels thus 
brought together : e. g. amdsti, amdstis, amdrimt, a/mdram, 
amdssem^ amdsse. Sometimes however the vowels are not con- 
tracted after loss of v, e. g. is and sometimes ii, as a/udieram, 
audiero, audiistiy as well as audisti '; so frequently from peto, 
eo and their compounds. 

Sometimes both forms of Compound Perfect, in -si and -m 
are combined in one verb, e. g. met-Of messui^met-s-ui : nexui 
^=rnec-8-ui (stem nee-). 

The ending -i?i, -ui is generally recognised as =^fu'i the 

preterite of stem/t*- (Sanskrit bhu- in bhav-a-nii=msto, orior; 

3 sing. 2 aor. a-bhtL-t : Greek ^u-©, <t>v-Tcv(o, etc. ; fu-am, fu- 

tv/nis, fo-rem, fori). The original hh represented by/ in /w-t, 

etc. (p. 69), may have passed into A ; then hui would easily 

lose its aspirate, and become -ui or -m. Whatever the process, 

-it is evident that vi^ui and that v must not be considered 

as representing the / of fui» The formation, then, of the 

compound perfect in -vi is exactly analogous to that in -si; 

a preterite form of stem fu^ being used in one case, a preterite 

of stem es- in the other. 

Inflection of The terminations are the same for all four classes of perfect- 
Perfect- .... 
«tem. stems, being distinguished throughout from the Greek perfect 

by the characteristic vowel l^ (found in old Latin in all 

^ Corssen (XJeber Aussprache, etc., i. p. 609, and edition), quotes from 
the poets, fuUf rediit, vidit, deditt steiit, and many others. Lachmann. on 
Lucr. iii. 1042, instances petiitt abiit, rediit^ periit, from various passages 
fin Ovid, and * Italiam fatis petitt auctoribus,* from Virg. Aen. x. 67, where 
however most MSS. and editors read *petiit fatis •* and goes so &r as to 
maintain that, the final it being necessarily long, Virgil would not have 
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persons except i plur. and often written ei)» In 2 sing, and Latin Per- 
plur. we find a suffix m- {is-ti, is-tia), with which the er- of 3 
plur. {er-unt=eS'Unt) is identical; cp. also the infinitive ter- 
mination -^s-se. These forms then point to a suffix ts as 
characteristic of the perfect indicative, whose complete forms 
would be fec-l8'm{i) Q&ter/ec-i)^ 

fec-l8-ty ( „ fecU), 

fec-l8'mtM,{ „ fedmiu), 

fec-%8'ti$j 

fec-%8-<HrU -^ftcerunU 
8 in Latin not unfrequently falls out before m and t; this 
would account for the later forms of i and 3 sing. ; and of i 
plur. also, except that here the i is always short in poetry, and 
no forms in ei have been preserved. We must therefore sup- 
pose that in i plur. the tendency to shorten the penultima, 
which is seen at work in 3 plur. tul^rurU\ etc., and in the 
forms of perf. subj. dederimus, etc. (where I is the characteristic 
mood- sign) prevailed to such an extent at so early a period, 
as altogether to obscure the original quantity. [In the case of 
3 plur. the syncopated forms dedrot, dedro, dederunt, on old 
Fisauran inscriptions^, show the early prevalence of such a 
tendency.] 

Others (e.g. Schleicher, Comp. § 291) suppose two forms of 
perfect-stem, one in Is the other in i, to account for the different 



shortened it, but must have written, e.g. in G. ii. 81, Aen. ii. 497, exit not 
exVUf in Aen. v. 274 transit not tratuXU, Lachmann's extreme view, bow- 
ever, is repudiated by Munro on Lucr. 1. c, and Conington on Aen. ii. 497 ; 
tbe former pointing out that Ovid is singular among tbe poets of his day 
in lengthening the final it of perfects, wbich, though undoubtedly long 
temp. EnniuB, had come to be universally shortened like so many other 
final sounds in Latin. 

^ Virg. Eel. iv. 61 {tuUrunt), Aen. ii. 774 (jBteUrumt), MUctienmt in 
Greorg. ii. 139, iii. 283, may possibly be trisyllable (-cue by synizesis). 
Lucretius frequently shortens the er ; Ennius not so often : and it is 
probable that this quantity was a later poetical Ucence with perhaps some 
foundation in the tendencies of ordinary pronunciation. 

' These inscriptions (chiefly votive, to female divinities) are given in 
Wordsworth's ' Fragments and Specimens,' p. 167. On the marks of their 
antiquity (not later than the Hannibalic war) see Mr. Wordsworth's 
notes, p. 408. 

7, 
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ftSt"*^'" P^^sons of the perf. indie, but this aeems hardly necessary. 
The formation above noticed in Is finds a parallel in certain 
aorist formations in Sanskrit, e. g. from root vid, * to know/ 
sing, a-ved'im (Vedic), a ved-is, a-ved-it ; plur. a-ved-isli-ma, 
a-ved'isli-ta, a-ved-ishuB. Here Sanskrit has lost the inflection 
-ti from 2 sing, (as cp. with Latin ia-ti), but in i plur. retains 
the suffix ( ish-ma cp, with i-mus)) both are defective in 
I sing. 

N.B. If this account be correct, the -ti (older -tei) of 2 sing. 
is the only instance in which Latin retains the < of 2nd person 
pronoun (see p. 170) Another explanation of the perfect 
forms (just alluded to), regarding i as the stem-ending (or 
connecting vowel) throughout, makes the 2 sing, and plur. 
-8ti, -stis analogous to the Greek 2 sing, -(rda) and accounts 
for the 3 plur. •'erunt as a composite form with es-onti 3 plur. 
of sum (root es) analogous to uraari^^fib-ciavn (p. 176) so that 
dedemnt^dedi'sont (instead of ded-is-o-nt on the other view). 
This view is plausible from its simplicity, and the harmony 
between Latin and Greek forms which it conceives j and, con* 
sidering the obscurity in which the early history of grammatical 
forms is really involved, it is perhaps unsafe to say that any 
fairly plausible view is untrue. The other view, however, is 
most approved by philologists, and is therefore given as pre* 
sumably the truer. 

2. ^ Sinyple^ or 'Strong^ Aorist-stem [2nd Aor.^, 
The Strong Aorist-stem exhibits, with few exceptions, the » 
Strong Pure Verbal-stem, sometimes reduplicated ; e. g. e-X«xr-o-v from 

Aoristgener- x»ip i 

raiiya=pure XetV®, ayay-etv from ay-ca. It IS only formed as a rule from 
Verbs in which the pure verbal-stem is distinct from the 
present-stem (enlarged), e. g. XetVo), stem Xtir- ; <^6vyo>, stem 
(jyvy- ; ^aXXo), stem /3aX- ; and but seldom from any but * root- 
verbs,' whose stems cannot be traced back further. Verbs 
whose present-stem = pure verbal-stem, e. g, apx"®> ^v-o, Xcy-a, 
etc., form no strong aorist, because in these cases it would 
coincide with the imperfect. With ^y©, however, the redupli- 
cated form ijyayov avoids this confusion : and with some other 
verbs the change of the vowel in the pure verbal-stem forms 
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a stroDff aorist distiDct from the imperfect, e. g. rpeir-a, strong 

'^ Aorist- stem. 

rfpoTT-ov. 

Greek has two main classes of Strong Aorist forms, corres- 
ponding to the two principal conjugations, (p. 169) : — 

(i.) Without thematic-vowel, usually from vowel-stems S e. g. 

Act. I'Bri-v, t'dfj't, t'Brj : i-B^-iiw, i-$€-r(, i-$€-iTay (compound) 

(but l/3w). 
Mid. k^4-fiffVj iSt CO, VBi'To : l-tfi-^tc^, t-Bt-aet, l-4tvro, 

€0W, 

So €^rjv, €<l)6rfv, €T\rjv, tyvtav, iaktov, t<f)vp, etc. : and certain Epic 
middle forms from consonant-stems without a connecting-vowel, 
e. g. SKto, btKTo^ XiK'TO, 7r<iX-T0, /ii/t-ro, S>pTo ; Xc'x-^at, Sp-$aiy hix-Bm 
(infin.) ; aXfitvos, apfievof, b4yii€vo5f and a<r-fi€vos used adjectivally 
(=5fi-/i€Wff). The imperatives Xefo, defo, Spa-o are more pro- 
bably weak aorist formations (see below): tci-icKv-Oi, ic€-icXv-Te, 
are examples of reduplicated forms. 

(ii.) With thematic-vowel, as in ordinary conjugation : — 

Act. ^-Xiir-o.i'. l-Xcir-c, l-Xiir-c/ | ^^ so on. as Imperfect. 

Mid. i-\iv-6-tiijv, €-\iv-c-ao, l-\iir-e-TO, ) 

kklwoVf 

To this belong most of the reduplicated forms, frequent in 
Homer, e. g. nhriO-ov, Uiirov^iFeftir-ov (usually without augment 
eiTroi/), €7r€(t>pabov, tiviTranov, ripvKaKov. Eeduplication here probably ]^pl 
does not (as in the perfect-stem) express past or completed 
action ; for this is expressed by the augment, and the combina- 
tion of the two elements would not be analogous to that found 

* The original quantity of the root-vowel in some of the forms here 
cited is a matter of some uncertainty. In k-Si-njv, 0€tvai, ei-ctt, and 
kindred forms, diho-rai, hovvai, 8o-fft«, etc., <t>d'9t, <pa-^6t, etc., the short 
vowel of 0€, 80, <f)a, appearing as it does in a majority of forms, is presu- 
mably the primitive root-vowel. On the other hand, the Indian gram- 
marians allow no roots in &, but only in ft ; so that Sanskrit dft answers to 
Greek 8o, Latin dare (but do^um\ Sanskrit dlift to Greek Bt : and in 
forms like yvoh-vai, yvca-rd't, yvw-ciMy etc., ^iw-yat, fi\o»-<rw, aXS/-vai, etc., 
Ti-Tpca-fMi, i-rpdj^rjv, etc., the long vowel extends to the greater number if 
not to all the forms, and seems to be original. Schleicher maintains that & 
is the primitive form in all Sanskrit roots ; and readera of his Compendium 
will find this assumption there carried out. This view may or may not be 
correct, but we have no data reaching far enough back into the history of 
European speech to enable us to determine the question. 



1- 
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stroi^ in the pluperfect. We must therefore look to other uses of 
Reduplication, e. g. the expression of intensive meaning (above, 
p. 52). Curtius (*Temp. und Modi/ pp. 150-164) enumerates 
32 reduplicated aorists, in 7 of which (fjnaxov, &pop€, b€8at, 
\i\a3op, Xika^ov, newapeiv, iceieadatv) he traces a causative mean* 
ing; in II (/cfieXcro, fjvlvairf, tpvKOKty ijirai^Vy K€KkvBt, XcXajSco-^cu, 
a/ATTCTraXdov, iiriirkrfyovy rerdpTTCo-^ai, liri<^pab€y rtrayonv) an intensive 
meaning ; in 2 (irmKovro^ ntmBoiro) a special transitive sense ; 
while in the remaining 10 (oKdkKov, ijyoyovy rlveyKov, MKuO&ai, 
K€xdpovTO, XeXdxoi^o, fi€fiairoi€Vy ire<f)i8oifjirjv, €T€Tfiov, tirt^vov) no 

special influence of the reduplication can be detected. In his 
later treatise ('Das Verbum,' ii. pp. 21-32) he enumerates 41 
reduplicated aorists; but is more cautious in expressing an 
opinion as to the exact force of the reduplication. Thus he 
only mentions cVeicXero (cf. iceXcro), k€kKvBi. (cf. icXv^t), rjvmaire, and 
perhaps Terdyav (as cp. with tangere) as examples of intensive 
force, while citing the same verbs as before for catisative force. 
From these Greek forms and a comparison of Sanskrit, in which 
reduplicated aorists are formed almost entirely from verbs of 
the loth class (principally causatives), Curtius arrives at the 
conclusion that in the reduplicated aorist the reduplication 
(Verdoppelung) belongs not to the tense-formation but to word- 
formation : and that its original import was to give an intensive 
or causative meaning, irrespective of time. 
Traces ot \ Traces of an aorist formation in Latin are supposed to lie in 
Latin. certain old forms, e. g. in tagoy tagis^ an old pres. form of tango 
mentioned by Festus (Forcell. quotes Plant. Asin. ii. 2. 106, 
but the reading is doubtful) exhibiting a pure verbal-stem tag 
(Bty) beside pres. stem tang ; in jpagunt (XII Tab.) by present 
pangOy cp. e-Trdy-ijv, nriyw-fu ^ and in parentes (=ot rcK-oVrer), 
beside jparientes (ot tikt-0'VT€s!), 
3. Present-stem, 
Present' The Present-stem is (as has been already pointed out, p. 160) 

relation to in many cases different from the pure verbal-stem, by combina- 
stem. tion of which with the various suffixes of person, mood, and 

tense, all the forms of the verb may be explained. Under the 
heading ' Present-stem ' is in fact included a series of morpho- 
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logically distinct formations, each of which had originally its^iwaent- 
own special meaning (e. g. inchoative, intransitive, durative, Sanskrit, 
passive, intensive, causative, desiderative, iterative) : but in 
Greek and Latin, while a variety of forms remains, distinct 
functions have disappeared, or survive only in a few special 
cases (such, e.g. as the forms for inchoative and desiderative 
verbs). By Sanskrit granmiarians the special modifications of 
roots to form the present-stem of verbs are taken as the basis 
of a classification of verbs : and the ten ' conjugations ' of San- 
skrit grammar are ten classes of verbs arranged according to 
the formation out of roots of verbal-bases or stems, which then 
receive a common scheme of terminations, in tiie four *con- 
jugational tenses ' (present, imperfect, potential, and imperative) 
which ajone are affected by the rules of stem-formation. In all 
other tenses there is one general rule for forming the base or 
stem of all verbs, i. e. in all except the four ' conjugational 
tenses' all Sanskrit verbs belong to one common conjugation. 
For Greek and Latin grammar, in which no such elaborate 
system of stem-formation and euphonic combination of stems 
with inflections can be traced, the most practicable classification 
of verbs (as of nouns) is found to be a purely phonetic classifica- 
tion, according to the final letter of the stem (see pp. 167-9): 
but in the various formations 'of the Present-stem we have the 
outlines of a system akin to that of Sanskrit, which may to a 
certain extent be made the basis of a classification of verbs 
according to stem-formation, but without the corresponding 
distinctions of meaning which give its point to such classifica- 
tion. 

The Present-stem is generally speaking an enlargement of Formation 
the Yerbal-stem, either by strengthening this latter or making stem, 
additions to it. For strengthening a root, language employs 
two principal means, — ^Reduplication, and Vowel-strengthening 
(see above, pp. 51, 53); and to these may possibly be added a 
third, viz. Nasalisation. The operation of these is seen in the 
formation of ' Intensive ' Verbs in Greek, in which Reduplica- 
tion is often combined with Vowel-strengthening (e.g. wyi^/o), 
vat,7rdKK<0f iroarvva) and Nasalisation (e. g. Tra/i^aiVo, Pafjfiaiifm, 
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ciAssiflai- yoyyv^o), etc. The employment, separately, of these three means 
■ent-gtemi. of stem-strengthening gives us three distinct classes of Present- 
stem ^ : and if we take first (as probably earliest in order of 
time) those verbs in which the Present-stem is identical with 
the Yerbal-stem, we shall thus have four classes of Present- 
stem, viz. : — 

I. Terbal stem tinalteted — ^X^y-oi, yp&tf>-w, &ym, <kido, lego, etc. 
3. „ „ reduplicated — bi-daffu, vlv{c)rw, hibot iero (t^eeM). 

3. Stem-vowel strengthetied— ^ci^« ("P^-)* ^c/irw (X<v-) dfioo {dUe), fido 

(fidet). 

4. Nasalkation :— > 

(i) By insertion — Myxc^i a<piyyj, tango, findotfundo, etc. ; 

(2) By addition — i^/ivca (iva/i-), 9aKvca : forms in -vv-fu and -or-o; : 

ster-riro, »pcr-7i-o, stem-U'O ; 

(3) By both these — Xafifi-iof-w (Xafi-), jut¥$-6y-m (/la^-), etc 

To these may be added three more classes, Viz. : — 

5. Addition oft sound — nJar-w (rvir-), etc. pectOt fiec^. 

6. M „ ya (Ja) (pronominal ?), which appears, 
(i) as simple i sound — firp^ico, sal-io, ^K-i-w ; 

(1) in a diphthong — ^cd-w, /udofuu, ^taivoj, lertlvv, etc. ; 
. -^ (3) by assimilation into a double consonant. 

7. Addition of ak, Gk. ex, Lat. te (Inchoative and Iterative verbs). 

Of these classes, it seems best to regard 2, 3, 4, and 5, as 
showing a merely phonetic increase of the root ; 6 and 7 only 
as formed by the addition of distinct (pronominal) stems. Some, 
however (e.g. Schleicher and — ^though less positively — Curtius 
in his latest work^) regard 3 and 5 as also exhibiting an 
additional pronominal element (na, nu or n, ta or t). In the 
absence, however, of data respecting the original development 
of these forms we must regard this as an open question : all 
that we can say is that, e. g. rwrro (tvutc), and deixw are like 
dyo (aye), fully developed, possibly nominal, stems as far back as 
we can trace the growth of language. 

^ It sometimes happens that two or more of these methods are employed 
in forming from the same stem verbs of a kindred signification, e.g Ipvy 
yccvca, ipfvytit — rwyx^''*''* T6i;x«— inrt'^<ii'0/iai, vcr^ofuu — \<Uf$6vWf k'^Bot, etc., 
etc. See Curtius, * Tempera und Modi,^ p. 81. 

' * Tempera und Modi/ pp. 67-123 : 'Das Verbum,' I. pp. 199-392. 
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The Present-stem receives in all cases the primary -form of 
the Person-endingg : and under each of classes 1-^4 fall Greek 
verbs of both principal conjugations (p. 169 ), affixing the 
terminations to the stem with or without the addition of a 
thematic vowel, 0. g : — 

I. (Unaltered) \iyw {\iy*6-iu) Abd h-fd. 
i. (Bedtiplioated) iriir(t)r'^ (stem ittT-) and ri-Ofj-fu, 
5. (Vowel ndsed) irci^Hu (stem m^-) and ^-fu (stem i-), 
4. (Nasalised) vtrrd-oj (stem vcr-) and ver-dv-w-fu. 

Verbs of the remaining three classes (5, 6, 7) belong almost 
entirely to the ordinary or ^a> conjugation, characterised by the 
i^ematic vowel. In Latin the other or -/u conjugation is almost 
lost, except in isolated forms like e$-tf vol-t, fer-tf irmus : and 
the 'thematic' or 'connecting vowel' characterises all Latin 
Conjugation. 

I proceed to examine the different classes of Present-stem Formation 
rather more in detail, following mainly the remarks of Curtius stem. ^" 
('Temp, nnd Modi,' and 'Das Verbum,' as above). 

1. Curtius ('Temp, und Modi,' p. 74) suggests that among the 1. Verbai- 
' unaltered ' present-stems should be included verbs whose stems altered, 
have undergone ' strengthening,' but in which the strengthened 

f[>rm has become stereotyped so to speak as the only existing or 
traceable form, and the unstrengi^ened form is quite obscured, 
6. g. ytwoy dcvo, Xe(^o>, dfui^fiai ) and (with nasal) jungOj pre- 
kendo, soandOf incendo : also dn^o, dico, /tdo (on the ground 
that their stem-vowel is only lengthened, not increased). He 
allows however that philologically these forms may be assigned 
to the 3rd and 4th classes respectively: and it seems to be 
a needless hair-splitting not so to dass them. 

2. Eeduplicated Present-stems are rare in Latin, which (as 2. Bedupii. 
we have already seen in the case of the Perfect-stem) has sent-stems. 
retained this primitive method of strengthening but little : 

it seems that gigno (gi-gen^o), si-sto (=t-(m7-/it), 8ero=i8e-io 
(stem «a- in sa-tvm), and bi-ho are the only certain examples : 
Schleicher (§ 295) adds sido^ sis-do ^si-sedo, from root sed- in 
sedere. 

In Greek the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is generally 
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formation i (not e as in perfect-fitem, p. l88), e.g. hi-bo- (ho-\ t-(rra-= 

of Present-, i a / i. a i i n* 

stem. a-i-araf ri^Ge (root^€-, on coaDge to r see p. 50) : i-rj-fu^yt-ya-mt .* 

di(rifi<u^BiByrifiai (by assimilation, p. 76). Compare also Ki-xprifu 
{xpa); and di-Brj (II. xi. 105), dt-b€vra>v (Od. xii. 54), imperat. 
from a stem bl-brj (root 5e- of dc-©) ; /3i-/3aff part. pres. stem j8a : 
mfi^Xrj'fjii and nlfiTrprjiii (irXa- and irpa-) introduce a nasal into 
the reduplication. In these forms the final vowel of present- 
stem is often raised in the singular only, e.g. didon-fii but dtdo- 
fitv, irj-fjii but U'fji€v : compare Sanskrit da-da-mi, dad-m.a8, where 
d is lost. 

In the ordinary conjugation we have yiy(€)vo), mir(€)r(o, fiifUKo 
=fu-fifv-<a, to which Schleicher adds tf(»=t5ya) (p. ^6)=U8ycoz= 
si-sedyOj from root €d=8ed, see above on Latin sldo. [But it 
would be simpler to rank tCa^tbyoo in class 6 with suffix ya (i^).' 
for even if sido be rigjitly explained as above, it is not necessary 
to assume a precisely similar development in Greek from the 

same root iBzzzsed.^ riyi^axTKO), di-dpacrKO), TirCa-KOfMUy vuJMvo'KCi 
come also under class 7, being formed by addition of o-k. In 
the intensive forms TratiroXXci), datdaXXco, iroivvow, diibia-KOficu, etc., 
the reduplicated syllable is intensified, no doubt as being the 
significant part of the word : but as the consciousness of the 
meaning conveyed by it was lost, emphasis was no longer laid 
on that syllable. On the contrary, it became weakened; and 
what was originally a formative element became merely me- 
chanical, the intensive or frequentative or desiderative force 
disappearing altogether. Thus fu-fieo-fuu (root ma-, fie-, in 
me-t-ioTy etc.) originally='I frequently measure myself,' i. e by 
some one, and so 'copy,' * imitate,' has entirely lost its fre- 
quentative force. Latin imitor, imago are possibly weakened 
forms of mi-mi-tory mi-ma-go, formed on the same principle 
from the same root. 
3. Vowel of 3. The vowel of the verbalrstem or root is raised irregularly 
r^sed. ^ ^ in the pres. indie, of some primitive verbs, e: g. ei-fii, €h, (t, eio-t ; 
but tfuVf t-T€ (stem i) : <^^-/it, stem <^o-. The Latin stem i- is 
raised to i in w, % Imus, Itis ; but eo, ^-u-nt^ 

In the ordinary conjugation of Greek verbs the raising is 
more regular throughout the present-stem, the unstrengthened 
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form being often visible in 2 aor. (see above, p. 196), e. g. <^ei5y-« Formation 

(<^vy-), \tin-& (XtTT-), \riBa (Xad-), t^ko) (Ta<c-), rpiyY~^ (r/joy-), stem. 
frXfioo, the two last having the second stage of intensification (see 
PP* 53> 54)» Certain verbs in -e© from stems in v have had the 
stem raised to ev, but the v of the stem has passed into the con- 
sonantal sound Fi and has thus been lost in present-stem (as in 
gen. y\vK€-os=ykvK€F-og, see p. 119), remaining as v Before a 
consonant in other parts of the verb. Thus p€'i»:=^p(F-<ay p€v- 
a-ofjLai (stem pv' in eppv-rjv) ; compare also wX/-©, ;^€-«, wve-©. 

Gurtius arranges the verbs under this head in two divisions ; 
(a) those which exhibit completed strengthening by an addition 
of vowel sound, i. e. €i, €v from i, v ; as in dXet^ (cp. d\^\i(f>cL, 
\i7r f\ai<p, \irrapos, etc.) ; tldopuu (root fid) ; irtiOio (e-mO-ov) ; 
KfvBw {kv6€ aor., «/n;^©<rt); nevBopLM (Homeric, cp. nvO-ca-Oai etc.); 
/)«», x€o>z=<rp€F<o, x^Foi (cp. i'ppvri-Vy ?-x^-to, etc.) : (h) those in 
which the strengthening only appears in the increase of quantity 
of the stem-vowel, e. g. a to u or 17 (a being by its nature in- 
capable of receiving additional vowel sound, see p. 53), as in 
\riB& (Xad-), Tf)K<a (tqk-) ; or t, v to t^ v (instead of to «, cv), 
as in rjBofun (root a-Fab of dvbdva), cp. ea8-ov, etc.), X^^« (Xe-Xa^-ov), 

Tpifi'W {€^pX^-rjv), <l>pvyoi> {i-tPpvy-fjv)^, This simple increase of 
quantity is all that is exhibited by the Latin present-stems 
which fall under this head — the weakness of the Latin vowel- 
system having all but extinguished diphthongs and made a full 
increase, such as from e, v to «(, €v, impossible. JDlco (root of 
in-dic-are, Greek piK-rj) and fido {/ides) are analogous forms 
to rpi/S© (Tpi^rj): but the change was probably much more 
formal and meaningless to the Komans than to the Greeks, 
who seem to have retained some consciousness of its purpose. 
Sanskrit exhibits the same processes as Greek. Thus— 
i of root is raised to e=ai : sidh, sedhAjni (cp. Xtir, XeiV©). 
u „ „ „ to6=au: UBh, ^Sshftmi (*bum,' cp. ^vy, 
i^cvy©). 

i is not raised to 1 as in G-reek ik© : but u is sometimes raised 
to tl, e. g. g&hami (Weil,' cp. K€vd» and Zend gaozaiti), 

^ Gurtius ('Das Verbum,' I. pp. 218-226) enumerates 58 Greek verbs 
under this class, giving to its two subdivisions the titles * Diphthongisohe ' 
and ' MonophthongisG^e Zulaut.' 
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4. Naml 4. The different results of the principle of Nasalisation in 

iierted. the formation of Present-stems may be thus arranged : — 

(i) Nasal introduced into the body of the root, chiefly in 
Latin, e.g. tango (old form tago, p. 198), pcmgo (older pago), 
frcmgo {fractti8yfragor\Jmgo {fig'i\ UnguOy tundo,jungo {jug- 
fim)f etc., etc. This, the simplest kind of Nasalisation, is oommon 
to Latin and Sanskrit, but almost unknown in Greek ; a<f)iyyio 
(<r<l>ly'fios)y €Xcyx(» being perhaps the only cases where it alone 
is employed, though it is combined with a nasal syllable (no. 3) 
in a good many stems, such as Xa/A/S-a!'-©, Oiyy-dv-t^ (Xo^-, ^«y-), 
see below. 
Appended. (2) Nasal appended to the root : — 

(a) After vowels — wik-w, tlv-», <f}Biy'<o, <f>6dva, bvwo as compared 
with lirtov, T4<», ^<l>0i-ro, (l>Bd-fievo£, dv-«. The roots ycv, tcv, fi€v, 
<^v (in yc-yoy-a, t6v-os, ijJ-fjLOP-a, ^ov-or) are perhaps nasalised 
forms of still older roots which appear in the forms y€-yo-a, 
ra-rbs, fjJ-ftaa, it€'(f>a-iM€u., In Kpivci and xXiVo the nasal passes 
into other tenses also. 

(6) After consonants — icafuz-to (tf-Kafi-ov), baK-vm^ and re/x»'® ; 
spemo, temno, pono:=po8no, posin-o (posittts). 

(3) Addition of nasal syllables — ve, va, vtf, rv, and av, e. g. 
liaf€'Ofjuu, icvpc-tt), olxvi-^ ; Ktpvd'<a, irit-vd-a, d«ico-wi-o-/yMU (icepay- 
Wfiif ntrdifWfu, dciKW-fu) ; (euyint-fUf prfy-wfu, SWvfu^Skwfii, 
aiddtnjfii, Kipvfjfu ; iKav-n^ av^a¥», afULprdva ; and (with inserted 
nasal also) \afifi-difa, Biyyapoa, ;(avddv«>, etc. 

Schleicher (Comp. § 293) regards these nasal syllables as 
pronominal additions. Curtius, on the other hand, considers 
them as purely phonetic additions growing out of the simple 
nasal sounds inserted or suffixed to produce a greater fulness 
of tone, analogous to the intensification of vowels. According 
to him, therefore, the Latin forms pa-tn-go, etc., in division i, 
into which the nasal enters only as an extension of consonantal 
sound, are more ancient than the forms in w-/a(, etc., common 
in Greek, where the nasal combined with a vowel forms a dis- 
tinct syllable. [See *Tempora und Modi,' pp. 53-66, where 
the phonetic character of these nasal additions is elaborately 
illustrated by analogies from Sanskrit; *Das Verbum,' 1. pp. 240- 
263 ; and compare above, chap. iv. p. 55.] 
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5. The strengthening of the verbal-stem by addition of the 6. Additiwi 
dental tenuis t is chiefly found in Greek : e. g. in two verbs 

only after a vowel, viz. an^a> and apvT<o (Attic for owco, apvtt>) ; 
in two after a guttural, viz. irctcra, beside irtUon and 7rc#c«, and 
TLKTa (stem T€K-) ] aud often after labials, fi and <f> being changed 
by assimilation to n (p. 74), e.g. jSAdirr-o) (/3Xd^-i;, Epic /3Xd/3- 
fTcu)^ K(ikvnT-a (koXu/Si;), Twrr-® (I-tvtt-ov), tpiirr-cn (later form for 
6/>€<^-»), OaTTT'Ci (to^-os), ctc. Tho Only analogous forms in Latin 
are pect-o, fleet-o, neot-o, (nexui=:neC'8-ui)y piect-o (irXeic-®). 
Schleicher regards the < as a pronominal stem ta: but it is 
more probably a purely phonetic increase of sound, as e. g. in 
Trrdkis^ KTtipKOj nr^iXefiof, beside nSkig, koipw, iroKifios; compare 
uiTT-io-s from stem wr-, Latin sup^, 

6. The insertion of ya {ja) between stem and person-ending, ^j^f^^^^^ 
which is the characteristic of the fourth .class of verbs (chiefly 
intransitive), and also of the passive conjugation (see p. 178) in 
Sanskrit, appears in many Greek and Latin verbs. The y (J) 

sound seems to have been uncongenial to Greek organs of speech; 
accordingly it is, generally speaking, either vocalised into 1 or 
passes by assimilation into some other sound. The forms which 
it assumes may be thus arranged : — 

(i) y (j) sound spears as a vowel : V^ Greek : 

(a) As (, in Iblm (Sanskrit svidyAini, compare id/)flbs^(rrtd-/>a>f), 
fjLrjv-i'Ci> (root fWM-), iftO-l'^ (Horn. ?(r^-a», strengthened from cd-a»). 
The I is sometimes long (jiirivXtVj II. ii. 769 : compare Aesch. 
Eum. loi) : so that perhaps these forms should be reckoned 
parallel to Latin avdlre^ etc. (t=y, see below). 

(b) As e, in doiC-€-a), ya/A-c-o), Kvp-i-oi (icvp-tD, Kvp'trtd), nar-eofuii 
{e'TTcur-dfifjVf 7ratrr6s)j <piKfoi> (Epic <^iXat and €<^(Xaro), orvyfco 
(^-arvy-ou), the -£<» of these verbs, which in other forms exhibit 
a shorter stem, being different from the -«© of ordinary deriva- 
tive verbs (see Appendix B to ch. v. p. 103), though probably 
the distinction was forgotten. 

(11) The y (j) sound (vocalised into i) appears in a diph-y(JDai<iiia 
thong : 

(a) Combined with the flnal vowel of a stem — daio>, root 
d&, ' divide/ or du {dah), ' bum/ (so f-da-i;), fmi-ofiai {fid-troiuu, 
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'oi™ti<m ffiaaaiiriv), vaU» (€va<r(ra), icoiw (Attic /ca®, fut. Kavtrm, stem fa^), 
■tembyya icXat©, ^jrvio) (dirv-cro)). 

(6) Thrown back within the stem and combined with its 
vowel (as e.g. in dtitltwv^diitvuoVf fiekaiva^^fUkapia, (ra>rc(/xi= 
irwripia, and many others) : thus il>aiv<a^(l>dvjia {i-KJydvriv), tcrtivm 
^KT€vja {(-KTov-a), itaivoftm (another formation from root fuzy-, 
see firjv-i-a above : and so with many verbs ending in -fuziino, 
derivatives from nouns in -/ia(T)= an older -/xav, e. g. ovofiaivto, 

dctfioiW, Bavfialval TeKfiaip-ofioi {T€Knap)f KoBaipm {Ka$ap6s:), Ifitipio 
{IfjLfpoi) ; aipm, €ipo> (Latin sero), (l>6tLpto {i<liBap'riv\ x^H^^ {^X^V^)f 
Kplvti {Kpiv-», fut.). 

yCOasoon- (m) The y {j) sound passes into a double consonant by 

aasimiiatioii. assimilation (see above, p. 75) : 

(a) By pure assimilation from X; to XX, e. g. SXXofuu (Latin 
sal'i'O), (rrcXXo) (c-oroX-i^v), (r<f)dXXo>:zz<r<f)aKj& (f-o-^oX-i;!'), /SdXXflo 
(c-/9aX-op), o<^€XXa>=o<^€XJa>, which also passes into o^ftXo) (ii« 6, 
above). See Curtius, * Das Verbum/ I. pp. 300-303. 

(5) From ic/, xj^ yjy ij, 6j to (TC, e. g. ^vXao-cro) ((^vXcoe-;/©), 
Topdavm (japdx'j(o, compare '■apa;^-^), oKXaatro {aWay~ja, compare 
dKkay-^), 'kio'a'Ofun (Xir^o-fiat, compare Xtr-^), Kopvavm {KOpvBj'ta^ 
K6pvB-os). The process of change in these cases has already 
been described, ch. iv. p. 75. Full lists of forms in illustra- 
tion are given by Curtius (*Das Verbum,' I. pp. 311-317). 
In noun forms we may compare jjaatov^^KJav (jJK'L(n'os), ikturamv 
:=€kdxJ(ov (^iKax'Urros), KtXMr(ra^KtXMc/a, ;^apieo'(ra:=;(aptciT^*a : the 
two latter showing the feminine suffix Ja {ya), which in fUXcuva, 
aareipa, etc., noticed above, passes back into the stem as the 
t sound of a diphthong (11. h). 

(c) From dj (and sometimes yji)to f : e.g. c^o/uuit (cS/o/uuu, root 

fb- of €B-os, aedes), ^fw (od-6>da), ij>paCa> {Tr€<f>pa8'0v)y ax^C^ (root 
ax^b in (TxtSiy), icXv(a> (leXJda)!') : also KpdC» {^Kpayja, cp. «€- 
«pay-a), ord^o) (aToy-fl)p), pcf© (Jfp€^=z(p€ya'a, pfx^€V, etc.), cX«X/- 
ffty (eXcXtX"^). 
XO in latin In Latin the i sound remains, e. a, in verbs in -to of Qrd con- 
stem. jugation before and u (capi-o, capi-unt) and the conjunctive a 

(capi-ant\ and so called fut. indie, e {cajfd-ent). Where the 
thematic vowel becomes t, the two coalesce {eapis, capit, 
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eapimus^ capitis). We should have expected I throughout : Formation 
and capis and capit trere prohahly the original quantities ; stem by ya 
cajo^mits and capitis arising partly from analogy with capiOf 
capiunt, partly from the general tendency to shorten an un- 
accented syllable, aided by the desire to distinguish the forms 
from those of the 4th conjugation of deriyative stems in I 
{audimtM, audltis, etc.). Other Latin verbs of this class are, 
e,g.jaci-o {jac-tvs), /odi-o {/o8sus:=fod'tus)f fugi-o {/ug-i), 
aio = agj'0 (root ag in ad-ag-tum), etc. etc. In ero^esio, 
a present formation from the root ea (compare etrofuu for 
ia-tryofiai), the i sound has disappeared before and u. 
Assimilation analogous to that observed in Greek is possibly 
seen in pello (ttoXXo), pe-jfrnl-ij^jpel-jOf percello, tollo (te-tuh-i), 
veUOf fallo, curro, etc. But this kind of assimilation is not 
familiar to Latin, which e. g. keeps aali-o beside Greek SKXofiaij 
alius beside oXXo;, medius beside fiia-aos, mdior beside iiJShXov : 
and it is possible that in these and similar forms with 11, rVy we 
have a doubling and so increase of the consonantal sound with 
the same object as that of the vowel increase in verbs of class 3 
(p. 202). 

rN.B. In this class have been included only those verbs 'iterivative' 

• t«ii «• t * \ -I -i-ii* Verbs with 

m which the suffix ya ija) appears to have been used m the for- suffixia (ya) 

i»i jj r 11 •i»iii» ^^^ indud- 

mation of the present-stem from a verbal-stem, which latter is ed under this 
traceable in other forms of the verb. From these must be sent stem, 
distinguished a common formation of derivative verb-stems 
by the addition of the same suffix ja {j) to nominal stems, 
in the conjugation of which the i sound (or its effects) is 
retained throughout all tenses \ These are in Greek the * con- 
tracted* verbs in -a«, -c«, -o<» (from an original -a/fi), -c/©, -o;a)= 
Sanskrit -ay&mi, the regular termination of one class of verbs 
(loth) in Sanskrit) from which the y {j) sound has dropped, 
e. g. T(fiao>:=rtfia/a>, from . noun-stem rtfui-; <^opco>^<^o/)f/a>, from 
stem <f>ope' {<l>opo') ; 6p66€dz=,op66j'Wf from stem opBo-, Correspond- 
ing formations in Latin are the ordinary ist and 2nd conjuga- 
tions; and verbs in u-o of the 3rd, e.g. a97io=amaa, from cmiajo; 

^ See Appendix B to Chap. y. p. 103, 
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Derivative VMyMO^ from monejo ; statuo. from statujo : the a, e of the ist 
Verbs with _ , , . , , « , . . • i xi 

Bufflzio. . and 2ua being the result of combination with the counectmg- 
vowel, as in the contracted forms Ti/i£/wcv=Tifia-o-/ifv, <l>opovfi€p=s 
^op€-0'fi€v; while in the -uo forms (=-00)), the vowels remain 
uncombined (atatuis, gtatui-mus)^ except in the supine stem 
{8tatutum=i8tatvA-1/wm), Greek verbs in -m> where t remains 
through all tense-stems, e. g. Ihla (root W), iu)viu>, Kovi&=:Kovij-€Oy 
seem parallel to Latin 4th conjugation forms in -to as compared 
with 3rd conjugation eupio, etc. : and the long I found in some 
of them (kovI<o, /ii/MCD) shows a contraction of i sound with 
another vowel. The terminations -aCtOy -o^ait, -tfo) probably con- 
tain the suffix ya (J) assimilated (see p. 76) : and in -mi;a>, -i?v» 
(XficuVfi), Baptrvvot) the t sound is thrown back into the stem as 
above in n 5. Latin desiderative forms in -tur-io are formed 
from nominal stems in -tor by addition of ^ (t), e. g. partur^i^o 
(jpartor), esurio^^ed-twrioi] 

7. Addition 7. The verb forms in -o-««, ^seo (* Inchoative ' verbs) ^ are 
especially interesting because we can in this case prove a par- 
ticular meaning for the additional element in the present-stem, 
such special meaning having (as already pointed out) been lost 
sight of in the other forms that have been discussed. The 
Inchoative (or Inceptive) meaning is obvious in many verbs 
both Greek and Latin (especially the latter), e. g. yrjpd'<rK-w 
(cp. sene-sc-o), fj^-a-K-m (pube-sC'O), aifaJ^»'<rK-o^iuu {remvi-sc-o) ; 
and can be traced in many others, e.g. fu-funf-a-K-on (re-fnin-i-scor), 
dkd-ri-(TK'to (cp. adole-sC'O), yi-yvo^aK^a (^:=gn08eo), and dt-&i-o-*c-o), 
' I make to learn,' which is the correlative (with causal sense) 
of di-se-o, *I learn.' In other forms (e.g. i3Xa>o-ie6>, Bp^aKu, 
jpaciscoTy ulciseor) there is no historical trace of the meaning. 
The * Iterative ' 'forms of imperf. and aor. in -o-koi;, common in 
Homer, are an isolated preterite of this formation of the present, 
e.g. €x«-o-K-ov, i6t'(TK-QVy ficv-e-o-K-ov, otc. Curtius (ElucidatioDS, 
pp. 142, 3) explains the connection between the two thus: — 
The Inchoative meaning consists essentially in the fact that the 
action comes to pass graiually ; and the ^adual realization 

^ See CurtiuB, ' Elucidations/ pp. 1 41-144. 
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(which language driginally intended to denote by these present- Formation 
forms) and the repetition of an action were regarded by Ian- stem by vk* 
guage as nearly akin. Hence these iterative forms in -trKov are ' 
the opposite to the sudden ' momentary ' action of the aorist. 

The forms in -cnco), -sco are also interesting as showing Connection 
the especially close connection between the Greek and Latin Greek and 
branches of the Indo-European family. Sanskrit has something ative forms, 
like it in the addition to a very few verbs of kh, the regular 
representative of ah in Indian languages ^ : but there is no trace 
of that specific meaning of the additional element which in the 
two classical languages is retained to so great an extent as to 
give the name * Inchoative' to the class of verbs. The mode 
of adding the cric-, sc-, is also very similar in the two languages : 
'We need only compare {g)no-8C'Oy (jfjna-se-or, cre-8c-o with 
yi-yvft)-o-#c-«, iri-TTpd-a-K-o, ict-icX^-o-ic-a>, the derivative iJiSa-cric-a), 
yTjpd-<TK-<o with Latin ira-sc-or ; aX-i-cjc-o-fwu, cTep-i-aK-a with 
Latin a^-i-sc-or, pac-i-sc-or; and Md-cK-<a, Xa-crk-©, in which 
a guttural (i. e. of stem 8ibax-, Xcuc-) is lost with disco (cp. 
doc-eo), to perceive that the laws of formation are the same.' 
Both languages unite the Inchoative element to a consonantal 
stem by the intervention of a thematic (connecting) vowel («, i, 
or e) ; but whether Curtius* statement * that the genius of lan- 
guage, which is ever intent on delicate distinctions, has separated 
the Iterative forms from the Inchoatives, at least in part by 
the connecting-vowel,' is suflBciently borne out by the evidence, 
may be doubted. The thematic or connecting vowel seems to 
be merely euphonic (p. 166); and though language sometimes 
avails itself of purely euphonic differences to express differences 
of meaning (see above, p. 36), there is no proof that it has done 
80 here. 

The origin of the element o-k-, sc- is unknown. 

Imperfect (Greek). 

Formed from the present-stem by prefixing the augment, 
with secondary person-endings : e, g. (a) with connecting-vowel, 

^ Thus from root gam (go) is formed g9Jckh9L-mi ; from ish (wish) 
ikJcTM'Toi; from yam (restrain) yaZcHft-mi. These forms stand for 
gaskami, etc. : kkh representing sk, as in kkk&jfk (shade), Greek oKtd, 
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o?]S**'r? 4^"^'^"°""* ^'^P'^^f ^^^*f 3 I'^^^' c-<^€p-o-i»=€08poPT : (h) without 
in Greek, connecting-vowel, crt^-v, -i7-f(*), -»;(r), (stem-vowel raised in 
singular), i plur. f-Tt^c-jucy, 3 plur. f-riiBe-aav (a compound 
formation, see p. 176). From tlfii are found two forms of 
imperfect, (a) ?oi;= lo-o-y, with connecting- vowel and augment 
omitted; (b) ^v=x^a-if with the augment and with a dropped ; 
or, with V also dropped, $. Sanskrit forms from the correspond- 
ing stem as- a ist preterite &8-a-m=a'aB-a-m, the vowel a 
being appended to the stem to make the inflection easier. This 
appears in another form of i sing, imperf. from ctfit (c(r-/xi), viz. 
9a=9(ra (Ionic ca without augment), and in 3 plur. $(rav=&8ant, 
or e<rav=er€mt ; in Latin eram=:esam (rsasam without aug- 
ment); and finally in the weak (i aor.) termination -o-a (see 
next page). Putting these forms together, we have — 

1 Sing, ftsa-m, j^=:j((ra(/«), 

2 „ ft8i-8, 

3 „ ftsi-t, ?€-?<r-£, 

1 Plur. fts-ms, 

2 „ fts-ta, 

3 f, ftsa]i(t), iJ(Ta»'(T) or l^ai'(T) = eranfc. 

A similar formation in Latin from the stem^w-, i. e. /t«-aw, 
is generally supposed to survive in the termination -bam of the 
Latin composite imperfect (see below, p. 220). The length of 
d throughout in erdm, fudm is a fact of which there is no 
explanation. In Sanskrit the vowel a is always raised to a 
before m or t; of the person-endings (e. g. bhar-li-mi, bhar-&- vas, 
bhar-li-mas of ist sing, dual and plur. : but bhara-si, bhara-ti, 
etc., throughout the rest of the pres. indicative) ; and traces 
of this (the reason for which is unknown) may remain in erdm, 
fudmusy extended by analogy to the whole conjugation of the 
tense. 

Illation of 4. Th& Weak or Convpound Aorist (i aor.). 

strong I. The function of this tense is the same as that of the 

/Lonat. 

Strong Aorist, viz. the expression of momentary action in past 
time. But whereas the Strong Aorist is formed in general 
only from verbs which form a present-stem distinct from the 
pure verbal-stem (see p. 199), the Weak Aorist is formed from 
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all verbs whose pTesent-stem is the same as the pure verbal- ''HH^tJon 
stem (^. g. apxfiO) Xeyo), ypd<^o>), or a nommal-stem increased by Aoriat. 
j (e. g. eXtrif®, <^vXo<r<r», TfXfo, see p. 2 05). Comparatively few 
verbs, e.g. those with vowel-raising or dental suffix in the 
present-stem (above, pp. 202, 205), as irci^o, XaVa), iwra>, and 
several verbs in -/u, have both forms of aorist : and in some 
cases where both forms are found, they are used to denote an 
intransitive or neuter, and a transitive or active meaning re- 
spectively, e. g. lonyv, eanjaa ; eprjv, (ffTj<ra. Many verbs, how- 
ever, along with the weak aorist form, exhibit a so-called 
2 aorist pass, formed from the simple or strong aorist-stem 
with the addition of c, rj (see p. 221): e.g. fevyw/u, ffcvfo, 
efvyiyv: /SXanro), efiXaylra^ efiXdfirfv, In the later periods of the 
language the newer form, i. e. the weak or compound aorist, the 
use of which had become widely extended with verbs from 
which it was impossible to form a simple aorist (e. g. the large 
class of derivative verbs in -aa>, -c©, -o», -cv©, -ifw, -a^a>, -aivo), 
-vvtD, etc.), appears to have superseded the older form, even 
where the conditions for a strong aorist formation were found, 
e. g. iSXmrro), c/SXo^, but not c)3Xa/3ov. 

2. Formation of the Weak Aorist ^ The ist preterite of the Formation 

of Wo&k 

verbal stem as- {dsam, dsis, dsit, see above, under head of Aorist from 
Imperfect, p. 210) is added to the ^ure verbal-stem like an stem a#-. 
auxiliary verb. The initial a oi as disappears as in Sanskrit 
(a)8ma8, Latin (e)8um; and in i sing, the nasal /i or v falls 
away, as it does in ace. sing. 9r($da=padajn, ^pedemn The aug- 
ment is prefixed, as in strong aorist and imperfect. Thus e. g. 
Z'BcLK'tra (usually written edf tfa) corresponds exactly to Sanskrit 
ardik-sham (sh here euphoniae gratia for s) ; the retention of 

^ The characteristic of this formation being the letter o*, it is sometimes 
called the 'sigmatic' aorist. This element • {ff), representing the root as^ 
(c(r-) of the sabstantiTe verb, enters into yerb-formation in various ways : 
(i) in single person-endings, such as Greek ido-ffav (p. 176) ; (2) in a pre- 
terite or aorist form — the 'weak' aorist in -ca; (3) in a perfect stem in 
Latin -«i (p. 193) ; (4) in the pluperfect of Greek and Latin, fd€'{<r)a, vide- 
ram (p. 219); (5) in 'futunim exactum/ \€\ij-<TOfjuu, solve-ro (p. 223); 
(6) in the Greek future in -aoj^a + ya (p. 2 13). and the Latin future 
formations in -»o, -«m, -6ere (p. 217); (7) in the Latin subjunctive forms 
lege-rem^ lege-rim, le^i-ssem (p. 223) ; (8) in desiderative formations, e.g. 
Sanskrit pipl-sha-ti, ' he wishes to drink,* cp. Greek Spa-trduf Latin vi-so. 

P 2 
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Formation the 'full vowel sound a involving the loss of the final nasal, 

of Wtttk ^^ 

Aorist. which is retained where original a is weakened to o in strong 

aor. and imperf. (c-rvTr-oi/, e-rvTrr-op), and in accus. of o- stems, 

hnrQ-v. This retention of a becomes characteristic of the weak 

aorist^ the only regular exceptions being 3 sing, indie, act. 

cSct^c (=a-dik-8lia-(t)) and 2 sing, imper. act. btl^ov. Several 

Homeric forms however exhibit the weaker vowel sound, e. g. 

tf 01/, -€y, -€, Epic aor. of i*co> ] «£«■€, Xva-tOy ifiria^roy idva-tro, Spaeo, 
olat ; and the shortened forms Spa-o, Xffo, d«f o with c omitted, 
i. e. Bp(T-€-{<r)o, \€K(rt-((r)o, [Possibly however these forms repre- 
sent an older formation of weak aorist with the element a and 
connecting-vowel € and o (as in imperf. and strong aor.) instead 
of the permanent stem-vowel o in Xva-a-, dcwco-a-, etc.] 2 sing, 
indie, mid. cXvo-a>=:cXv(ra-((r)o, 2 sing, imper. mid. Xvo-at is 
anomalous ; we should expect Xva-a-ao, Xwrm analogous to pres. 
imper. \vov, from Xv€o=Xvc-o-o. 

The double <r common in Homeric forms may sometimes be 
explained by the first <r being part of the verb-stem, e. g. caaa 
from €vwfii=^€avvfUf root p€s y ibiKoxra'ay Kofucra-af and similar 
forms from verbs in -Con, where the first o- is due to assimilation 
of final d; bdaaaa-Bat^BaT'O--, stem Bar-; and perhaps creXcKro-a 
from stem riXes, the full form being lost in pres. tcXcw. It is 
more probable however that in this last case, and possibly in 
some of the others, aa is due to the epic licence which we see 
in 'Oduo-aevf beside 'Odvo-cvr, etc. ; and this is certainly true of 
the forms with double <r from vowel-stems, cXa<r<ra, Korea-o-aa-'^ 
Baiy etc. 

With stems in X, p, /*, v the laws of Greek euphony did not 
preserve the o- of the weak aorist in contact with these con- 
sonants (except p<r in a few Epic forms, IVcfpo-e, Kvpo-as, ^vpo-o, 
2>p(ra; and Xor in one form liKcXo-a, which survived to later 
times). In Aeolic the a- was assimilated (p. 74) to the stem- 
consonant, e. g. €V€fifJUiTO, coTfXXav, ey€PvaTo, erewa (cp. Homeric 
^0fXXa), and possibly this may have been the older process. 
Other dialects dropped the <r and lengthened the stem-vowel 
in compensation j e.g. €V€tfia==€vc/i-(ra, €(rrr(Xa:=€OTeX-a'a, cyci- 

yaTo=ey€u-(raTo. In Doric this was a pure lengthening of the 
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vowels a, € ; e. g. ?^ai/a, stem <^ap- ; &yyrjkay stem dyyeX- : Ionic Formation 

of ^^6ftk 

and Attic raised a to rj, and c to f i, e. g. ttfir^va^ SyyeiKa ; t and v Aoridt. 
were simply lengthened in all dialects, e. g. erlka, rffivva, 

<r was dropped after f in forms like €Kria:=z€ia]pa (with com- 
pensatory lengthening); fx«a, Homeric €x€va^=txfFo^ (root x^ 
raised to x«'=x*^)' Similarly the o- has dropped from cvfy/ca, 
ccTra to avoid the collision of too many or of incompatible con- 
sonants. 

The vowel of all vowel-stems is lengthened before <r in the 

weak aorist and future, inoiijcra, noi^o-o (irou-cai), IXvo-a, Xvo-a> (Xv-cd). 
In derivative verbs in -ao, -«<», -ow, which a,\\=^-aydmi formed 
by suffix ya {-ja), the length of the vowel is natural as expressing 
a contraction ; and from this large class of verbs it may have 
passed by analogy to others. A few exceptions are seen in 
such forms as €Kak€(ra, KoXeau ; rfpoaa, dpoaa (from dpdai), rjvtaa 
from alvecD, 

In conjunctive forms a is lengthened to ©, rj by the addition 
of the mood-sign (see above, pp. 183-4), and the endings are then 
similar to those of pres. conj., o- alone marking the tense, e. g. 
Xva-fOf \v(Trj-s, etc., Xv-cfO'fuu. In optative forms the suffix i 
makes with a a diphthong — Xva-a-i-fit, etc. The *Aeolic opta- 
tive ' in -o-cia seems to be formed with the suffix ya («;, u, p. 186), 
but with the indicative weak aorist terminations, e.g. Xu<r€ta, 
-ay, -£, etc., instead of Xucr«i;v, which would be expected on 
analogy of Ti^fij;v, etc. The a of weak aorist-stem in these 
forms has sunk to «; but a feeling that a was characteristic 
of this tense led to its retention in the suffix -la, which usually 
becomes cc or iij, though the letter there had really nothing' 
to do with the tense formation. 

5. The Future Tense (Greek). 

The characteristic Greek future termination in -cr» is not (as Origrin of 
has by some scholars been supposed) connected with the weak-<rw(=«<n«»). 
aorist -o-a, except in being originally a tense formation from the 
same root as (ec). From this root as (cc) language developed 
a present form by the addition of ya (see above, p. 205), viz. 
a8'yd'mi=iii Greek (o-'O-ia (a hypothetical form), the middle of 
which, eaiofjuu, becomes Haaofjuii, The suffix ya, (Ja, i) is perhaps 
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Formation identical with the root i, * to go/ seen in t-inv. i-re : and if this 
of Greek , ^ . , , t , . ^ 1 *. 

Future -ow. be BO, as-yd-rm or co'-t<»='I go to be, a natural mode of ex- 
pressing future time bj the addition of an auxiliary verb 
analogous to je vais /aire in French, ' / am going to do' in 
colloquial English, and the Latin form datum iri for fut. 
infin. pass. 
Traces of The form 'O-ua, thus derived, has in most Greek dialects sunk 
form -CM*, (by omission of i) to -o-». Doric however preserves traces of 
the fuller form, sometimes with i, sometimes with e, following a. 
Thus on inscriptions are found fioaBrf<riiJi>, virtvalvi, 7rpa(iofAgs 
{irpay-trio-fies\ poa$TjaiovTt, xapt£t(f/Dic^a, etc.; Theocritus has future 

forms like olatvfits^s^olaeofits (15. I33)> avXiyacvwt (7. 71), ^<rci)/MU. 

(3. 38) ; Aristophanes, employing the Doric dialect, gives forms 
such as dojclre, iJo-ftTe (Ach. 74 1, 747)> ciyopa<rovvT€9 (AlC}!, 76o)> 
and in Thuc. v. 79 (terms of a truce between Lacedaemo- 
nians and Argives — ^both Dorian) we find cVorciTatnrcVa-watss 
eV-o-icTo*. We also, in non-Doric Greek, meet with middle 
forms known as 'Doric future;' e.g. eVo-ciTai (Hom. II. iL 393, 
xiii. 317), KKava-ovfi€$a (Ar. Pax 1081), irktvaovfieBa and 
irXevadaBai (ThuC. i. 143, viii. l), (fiev^ovfj^Ba (Eur. Hel. 

500, etc.) The existence of these forms indicates that in 
non-Doric dialects -crt© (-cc©) originally prevailed, but gave 
way to -o-o». 

With this ia'i<o=*l go to be,' other verbs are compounded in 
order to acquire a future, just as e. g. the perfect-stem in Latin 
is compounded with ero in eecid-ero, aanav-ero ; the initial c of 
the root fr being lost in the process as in the weak aorist forma- 
tion (above, p. 211) and in Latin sum; so that -(no becomes 
the normal future termination. The future of stems in X, p, 
fjL, V, e. g. r€P&, <^avcd, fuvSi^ vefiSty fi(iK&, etc. (which evidently arise 
from -£o-fi>, by loss of a and contraction of -fa>, so that f»€v&=z 
lx€P€<ii>z=:fi€V€-(ro>) show an c between the stem and <r which is 
sometimes supposed to belong to the root €s; on which sup- 
position there would be a distinct and older class of future 
forms, with the addition of the fuller form -«nG> to the verb- 
stem. The analogy however of certain Sanskrit forms, e.g. 
tan-i 8hy&-;ml=rcj/-e-(rta> (whence Tcyc-o-©, t€V€'», rcy-w) seems 
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to justify the view taken in Curtius' Greek Qrammar, § 262 \ Greek 

Future 

that the c is a phonetic insertion between the stem and the 
future suffix, in satisfaction of the laws of Greek euphony which 
(as we saw in the case of the weak aorist) did not tolerate 
an o- in close juxta-position with X, ih^9 p> In the case of the 
weak aorist of such stems as e. g. ^ov-, cr disappeared from 
the eontact — e-^i7v-a=?0ap-(ra : in the future it was retained 
in the first instance bj the intervention of c (^ay-c-o-a>), but 
then disappeared in accordance with another euphonic tendency 
to drop <r between two vowels (p. 66), And as in the case 
of the weak aorist a few exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms remaiu 
in which o- survives in contact with p and X, so in the future we 
find exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms like xepa-Wy Kvpv&, Bfpaofuu, 
and KcXcro, which show the shortened form in -ato^^-o-uoy and 
that at quite an early stage of the language. Other futures 
which show traces of this e between the stem and the future- 
ending are idovfuu^^e^-aro^uu, ir€<roviJuu'^ir€<r'€'<rofuUy poLxovyuaiy 
Epic fMX'io'Oftaiy liaxtcriro/juu, - 

or has similarly been lost and the vowels contracted in Ptfi& 
(=/9i^a(r<0, /3i/3aa>), cXw, dofi&y the so-called 'Attic futures':' 
<r has been lost without contraction in the Homeric forms dvvm 
(II. iv. 56), €/3va> (xL 454), TCttnm (Od. xxi. 1 74). These forms 
have become like present-forms by loss of a-, but there are 
others which really are present formations to which a future 

* Curtius now inclines (' Das Yerbum/ II. p. 306) to the supposition of a 
doable series of stem-formH, e.g. nutnt mana, whence fitv- of aorist l/ictvoB 
i'fi€¥-aa, /aci'c- of future /icva) » /«cvc-(<r)ay. The i of Sanskrit tani-shya-xAi 
would thus be a' weakening of a in the stem-form tana-, corresponding to 
rcvc- of Greek rci'c(o')«tf»rcvco'ta;. He allows that in the Greek examples 
the vowel has hecome a merely phonetic adjunct : and it is apparently for 
the sake of consistency with his present views about the * thematic vowel' 
in ordinary conjugation (p. 167), that he is now unwilling to regard it as 
originally phonetic. Whether, however, it is necessary to strain after such 
consistency, in face of other undoubted examples of purely phonetic 
insertion of a vowel (pp. 83, 166), may be doubted. 

' Other examples of 'Attic future* are HiieSy (Hdt. i. 97)>Bd(«r(io'civ, 
MoXi^ (Ax. £q. 456)>Bivo\(i<rci, n(\Sf (Aesch. P. V. 282, cp. vcAao'w, Eur. El. 
1332)* dvoo-xcScu (Soph. O. T. 138), ya/ut (Aesch P. V. 764, etc.), ita0€Sov'fuu 
(Ar. Ban. 200), and many futures in -co;, -lovfuu from 1 stems. The term 
' Attic future/ applied by old grammarians, is really incorrect, many of the 
forms in question being found in Homer; while in some verbs (e.g. butd^ot) 
the Attic dialect invariably retains the o*. 
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meaning has attaclied, notably »-/ii, ibo : compare the forms 
(chiefly Epic) tliofiai, Trto/ioi, fieofuu or fitiofjuuy Bfjio, etc. 

Future (Latin). 

Here we find two distinct forms : i. a modified form of pres. 
subj. (with consonant and i- or u- stems) which like sim, etc. 
(see p. 1 86) is probably an optative form. With a- and e- stems 
however this form, if used for the future, would lead to confu- 
sion with pres. subj. in the one case {amemtis), with pres. indie, 
in the other {monemus) ; and with these verbs, accordingly, we 
find another form, ama-hOf mone-ho, A similar future in -bo 
(besides the more usual form in -am, -es, -et) is found fix)m 
I stems in earlier writers (Plautus, Terence, etc.), e. g. a^>eribo, 
cbdgrediboTy scibo, etc. ; but none of these forms survived in use 
in the ist century B.C. except iho, quibo, nequibo. Propertius 
has lenibo ; and we find veniet for the more usual venibii (future 
of veneo=:^venum eo) in the Lex Thoria, 112 B.C., and exlet in 
Seneca. [The pulcrior exiet of Hor. Od. iv. 4. 65, though 
accepted by Orelli, has very little MS. authority; evenit is 
probably correct.] Dieebo, fdebo are also quoted from old Latin. 

This termination -&o, like -bam of the imperfect and -ui, -vi 
of perfect (see p. 194), is generally supposed to be a tense-form 
of the stem /u-, * to be,' whence fuiy fore, etc. Opinions how- 
ever differ as to what precise tense-fbrm it represents, two 
explanations being given : — 

1. -bo-=fu-o, a present formation : thus ama-bo would be 
analogous to * I am to love.* 

2. 'bo^^bu-i-Of fur-i'O; a form analogous to eci©, esio, ero^ 
and=*I go to be' (gee above, p. 214). This latter is more 
generally adopted, perhaps on account of the close analogy 
which it presumes between Greek and Latin in the formation 
of the future, Greek taking one form of auxiliary (eo--), Latin 
the other (/tfr-). 

Was this future in -bo the original form of all futures in 
Latin ] Curtius (' Temp, und Modi,' p. 324) thinks not, because 
it is contrary to all analogy that language should proceed from 
a compound to a simpler form. The most primitive usage, he 
thinks, was to employ the optative form {dicem, faciem) as 
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future: the form in -ho beins^ a later form, and as sucli applied Latin Fu- 
mainly to the derivative verbs of ist, 2nd, and 4th conjugations, 
and but little to consonantal stems. Forms therefore like sugebo, 
dicebo, viveho (which are very few in number), are not relics 
of an earlier formation for consonantal stems, but anomalous 
later forms on the analogy of a- and e- verbs. 

The ordinary 'futurum exactum' or 'Completed Future* 
{amav-ero, cedd-ero, etc.) is, as has already been noticed (p. 214), 
a compound form; the future (or pres. with fut. signification) 
of stem es-, i.e. ero=e8io, being added to the perfect-stem, the 
characteristic i of which vanishes ; amav-ero, scrips-ero, tetig-ero, 
ded-ero, etc. 

In the older language of Plautus, old laws, and formularies. Futures in 
etc., is found a series of future forms with characteristic s/^. ' 
viz. indie, -so ,or sso {facso, amasBO, etc.) ; subj. -sim or -ssim • 

{faxim, cmsimj locassim) ; infin. -sere or -ssere (recondliassere, 
Plant.) ; pass, indie, -aitur or -ssitur (mereassitur, Lex Thoria ; 
jussitur, Cato; faxitur), A number of other examples are 
given in Rob/s Latin Grammar, i. §§ 619, 620 : but almost the 
only forms which survived after Terence ^q faoco, faxis ; ausim, 
arms, Terence has besides excessis (And. iv. 4. 21) and a^h 
lassis (Phorm. v. i. 15); Lucretius has cohibessit (iii. 444); 
Cicero, difaodnt; Catullus, recepso (xliv. 19) and tepe/axit 
(Ixviii. 29); Yirgil, fusao (Aen. xi. 467). Two explanations of 
these forms are given :— 

I. On the analogy of amassem, amasse, eonsuessem, etc., and 
other 'fprms acknowledged as syncopated {dixti, extmaxmy con- 
aumpse, etc., see Wordsworth's Introd. xviii. 12, p. 149), these 
forms are regarded as formed by the addition to the perfect- 
stem of -8o=-ro of the ordinary 'futurum exactum,' the ^ pre- 
ceding this -TO {amav^ro) being on this view regarded as the 
i of perfect-stem shortened to ^, as abL -i to -^ (p. 125). Thus 
ama88o:=amavi-80=a7nave'80=<zmavero, [Schleicher in fact 
classes the forms in -80 under the head of ' futurum exactum,' 
of which he distinguishes (a) the shorter and older form -eo 
added to pure verbal-stem; (b) the longer and later form in 
which -so is added to the perfect-stem, including the ordinary 
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tw«?^.w ^"^^™8 amanxro, etc., and the syncopated forms amasso, etc.] 
■Sim,. sere. To this view two objections are made: (i) that it does not 
account for forms like eaj^hso, rap-so, /axo (^fac-so), prohibesso, 
etc., where the present" and not the perfect-stem seems to be 
employed ; (2) that it does not properly account for the double 
8 ; the view that this ss is not a compensation for the loss of 
V or ui being not only conjectural, but contrary to the analogy 
of other contracted forms. Amaveso, by loss of v, would more 
naturally become amaeso, amdso, ama/ro ; or if it did become 
cmwwsoj it would contract to amauso or amuso (cp. amdrcmi^i 
amai)eram, nauta^=namta, aetas^r^aevitas, etc). Accordingly 
others explain these forms as — 

2. Formed from the present-Btersi, like the Greek future in 
-o-« : -so, -sim, -sere being respectively a future indicative, sub- 
junctive, and infinitive, formed by the addition of s to the stem ; 
a final i or sometimes e of the stem being dropped, as in/ae-so 
{/axo) from stem^oci^y sponso {spondso) from stem sponde/ 
ausim (omd-sim) from stem avde. Other e- stems preserve the 
vowel, prohibe-ssU, cohibe-ssit, etc. The double s in these forms 
and those from a- stems may possibly be due to a mistaken 
analogy from the forms amcLsse, eonsuessem, etc., for amavisse^ 
eonsuevissem, etc. : or it may have been a mode of marking the 
accent, or of preserving by additional stress the characteristic s ; 
a single s between two vowels, as we have seen (above, p. 66), 
being very rare and almost always changed to r. It may be, 
therefore, that in pronunciation of these form^ the desire to 
retain what was characteristic of meaning, viz. s, struggled 
against the phonetic tendency to resolve s into r ; and that the 
success of this effort affected orthography in the ss of the forms 
in question. 

The objection urged to this explanation is the difficulty of 
regarding ss as merely the result of accent in pronunciation ; 
a view which has already been set aside in the explanation of 
the superlative termination -issim/us (see above, p. 134): but 
upon the whole the difficulty appears less than those which 
attend the other explanation. 

[N.B. The verbs arcesso, eapesao, facesso^ lacesso are prob-> 
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ably similar formations, oriffinally future, from arcio (=ac?-(»o, Latin Fu- 
see p. 65), capio, facio, lacio ; but they have been treated as etc 
present-stems, and so received fresh inflections of tense and 
mood. Similarly incesso {^inced-sOf p. 75) is formed from 
incedo : and petesso or petisso (Cicero, Tuscul. II. xxvi. 62 : 
Lucretius, iii. 648, v. 810) is probably a like form from ^e<o.] 

6. Tenses formed from the Perfpct-stem (Pluperfect, etc.). 

(a) Greek FluperfecL A preterite of aorist form from the Pluperfect; 
root €0-- {fo-afi, ia-a-s, etc.) is added to the perfect-stem, the Latin, 
augment being prefixed. Thus from ttci^o), perfect- stem neiroiB-, 
we have pluperfect e-7r€7roi^-€<ra(/i), whence Epic €iren-oi6€a, con- 
tracted naturally into cfrcn-o/^, which is found in old Attic ; 
'V being added as secondary form of i pers. inflection. In 
3 sing, however a became e, €V€7roid-ccrc(T), iir€noW€€] and the 
natural contraction was to et in cn-cTro/^et. This ci having become 
usual in 3 sing, was transferred by a false analogy to i plur. 
and dual (JirtiroiBea-afuSf €froiBiafi€s, €ire7rolOrffits), giving e.g. '€Lfi€tf 
as its termination, and then to i sing, giving -eiv instead of 
-rfp; the extreme point of confusion being reached when in 
3 plur., where alone the fiill form was retained [€iTf'iroi6€trav{Ty\ 
and there was never any contraction, the €t representing a con* 
traction was introduced, giving -fto-av as the termination. But 
this -cto-ov of 3 plur., though always given by grammars, is 
rarely found in the best MSS. of Greek authors : and many 
good MSS. of Plato and Thucydides give in i sing, -rjv, not the 
later and incorrect form -ftv, 

{b) Latin Pluperfect. Here -era/m, -as, -at, etc. added to the 
perfect stem is obviously a corresponding formation to Greek 
€a-a{fi); Latin retaining fuller forms in i sing, and 3 plur. 
Compare e.g. Sb^a^SBea-a, the older form of ^dctv, with Latin 
videram, the pluperfect form vidi=zFoiba : — 

md-eram e-f€id-€((r)a gSca 

vld'er<M e-ffifi-c(flr)aff 

vid-erat €-f€id-e(o-)e ^dce 

md-eramibs €-f€td-f(<r)a/A«ff 
vld-eratis €-f€id-€{o-)aT€ ^Beare 

vHd-erant e-f^id-ccrav ^dcotii^ 
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Except that the Greek pluperfect has the augment, the two are 
identical throughout. 

(c) 'Futurum exactvm' (Greek), by the addition of a- (see 
above, p. 213) to the lengthened perfect-stem in active voice 
TtBvri^ i'Kaa), itrri)^ ; to the perfect-stem in the middle forms 
XcXu-oro/MU, ire7rpa('Ofuu^=ntirpay'<rofiai, ytyai^oitaij etc. 

{d) * FuMirum exaetum ' (Latin), by addition of er-o, etc., to 
perfect-stem (see above, p. 214). 

7. Impeffect Tense (Latin). 
^rtSst " ^^® imperfect in -bam, like the future in -60, appears to be 
'bam, an exclusively Italian formation, found in all Latin verbs except 

sum, and supposed to be formed from the parallel root fu- as 
eram from es, Fu-am, then, is the original of -bam ; the process 
of change being according to some the loss of u and change of 
/ to 6, -fuam, -fam, -bam; according to others, loss of/ and 
hardening of the u (consonantal =1^) to 5, -ftiamy -nam, -bam. 
This termination -ham, -bas, etc., is added directly to most pure 
vowel-stems, e. g. dd-bam, sta-bam, qui-ham, i-bam, and to 
derived vowel-stems in -a, -e {ama-bam, mone-^m) : but with 
derived verbs in I (4th conjug.) and consonantal stems, a long 
vowel is inserted between the stem and the termination, e.g. 
audt-e-ba^Tif reg-e-bam. In old Latin poetry this e is often not 
found with t stems, e. g. ai-bam, sci-bam (Plant., Ter., Lucr., 
Catull.) ; servi-bas (Plant.); insani-bas (Ter.); saem-bai (Lucr. 
V. 1003), etc. ; and so in later poetry — avdi-bant (Catullus, 
Ixxxiv. 8) ; largi-bar (Prop. i. 3. 25) ; leni-bant (Virg. Aen. iv. 
528), niUri-bant (vii 485), redimi-bat (x. 538), etc. These 
instances are chiefly poetical, and the probability is that -ibam 
is not an original form, but a contraction for -tebam: and 
further, that for all derived verbs the form was originally 
-e bam, but that with a- and e- stems it coalesced with the 
stem-vowel {m^ne-e-bam, mone-bam). The origin of this e is 
doubtful : some explain it as the lengthening of the ordinary 
connecting- vowel : others as being merely transferred from the 
derived verbs in e-, by false analogy, to the 3rd and 4th conju- 
gations ; others (e. g. Bopp) as part of the suffix -aja, which 
enters into the formation of derived verbs in a-, e-, l- (p. 207), 
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and therefore confined in the first instance to these derived Jfj£. J™- 

perfect. 

verbs. In support of this latter view it is urged that the 
parallel future form in -bo is general with some derived verbs 
(in d" and e-, ist and 2nd conjugation), not unfrequent in 
others (^ stems), and very rare in consonantal stems. If this 
view be correct, the e with consonant verbs reg-e-ham, etc., will 
be the result of false analogy from the vowel or derived stems 
in a-, 6-, i-. Another suggestion, that in the long e we have 
the effect of a stem-vowel coalescing with the augment prefixed 
to the auxiliary {e-ham), contradicts all analogy, not only of the 
Latin language, which exhibits no trace of having used the 
augment, but also of the Greek, where in compound tenses 
the augment always leaves the auxiliary and takes its place 
at the beginning of the whole compound, e. g. tXvtra not Xv-caa : 
80 too in Sanskrit, a-dik-sham, not dik-a-sam. 

The original quantity of d in the termination -hem is pre- 
served throughout, except in 3 sing., which was shortened, (as 
amat, monet, regity etc., see p. 176) in dactylic verse, from Ennius 
downwards; the old quantity being seen in Enn. Ann. 141, — 

'Noexuim rumores ponebat ante salutem;' ^ 
and (perhaps as an intentional archaism) in Yirg. O. iv. 137 ; 
Aen. V. 853. 

8. Aorist Passive (Greek). 

The two passive aorist-stems in the Greek verb are dis- Greek Aorist 
tinguished from other passive forms by active person-endings : 
whence it seems probable that their passive meaning lies in the 
stems themselves, i. e. in the elements c (jj) and Be (Srj) appended 
to the verb-stem. The precise connection, however, of these 
elements with the meaning in question is matter of conjecture : — 

(i) For the 'strong' 2nd aorist-stem e (17) is added to the 'Strong 'or 
root, and treated as a root-vowel, the augment being prefixed. 
Thus from root ^»av- is formed the aorist stem €-<l>av-€ ; indie. 
e-<l>dvrj'V' imper. ^dw;-^t; conj. (ftav€'(Oy tftavca] opt. ^aw-tiy-y; i; 
has usually been regarded as a raising (Steigerung) of € : but 
some regard 17 as the original form, and € a shortening from it. 
The origin of € (rj) is uncerfcain : Curtius (' Temp, und Modi,' pp. 
329-30) suggested that it arose from the root jd (ya)=* to go/ 
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Greek Aorist which in Sanskrit is employed in the formation of passive verbs 
(op. venum eo or t>0neo= passive of ventan do or vendo), and 
which e.g. in 117/u has a causative force='I make to go.' But 
this is onlj a conjecture : and it is equally probable that € is a 
mere increase of the stem, such as is found e. g. in the derived 
verbs, whose stems are sometimes treated as if their final letter 
were the final letter of the root itself ; compare Aeolic (Pikti-fu, 
This, in fact, appears to be Curtius' present view (* Das Verbum,' 
11. p. 322). 

•Weak; or (2) The * weak' or ist aorist-stem is distinguished from the 
other by 6 between the verb-stem and € (1;). We may say either 
that e (17) is appended to the verb-stem increased by 6 (instead of 
to the pure verbal-stem as in 2 aor.) ; or, more probably, that Be 
{&ri) is appended to the pure verbal-stem ; analysing e.g. cirpdxBrjv 
(stem vpay-) into errpax-^^v. The form probably stands in more- 
or less close connection with numerous other formations in which 
the same consonant 6 appears ^ : e. g. the present-stems rcAc^o), 

<p6ivv6oDj iuvv6a», irp^Bio (stem irpa- of Tr()ui9rpi;|u), 7r\rj0v> (irXa-), ec^ca 
(Epic)=€5-^« (by dissimilation, see p. 79), from which with a- 
further suffix i€=ja (ya) is formed the present-stem eaSu in 
€<rOi<ii>y or the preterites ecrx^-^-ov, rfpvva-Q'OVf fiyepe-B-ovro^ etc. 
This Sfi is possibly identical with the root Be- (c?^a)=* to place,' 
used in the sense of 'to do' or 'make,' with the same force 
originally, in composition with other verbal stems, as our 
English auxiliary verb did in such expressions as he did come. 
If this be so, the formation would be originally active : how it 
comes to have a passive meaning is an unsolved difficulty. 
Sanskrit has a compound verbal stem crad-dhdr, ' to believe,' 
from which i&- formed a present erad-dadhftjni^ i. e. orad or 
crath=* trust,' 'belief,' and da-dlidrmi=ri-^i7-fii. To this cor- 
responds the Latin credo :=ered-do (cp. condOfper-do, etc.) ; dain, 
this and similar forms representing dha of da-dha-mj, rl-Brj-ju, 
as da- in dare represents do- da- of didco/jit, da-ddr-mi : and English 
do, did is from the same root. Thus in l-^iy-v, i^pax-Brj-v, cre-do, 
and English do, did we have one and the same element. 

(3) From these two aorist passive-stems are formed two 
^ A full list of these is given by Curtius, 'Baa Yerbmn/ ii. pp. 340-345. 
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futures by the addition of the ordinary future termination Oreek 
(see p. 213) with middle person-endings, <^av^(rofuzi, Xv^-aofuit. Passive. 
They are apparently late formations ; in Homeric Greek the 
weak aorist in -Bria-oiuu does not occur at all, the strong aorist 

only in fuyrjacaBai (II. x. 365). 

9. Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood in Latin, Latin Sub- 

(i) The Fresent Subjunctive has been explained above, pp. Present.' 

185, 186. 

(2) Imperfect Subjunctive. The -rem which in ist, 2nd, and 4th Imperfect, 
conjugations is added directly to the present-stem, and in 3rd con- 
jugation apparently with a connecting vowel e {ama-rem, mone- 

r&m, audi-rem^ die-e-rem), probably =-aew, i. e. -erem or -esem; 
an optative form of eram, esam analogous to a/mem. Thus in 
1 plur. eremuSj eramus/ amemuSf ama/nvus. This -erem (-esem) ' 
therefore originally =e5a-i-m (see above, p. 187). For the 
double 8 in essem, the ordinary imp. subj. of sum, different 
explanations have been suggested. Pott, followed apparently 
by Roby (Latin Grammar, § 609), makes e88em=:es-sem, the 
first $ belonging to the stem, the second to the suffix -sem 
{-rem). But in the plup. sab^, fecissem evidently=/ect-|--«em, 
and the two forms can hardly be treated differently : moreover 
we have traces in Old Latin of both forms with a single j, e.g. 
eset, esetis, esent on S. C. de Bacch. (Appendix I. ii) ; fuisevn 
is also said to occur. The form essem from edere is a case of 
assimilation =ec?-«em/ similarly _poMe»»=po<-sewi {pot-est, pot- 
is), /errem=/er-sem, vellem=^vel-sem (see above, p. 74). 

(3) The Pluperfect Subjunctive is apparently formed in the pluperfect, 
same way from the perfect-stem, by adding -sem, the s becoming 

88 in the ordinary conjugation of all verbs ; amavi-ssem, rexi- 
88em, Schleicher (Comp. § 301) thinks that the forms viosem 
(Virg. Aen. xi. 118), extinasem (Aen. iv. 606), conflvacet (Lucr. 
i. 987), etc., are not, as is usually supposed, syncopated forms 
of vixiseem, eocstinxissem, eonfluxisset, etc., but relics of an older 
formation by the addition of -sem to an older perfect-stem 
without i ov is : the ordinary forms in -issem being an addition 
of 'Sem to the -is, which, as we have seen above (p. 195), there 
is reason to suppose was charactpriatic of the perfect-stem, 
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Burriving in the tennuiations U-tij xB-tisy isse. The comparison 
however of these forms with those acknowledged to be syn- 
copated, e. g. dixti, tTUeUexti, misti, accestisy consumpse, traxcy 
promisse, etc., rather points to the conclusion that the pluper- 
fect forms in question are later contracted forms. 
^''Brfect. (4) The Perfect Subjunctive is formed by adding -aim^'siem 

to the perfect-stem in t- : thus /ecirstem, which becomes fece- 
rim ; the formation thus bearing some analogy to that of the 
perfect subjunctive passive by the auxiliary sim {amatua aim), 
just as the ' futurum exactum ' amav-ero bears to the fut. pass. 
amatus ero. The original length of the t in slm^zsiem appears 
mfueHSy dederU (Hor. Od. iv. 7. 20), dederUiSy etc. j though, as 
has been already noticed (p. 185), the confusion with I of the 
' futurum exactum ' has led to frequent intermixing of the quan- 
tities in both tenses ^ ; t is properly characteristic of perf. subj., 
{ of completed future indie. 

iNriNinvBS AND Pabticiples. 
Infinitive The Infinitive is not a * Mood,* its various forms beinir 

not to be ^ 

classed as a nothing more nor less than cases of verbal nouns : and Phi- 
lology and Grammar alike must begin by getting rid of the 
misnomer 'Infinitive Mood,' for the proper understanding of 
its real nature and historical development. The analysis by 
Grammar of the syntactical uses of the infinitive points to its 
being a verbal-noun, sharing the properties both of noun and 
verb ' : (i) of a nouriy in that it expresses the action of the verb 
in general, like nouns of action, and in Greek becomes a verbal- 
noun by combination with the article; (2) of a verhy in ad- 
mitting inflections of voice and tense, in governing the case 
of the verb to which it belongs, in being qualified by adverbs 
and not by adjectives, and (in Greek especially by combination 
with hv) in sharing the functions of mood in oratio ohUquot, 
Ai^l the analysis by Philology of the forms of the infinitive 
leads us still more surely to the same conclusion ; so that there 
is no class of grammatical forms of which the first origin and 

^ For examples of this confusion, see Boby, ' Latin Grammar/ § 592. 
' See Boby's * Latin Grammar,' vol. ii. §§ 13421 3. 
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subsequesit deTelopment can vdlovq certainly be traced, a&d 
a meaning more clearly seen to underly what meets us in 
Greek or Latin Grammar as aa apparently unmeaning form. 

I. In Greek we find two forms of infinitive, (i) the older Greek infln- 

itive in 

Homeric infinitiye in -ftcyat, »fKv (l5-fi€i/at, afivve--fi€v) i (2) the-/Mvai, .f&ey. 
form in -cmu, -cii^, (XeXoifr-mu, Xeiir-civ). -fievai corresponds to 
Sanskrit mand (maaai), the dative of a suffix man-, by which 
a large number of nouns are formed in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin ^; e. g. from Sanskrit g^&, 'to know,' is formed (g)n&man, 
Latin (jg)nomen, that by which a thing is known, its name : 
while from the corresponding Greek stem yi^a- is formed yiw- 
fiav (yvi-fM)v-off)='a knower,' the suffix -/loy, -pLcv, (^^^-man) being 
used in Greek chiefly for forming masculine nouns, rkruuop, 
noifLijv, etc. Li Latin -mSn is a common termination of abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, e.g. teg-men, sola-men,^ ear-fnen, 
tuta-'meny etc. : and ii we took the dative case of one of these 
forms to express the object of doing anything, and said canes 
Jhdt tutamini domwm, we should have an exact equivalent to 
the Homeric expression kwos erev^e {fivkaa-aentvai i6fiov, ' he made 
dogs for the protection of the house.' Thus the notion of 
purpose or object is in reality the primary notion of the infini- 
tive; and the expression in English of both dative case of 
nouns and infinitive by the same preposition to {^1 come to 
80^ this to him ') reflects a philological truth. 

[The above explanation of -ftcvo* is that preferred by Professor 
Max Mailer, to whose * Chips fi:om a German "Workshop,' vol. iv. 
I am indebted for the statement here given. There is, however, 
another explanation, viz. that -ncpcu is the locative of a suffix 
-mana {mana-i, cp. p. 126), which, as will be shown below 
(p. 232), appears as a participial suffix in Greek (<f)fp6-iJLtve-s) 
and in the isolated Latin form ama-mini (sc. estia, see p. 179) ; 
-fiewii would, on this view, be a locat. sing. fem. of a verbal- 
noun formed by this suffix, analogous to x^fmA from stem x°f^~* 
This explanation appears at first sight more suitable in the case 
of I aor. infin., e.g. \vam from Btem Kvon- (p. 211) : but it 

] See Max Miiller'B * CSupa from a Oennau Workshop,* voL iv. p. 33. 
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Greek infin- cannot sbow the same clear coincidence of form and meaning 
-ficyat, -jMv. as the other view ; and the analogy of 'fitp-m, when ilie con- 
Bcioosness of its being a dative was lost, would tend to produce 
similarity of termination in \v<r<u, though the dative of stem 
Xva-a- would properly be something different (Xv<ra-a*, Xvo-^-, see 
p. 128). The -CM, however, was not felt to be dative any more 
than locative, and would assert itself by analogy as the right 
termination.] 

The infinitive in -ftcv is probably an abbreviation of that in 
'Ijl€vm; though it has been suggested that -jitv may be an 
archaic accusative corresponding to Latin accusatives like teg- 
meUf etc., and expressing the general object of certain acts or 
movements. 
2. infinitiye But besides the form in -ficvat, we find a form in -cvoi : thus 
in Homer we find both X-fifvcu and l-evcu, efi-ftevai (^^ia-^iUvaij and 
ctwu {=z€(r'€vai), Bopp and others have accounted for this form 
by supposing the loss of fi : but it is more probably a collateral 
formation from another suffix ^van or -an, added to verbal 
bases in the Indo-European languages. ' By the side of ddrman, 
the act of giving, we find in the Veda d&-van, the act of 
giving, and a dative d6-vdn6, with the accent on the suffix, 
meaning " for the giving," i. e. " to give." Now in Greek 
this V would necessarily disappear, though its former presence 
might be indicated by the digamma aeolicum. Thus, in* 
stead of Sanskrit d&vdne, we should have in Greek toFhcu, 
doevat, and contracted dovvai, • . • In the same manner e&ox 
stands for itr-Fcvai, cV-tVai, ievcu, €twM. Hence Uvai stands for 
iFivai, and the accent remains on the suffix -van, just as it 
did in Sanskrit^.' 

The regular infinitives of the perfect active (XeXoiTr-eVat) and 
of the verbs in -/At (bibS-vai, lora-vat, r^Oi-vai) should be referred, 
according to Professor Max Mtiller, to the parallel suffix -em, 
dative -one, for which again he quotes parallel forms in the 
Sanskrit of the Veda. Schleicher, who regards these forms as 
locatives^ refers them to a kindred suffix ^ana^ which appears 

I Max MiiUer, < Chips; iv. p. 34. 
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in the formation of substantives in Greek (bpeir-avo-p, rvfiir-avo-v, 
ayx'6vr), <TT€<f>-avo'S, etc.) and Latin {pag-ina, dom-ino-s, mre- 
ina, etc.). 

The ordinary infinitive in -€i,v is generally regarded as formed infinitive in 
by transposition of -eve e.g. ffiipevi becomes (t>€p€iv, just as 
<j>€pfin becomes (f^fp^tg {above, p. 170). As to the fwin cj>€p€vi, 
opinions differ : some regarding it as a phonetic corruption 
of <f>€p€vaiy while others, who hold that <f)€p€vai is dative, suppose 
the existence of a locative in -t side by side with the dative 
in -at^. The Doric form in -cv, e.g. a€id€i'=de/5€ti/, is thought to 
arise &om dropping the final i, instead of throwing it back into 
the previous syllable ; compare the Doric form of 2 sing. SfitX- 
yes with the ordinary form dfieXyfis^dfjxXyeai, An Aeolic form 
<l)eprjv is found : and Ourtius, comparing this with <f)€p€v and 
<t)4p€ivy postidates a common form (jicptev, in which ^epe- would 
be the stem (with thematic vowel), -€P the termination. The 
raising (in the arsis of a metrical foot?) of the last syllable 
would give the Homeric infinitive in -cciv (^vyectv, tdeeivy etc.). 
The present infin. in -cu^, and strong aorist infin. in -eiv might 
both arise from -cev ; the accent for the aorist being placed on 
the thematic vowel (</)i;yc€v, whence (l>vy€iv)j for the present or 
the stem-syllable (c^/peeK, whence t^ep^iv). The termination -€v 
may, Curtius thinks, be connected (by loss of s) with a (Vedic) 
Sanskrit termination -sani (e.g. pra-bhtl-sMni from root bhu, 
Gk. ffiv), (j)epf[(T)€v would then correspond to a supposed form 
bhavarsaiii : and Curtius is inclined to refer the Latin infini- 
tive in re (=-s«) to the same origin, making e.g. \€y(iv=\€y(((r)(v 
=legese (Jege-re), There does not, however, appear much 
evidence for these hypotheses. 

The middle and passive infinitives in 'O-Bai, -601 (SiSo-o-dot, infinitive in 
rxmre-aOai, Terv<fi-6ai) are explained by Schleicher and others' 
as dative feminine formations from a suffix dhi, i.e. dhy-ai, Byai, 
Sanskrit exhibits forms in -dhyAi, which evidently correspond 
to Greek forms in -o-^ot : e.g. blidra-dhy&i=^£/7€-o'^a(, saH- 
dhydi= cTTc-o'^ac, yd^a-dhydi =cf^f o-^oi. In Zend also occurs a 

f Max MuUer, • Chips,' iv. p. 35. 
Q 2 
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form verezidydi:=p€{ar^ {'oerea^Fpry or F^py), aad h4rzhdyd%^= 
^-v6€a.\ the ktter apparently ehowii^ the o- «f -r^ai. The 
origin of this o- is doubtfoL It may possibly owe its origin to 
analogy from other middle forms with vB^ yiz. -o^, -frBw, -ir&riv, 
-HrBcm^ in which o- is perhaps original (see above, p. 173) ; or it 
may be a phonetic strengthening oi 'Batf as -fUirBa of -p^; 
or it may be (as Bopp suggested) the reflexive pronoun (rc=l 
expressive of the middle and passive voice, as in Latin, pre- 
fixed to the termination -Bai ; or -o-Aii may arise by regular 
phonetic processes of assimilation and dissimilation from -^cu, 
rei»*esenting I. R dhydu Byai would become by progressive 
assimilation -Mat, or -rBag (see p. 174), and this by dissimilation 
-v6at. The existence of so many difierent explanations only 
shows how litUe can really be known with certainty of the 
origin of this form. In rerv^-^aft=rciw-ir^afy <r has been 
omitted for phonetic reasons, and ir assimilated to B. 
II, The forms of infinitive in Latin are : — 

(!) Acti-ve : -re m cfmom, ftumere, etc. 

•«€ of perfect amavisse, and es$e, p«Me. 

4e in velle, noUet maUe. 
(ii) Taaaiye : -ri or -iia amarit moneri, regi. 

-ier (archaic) mfa/rier, etc. 

Latin In- ^ (i) The three terminations of infin. act. are really the same, 
tiTe-«e,-rf. viz. -s6=-«6i, co-iginally Uie dative case of a verbal substantive 
whose stem ended in -as, dat. 'Osai; the -as being the same 
termination as that of fern, substantives in -^s (aedeSy lobes), or 
neuter in -tw, -wr= Greek -os {genus^ roJywr, yhfos), Sanskrit 
has a corresponding dative formation, also used as infinitive, 
e.g. ^Iv-^lse (from ^v, *to live*) ; and Latin i;eAe-r«= Sanskrit 
vah-asS. 

The older form -se is retained in the perfect amavis^se (the 
perfect-stem ending in -{«, see above, p. 195), in es-sSy 'to be,' 
and eS'Se=edsef 'to eat,' and in pos-ae^pot-se ; s is assimilated 
to the final consonant of the verb-stem iaferre^^ferse, and veUe^ 
nolle, maTle=^vd-se, nol^se, mal-se. When added to the present- 
stem s becomes r after the vowel of a-, e-, and »- stems, and 
the connecting-vowel by which it is attached to consonantal 
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and u- stems {reg-e-re, tnbu-^^e) ; the -i of i- stems becoming ^|**^^^' 
if as in c(xpi-re, present-stem capi*, *"«• 

[It should be noted that some philologists consider -ire^-es^ 
^^'osai, and not -r^, to be the infinitive suffix^. On this view 
the penultimate i of reg^ire, ea^ire is part of the original 
suffix, the i of stem eajpH- disappearing before it : while in amare, 
manere, au€kre, the initial i of the suffix is absorbed into the 
long vowel of the stems amc^-y movie', avdl-.^ 

The final vowel of the infinitive was originally e (=et, a* *), Oripnal 
and traces of this are found in Plautus, e.g. True. ii. 4. 74 
(iambic trimeter) : — ► 

'Non atides aliqaod mihi darg mmitisciilum ?' 

and Pseudolus, i. 3. 136, trochaic tetrameter catalectic : — 

'ikgq BcelestiM ntino lugentum prdmerS poest&in domo.' 

It is still oftener found before the 'caesura ' pause in tetrameters 
and tetrameters catalectic, e. g. Asinaria, ii. 4. 14 (iamb, tetram. 
catal.) : — 

'Abflc^de, ae sine me hunc pMere^ qui semper me iia inc^ndiC 

So dare, Ter. Heaut. iv. 4. 2 (7 24) and other examples quoted 
by Wordsworth (Fragments, p. 152) from Corssen, 

The other Italian dialects have an infinitive form in 'Om, 
*um, '0, apparently an accusative case of a verbal substantive 
formed from the verbal-stem without any suffix, like venwm, 
peasum, in venum eo {veneo), and pessum do ; and the ordinary 
supine in -um to which attaches a dative or infinitive meaning, 
e. g. speetatum venmnt, ' they come to see,* 

(2) Passive infinitive in ri-er, i-er (-n, -t). 

(a) One explanation of these forms makes i'er=ri'$e, i. e. a PMsive in- 
passive or reflexive formation from the infinitive active ana- 
logous to amo-r fix)m ctmo- (see p. 178). Thus amart-er= 
eima^e-se : while for consonant-stems a shortened form of infin. 
act, is assumed, e. g. dico" or dici^, whence dtcirer. It is, how- 
ever, contrary to the phonetic analogy of Latin that -se should 



* Roby, 'Latin Grammar,' i. $ 611. 

' SeeClonsen^ 'Ueber Anmpracbe/ etc., iL pp. 474, 5« 2nd ed. 
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Latin infin- tbus become -er : amare-se, diei-se would naturally become 

itive Pas- _, _. . , . . . , ^v 

nve in -ier. amares, dtceSf or dtciSf as in 2 sing. amart8=::aman'8e (p. 178). 

And if tbe final r of -ier:=re=z8ey as in amor, tben no account 

is given of tbe preceding e, 

(6) To escape tbese difficulties Corssen devises a new tbeory, 
viz. that -r=-r0=-«« tbe reflexive pronoun, and that the rest 
of the infinitive in -ier is a feminine substantive with a suffix 
-8ta (after vowels), or -ia (after consonants) : e.g. from stem 
ama-, amasia-se, ama-sies, ama-rier; from stem die-, die- 
ia-se, die-ieSf dic-ier. 

These substantives would be analogous formations to gloria^ 
curia, etc., and the vowel change from a to 6 analogous to 
that between materia and materies. The theory is perhaps 
more ingenious than convincing, the mode of composition which 
it postulates being difficult if not impossible to parallel ; and 
though it avoids difficulties which beset other explanations, 
it must be ranked with them as a hypothesis upon which little 
evidence can be brought to bear in either direction. 

Boby (Latin Grammar, §§614, 15) gives substantially the 
same explanation as (a) above. Without committing himself 
to the phonetic change of -se to -er, he holds that the ordinary 
passive suffix -r (I presume after it had taken that form, and 
its origin as=-«« had possibly been forgotten) was 'added to 
the active infinitive in the form of ir/ the final e of infin. act. 
taking the form of i before -er on the principle of dissimilation 
(see p. 62). The final r was then dropped, because of its ill 
sound after another r, and ie contracted to I. The stages of 
change on this view are a/mare-er, amari-er, amarie, amari. 
For the shorter forms in consonant and i- verbs {dici-er, capi-er), 
he accounts in the following way : if the process above described 
had been followed, in these verbs, then, because the penultimate 
vowel of infin. act. was short {dic^re), the syllable er would 
have come twice over {dicerier) ; but the instinctive desire for 
economy of utterance dropped the first cr, i. e. -ier was appended 
directly to the final consonant of the stem. In the absence of 
evidence for the date and exact process of the supposed changes, 
this view is perhaps as likely to be right as any other. 
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The period of transition between the two forms {-ier, -t) can Tranaition 
be approximately defined from 220-120 B.C. The * Lex Acilia to -? ' 
Repetundarum/ circ. 123 b.c., offers the latest example from 
inscriptions of the form in -ter, which form may therefore be 
presumed to have passed out of common use after that date. 
It also offers the first example from inscriptions of the other 
form in -i {darei, § 9) : but the introduction of this form must 
have been considerably earlier, as it is more common even in 
Plautus and Terence than that in -ier. The dates mentioned 
will probably represent with tolerable accuracy the period of 
fluctuation, before which -icr, and after which -t, was the regular 
use. In the poets of the later Kepublic and the Augustan 
period, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, etc., the form in -ter is an 
intentional archaism. 

Perfect Participle Active (Greek) :— • 

An Indo-European suffix --vat, -vant appears to have the Perfect Par- 

1. . . *.. , ., . ,. ticipleAc- 

meamng of 'possession of or 'supply with anything; e. g. tive Suffix 
Sanskrit a^va-van. (stem a^va-vat)=' supplied with' or 'pos- 
sessed of horses.' In Greek this suffix appears as -Fevr, which 
(with loss of digamma) is found in the adjectival termination 
-€tff, ~€<r<ra=Z'€VT-s, -evr-ya: Ix0v6-€ig, vt<f>6'€is, xaf>*-"r» etc. (stem 
l^Bvo-FevT, vi<i>6'f€VTy ;^apt-f€iT). In Latin it becomes ^vanSf and 
(on analogy of o- stems) -vonso, -voso, which (with loss of v) 
appears in the adjectival termiDation -oso- ; fructu-osoy himin" 
osOj/orma-oso (Jorm-osoy an older form /ormon^o being actually 
found in MSS. of Virgil, etc.). 

The same suffix was also used to form a perfect participle 
active, which (as the perfect itself) is expressed in many lan- 
guages by an auxiliary denoting 'possession,' 'I have done.' 
Sanskrit has a perf. part, in -v&n (nom. masc.), -vat (neut.), 
to which corresponds the Greek perf. partic. active -ebs=for-ff, 
neuter -bs^For (the stem appearing in oblique cases -<Jr-off, -<5r-i, 
'^-a): while the feminine 'VLa^=-v(rya apparently results from 
the combination of another suffix -vas {-tie) with the feminine 
suffix -ya {-ja), and- corresponds to Sanskrit -ushi. Thus 
Sanskrit ba-bhtl-vdn=ir€^v<Bf, ba-bhu-vdt=w€^v^ff : vid-van, 
vid-UBhi, vid-vat=f«i6«s, ctSvia, eib6i (root Fib). The effect of 
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the digamma b seen in snch fbrmB as /((rra-<$r€f (Ep^c), which 
later Greek contracted into ^<FT»rcff on analogy of other eon* 
tracted forms, but which was preserved from contraction while 
a consciousness of the original digamma in Icrra-f^cs survived. 
Present Participle Active. 
gewnt This (as well as the future and aorist partidples) is found in 

Active -an<, Qreek and Latin, and in other Indo*European languages, hj 
a shorter suffix -mni or -n£ (with consonant and vowelrstems 
respectively). • Thus in Qreek, from verb-stem €o--, ^p-, we 
have part, ftr-oyr-, ^p-am^i from stem Itrrar, lora-w-; vr-s in 
nom. singi sinking to y or f with long rowel preceding. So 
from ei/yil (fV-/Dii), cV-iw-r, ihw-Sy i^v, later &v: from vrrtifu 
(ftora-), iflrri-iT^f, Icrrar : in I aor. act. Xwra-vr^t, \was : and in 
I aor. pass. XvQtvr-s, \v3tU. The feminine fonns are due to 
addition of-ya {-ja), e.g. iv^ovr-yatJovr^ay iovtra; iaTao'a=2oTdirr- 
ya>; and in i aor. Xvcra<ra=Xv<rayr-ya. In these forms the com- 
bination. kt sinks to a- (as in 3 plur., p. 176) with compensatory 
raising of the preceding vowel, and the y (J) sound disappears^ 
but remains in fem. substantives, — ycpovo-wsrycpoiT-j^a, etc. 

In Latin the ordinary participle stem is ent-' (older orU-, wnt-y 
in e-unt-is, etc.). Praeeene, ahsene preserve a participle of 
eum^ which exactly corresponds to that of cifil given above, 
e.g. {e)8-ent'8=^€(r'6yT^; the termination -nts of nom. siog., 
which in Greek becomes -»y (or in i aor. -as), becoming -ns by 
the phonetic laws of Latin. The feminine forms corresponding 
to those of Greek are not used as participles, but are common 
as feminine substantives, sapient^a, abimda7U-ia, etc. 
Greek Middle and Passive PaaiicvpU in -f»«vos : — 
Middle and The participial suffix -ft«yo-, by which are regularly formed 
Ftuticipie the present and future, middle and passive, the aorist middle 
and perfect passive participles, seems to represent an original 
Indo-European -mana, one of the many developments of the 
element -ma in the formation of nominal stems (see above, 
p. 102). In Sanskrit this appears as -maxia> forming middle 
and passive participles from the present^ and strong aorist, and 
future stems; in Zend as -mnoy also participial; in Latin as 
-mmo, -mno forming substantives like ter-minu-s, fs-mma, 



-/yicvos. 
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<ihirmnu-Sy and ^th traces of a participial signification in tbe 
isolated verb-form of 2 plur. passive, amaminiy etc. (see above, 
p. 1 79). Thus we have, from tbe stem hhoTy Sanskrit bhara- 
m&na> Zend hare-Wfnay Greek ^tp6'pxvo-s, Latin /ert-mmt. 
Latin Pa$t Fttrtieiple PoAsive in -tus, and Supines : — 
The suffix 'ta (above, p. 102), one of the commonest noun- L«*in ?&8t 

f^ , , Participle 

suffixes anM)ng Indo-European languages, seems to have become Passive in 

>»ttf( and 

at one period a regular mode of expressing the idea of a perfect Supines, 
passive participle (' having been ' . .). This function it retains 
in the Italian languages, e. g. Latin serijpto-, Umbrian screihrto^ 
Oscan serif to- ; but here also there are many traces of a less 
closely defined use of the suffix in the formation of verbal nouns 
both substantive and adjective ^, as in the Greek verbal adjec- 
tive terminaticm ro-s, and nouns of action like tcpi-rrfg, iFovf-rrft, 
etc. Such traces are found in the many verbal substantives 
in 'tuSf declined sometimes as 0- stems, more often as u- stems, 
— gemi'tus, fremirtus, par-Pas, etc. ; and the ^ supines' in -v/m 
and -i£y vrhich are obviously accusative and ablative cases respec- 
tively of such a verbal substantive, often not to be distinguished 
in form from the substantive itself actually in use. Compare, 
for example, the substantive visus as used by Yirg. Aen. ii. 212, 
^Diffugimus visu exsangues,' with the supines viswm,y visu of 
the verb video. The perfect part, passive, supines, and such 
verbal substantives, have therefore one common element of 
formation, viz. the suffix ta- (to-, tu-) ; and the stem formed by 
the addition of this suffix is sometimes spoken of as the ' Supine- 
stem,' understanding by that term the base or stem common to 
these various formations from verbal stems. And in treating 
here of the formation of the past participle passive in 'tus it 
will be convenient in some cases to b(»Tow examples from the 
head of * supines ' or * verbal substantives.' 

The addition of the element -to to the verbal-stem is marked Phonetic 

. 1 •!•! 1.1 lit Chanttes of 

in some cases by certain phonetic changes, which may be shortly Vowd-8tem» 
noticed here. In the formation from e- stems, the stem-vowd of -to. 



^ A list of Latm verbs, with their perfects, supines, etc., is given in 
Soby's ' Latini Grammar,' i oh. zzx. pp. 239-264. 
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Phonetic becomes shortened to ? in Latin, e. q, monl-tus ImcyneAy tacl-tus 

addition of itaee-), With a- stems it generally remains as in ama-t'os, but 
PastPartic. : ^ , , ,,/Tx / 

Suffix 'tui IS sometimes Bnortened to %, domi-tus {aomd'), attonl-tus {tond* 

stems. re) ; this I being absorbed by a preceding v in adju-tu8=^adju'- 
vi'tus (juvd-), and lautu8=lavi-tus {lava-), cp. caiUu8=:cavi' 
tus {eave')j and fotus, moitis, in which the i? sound has also been 
absorbed into the preceding vowel. With I- stems the I re- 
mains, as in audl'tiLSf moll-tus ; but is occasionally dropped 
out, as in sarvc-tus (saTicl-tus being also in use), comjp&r-ttM (but 

From the cases above-mentioned, in which X, preceding the 
participial element -to, is a degradation of sound from a or e, 
must be distinguished those in which I is either part of the 
stem, or a connecting-vowel. In gem-l-tus^ vom-l-tus, gen-l-tuSy 
frem-l-tvs, and a few similar formations from consonant-stems, 
it appears to be a connecting-vowel introduced for the sake of 
euphony (see above, p. i66). Without it the forms from stems 
gem-y vom-, /rem- would, by the ordinary euphonic laws of 
Latin, either have lost their characteristic m, hecoming fren-tvSj 
von-tus, gen-tus, or have assumed the ugly forms fremptus^ 
vomptus, gemptus, by the insertion of _p sound which seems to 
follow naturally upon the transition from m to t, «, or I [cp. 
8um-p-tu8, sum-p-si, tem-p-lum (rcfi-«/oy)], Roby (§ 698) sug- 
gests that the forms ali-tus (post-Augustah) and molUus from 
al-ere, mol-ere, may be due to a desire to distinguish these par- 
ticiple forms from the adjectives altus, moUus ; and that strepH- 
tuSf genl-tua may have originally had stems in a- {strepa- and 
gena-, cp. gna-scor, gna-tua). In pos-i-tus (pono =zpo8-nOf pos- 
ui) the connecting-vowel is employed, but not universally, in 
the compound forms; e.g. repos-tus, eompoa-tus and compost- 
tus, 8epo8-tu8 and seposi-tu8. 

Verbs in -io, whose present-stem is formed by addition of 
t=2/a to the verbal-stem (above, p. 205), generally aflfix the 
supine or past participle element direct to the verbal-stem, 
e.g. capi-Oy cap-tus. Where i appeals, it may be regarded 
either as the I of present-stem, or more probably as a connect- 
ing-vowel ; e. g. fug-l'tum {fugi-o, fug-i, filg-a), where the 
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insertion of a connectinff-vowel preserves the characteristic ^jPastPftrti- 

,.__ . ,,, .'^ ,. ./.. oiple Suffix 

which otherwise would have become c before <, as in jr actus .tw. 
(see p. 49). So we have eltci-tum, but iUec-tum ; and in 
certain words the connecting-vowel, not used before the past- 
participle and supine, is inserted before the fut. participle for 
euphony {pr-tuSy or-i-turus ; Tnor-l-turus ; par-i-turtis, jpar-tus). 

Verbs in -uo (w- stems) generally have u preceding t of par- 
ticiple or supine, e. g. acu-tuSy eocu-tus, imhu-ttLS, etc. The stem- 
vowel of such verbs being generally H, the u is perhaps due to 
coalescence of a connecting- vowel with the stem-vowel, e.g. 
imbii-i'ttbSf imhu-tus. A few verbs retain H, e. g. rH-tum (ac- 
cording to Varro rutum)^ the future participle being rU-i-turaSy 
cp. oh-rUttM : and clU'tua from elu-eo (icXu-«), whence in-clu-tus. 

With consonant-stems the suffix -t- appended to the verb- ^^^ition of 
stem is sometimes softened to «, usually by the influence ofnant-stema. 
a preceding dental (all dental-stems having -sue, -sumi in past 
participle and supine ^). The dental either drops out, the pre- 
ceding vowel being lengthened in compensation (e.g. divl-siim 
=:dtvid'tumf man-sum^^tnand'tum, or it is assimilated {mes- 
8um^^met-aum, qua8-sum-=^quat-8um). Lapsus from lah-or 
illustrates the same process after a labial : and fixua {j^Jic-stia 
iorfig-t'us) after a guttural. The guttural, however, often drops 
out, e.g. par'8wm=zparc-tv/m, spar-aus^zsparg-tus, [Fig-tus 
would naturally become fie-tus (see p. 49), and this would 
lead to confusion with^-^t^, part oi Jingo, And in this and 
most other cases of change to s, otherwise than after a dental 
(as above) or after a liquid and some other consonant (arc?-, 
arsimi, etc.), it is noticeable that the perfect active, if any, 
is formed with -si : so that the s of participle and supine may 
be the result of analogy from that of the perf. act.] 

Futv/re Participle in -turns (Latin) : — 

The termination of the stem of fut. partic. active in -<Mro Connection 
appears to represent an Indo-European -taray a variety of -tor, Participle 
which is largely used in the formation of nouns of agency {-tar) Noun-suf- 

or implement {^-tra). In Sanskrit and Zend the suffix appears etS* ^' 

» 

\ For ezttmples, see Boby, § 707, 8. 
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am -tar, -tra. In Greek it appears as -rep in fra^/», wa-rtpHtf ; ] 

frtariip^s^triurfp^t, etc.; or -rop in p^twp, piy-rop-or; urr»p^ ttrrop'Of, 
etc. ; and a feminine "Tptasztar-ya is found in Troiritpui^ etc. ; 
while in other cases the i of the feminine suffix -ja {-ya) is 
thrown hack into the previous sjllahle, e. g. <rwnipa^<r^T«p-ya^ 
d<$rfipa=d<Srrp-ya. Another specially Greek form is a femi- 
nine stem in -rptdz^starid, formed hy suffixing -<d, e.g. varplsf 
fra-rpid-or. "ira appears as -rpo or -Bpo (neut.), and -rpoj -Bpa 
(fern.), e. ff. y»r-rpo-Vy Spo-Tpo^p, pjf-SpOy fieuC'Tpa (root fuuc- of 
pa<r<rc9=ifMdK'ya\ Komri-Bpa, etc. Latin has forms almost identical : 
pa-ter^ ma-ier, etc. ; nouns of agency, as we-4or, cen8or:=:€en8'tor, 
sponsor ^zspond'tor, etc. ; of implement, as (tra'tru^m, claus' 
trib'mszclaud'trO'm, ros'trrib-m^^rod'tro-wi. The suffix is aho 
further increased hy -ya (^a) to -^rio-, -forto- {jpa-triO'S, vidaria); 
by 'ic to -triO', a feminine suffix, as in vu^rie-s ; by -tno, as in 
doe't(o)rina. To the longer form -tara corresponds 'turo- of 
fut. partic. ad, and feminine nouns of action, e. g. septd^tua'a, 
usttra-mU'tura. 
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Specimens of Latin Inscriptions from 250 B.C. to the 

close of the Bepublio. 

The following selection of Latin Inscriptions is ^yen as 
a fuller and more connoted illustration of those gradual 
changes in the form of Latin words, to which incidental allu- 
sions have been necessary in the preceding pages. For the 
text of the inscriptions cited I am immediately indebted to 
selections made from the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
(ed. Mommsen) and Bitschl's Priscae Latinitatis Monumenta 
EpigrapMca by Messrs. Wordsworth (in * Fragments and Spe- 
cimens of Early Latin') and Koby (* Latin Grammar,' vol. i. 
Appendix B) ; of the general accuracy of whose citations I have 
satisfied myself by comparison with the authorities whom they 
have followed. The inscriptions are all in 'uncial' (i.e. capital) 
letters. The vertical strokes denote the ending of lines on the 
original inscription: but in the version (in italics) of the 
Scipionic Epitaphs they mark the 'caesura' of the Satumian 
metre. 

I. Epitaphs of the Scipios :— 

I. On L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, consul 298 B.C. (In- 
scription not later than 240 B.C.) 

Cornelius . lucius • scipio . barbatus . gnaiuod . patre | prog- 
natus . fortis . uir . sapiensque — quoius . forma . uirtutei . pari- 
suma I fuit — consol . censor . aidilis . quei . Mt . apud . uos — 
taurasia . cisauna | samnio • cepit — subigit . omne . loucanam 
. opsidesque . abdoucit. ] 

Cornelius Lucius \ Soijpio Barbatus, 

Gnaeo patre prognatus ] fortis vir sapiensquSf 
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Cvjus forma virtu | ti pcmssuma fait. 
Consul^ censor y aedilis \ quifuit a^ud vos 
Tauraaiam Cisaunam | Samnium cejnt « 
Suhigit omnem Lucaniam, ohddesque ahdiictt. 

' 2. On L. Cornelius Scipio, consul 259 B.C. (Inscription 
perhaps earlier than No. i.) 

' honcoino . ploirume . cosentiont . r 
duonoro . optumo . fuise . uiro 
luciom . scipione . filios . barbati 
consol . censor . aidilis . hie . fuet . a 
kec , cepit . Corsica . aleriaque . lirbe 
dedei . tempestatebus . aide . mereto 

Hune v/num plurimi eon \ sentiunt romai (i.e. roTnae) 

honorum optimum /u \ isse virum virorum, 

I/ucium Sdpionem, | Filius Barbati 

consuly censor f aedilis [ hicfuit apud vos. 

Hie cepit Corsicam Aleri | aTnque urhem pugnando ; 

dedit tempestatibus \ a^dem meriio votam^ 

3. On P. Cornelius Scipio, perhaps son of Sc, AMcanus 
Kajor, augur 180 B.c. (Inscription about 160 B.C.) 

quel . apiceinsigne . dial aminis . gesistei | 
mors . perfe tua . ut . essent . omnia { 
breuia . hon os . fama . uirtusque | 

gloria . atque . ingenium . quibus . sei | 
in , longa . licui set . tibe utier . uita | 

fa . cile . factei superases . gloriam ] 
maiorum qua . re . lubens . te . ingremiu j 
scipio . recip t terra . publi | 

prognatum . publio . comeli 

Qui apicem insignem dialis \ fiaminis gessisti, 

mors perfecit tua ut \ essent omnia brevia ; 

Tionos/ama virtusque \ gloria atque ingenium, 

quilms si in longa licuis \ set tibi utier (i. e. uti) vita 

facile /actis superasses | gloriam majorum, 

Quare lubens te in gremium, \ Scipio, recipit 

Terra, Fvhli, prognatum \ FvibUo Comeli (i. e. Cornelia.) 
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4. On L. Cornelius Scipio, (uncertain who is meant). The 
inscription dates about 150 B.C. 

L Cornelius . en . f. en . n. scipio . magna . sapientia | 
multasque . uirtutes . aetate . quom . parua | 
posidet . hoc . saxsum . quoiei . uita . defecit . non [ 
honos . honore . is . hie . situs . quei . nunquam | 
uictus . est . uirtutei . annos . gnatus . xx . is | 
d ei . s datus . ne . quairatis . honore | 
queiminus . sit . mand u 

Lucius Cornelius, CnaeifMus, Cnaei nepos, Scipio 
magnam sapientiam mul \ tasqvs virtutes 
aetate cwm parva \ possidet hoc scuvum, 
quoiei (i. e. cut) vita defecit \ non honos, honorem. 
Is hie situs. Qui nunquam | victus est virtute 
annos natus viginti \ is Diti est mandatus : 
ne quaeratis honorem | quiminvs sit mandatus, 

II. From the Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus, (or Epis- 
tola Consulum ad Teuranos,) 186 b.c. ; cp. Livy xxxix. 8-18. 

censuere | homines . pious . u . oinuorsei . uirei . atque 

. mulieres . sacra . ne . quis quam | fecise . uelet • neue . inter . 
ibei . uirei . plc?us . duobus . mulieribus . ploustribus | ar/uise 
. uelent • nisei . de . pr . urbani . senatuosque . sententiad . utei • 
suprad | scriptumest. haice . utei . in . couentinoid . exdei- 
catis . ne • minus . trinum | noun dinum . senatuosque . 
sententiam . utei . scientes . esetis • eorum . | sententia . ita 
. fiiit . sei . ques . esent • quei . aruorsum . ead . fecisenl) quam . 
suprad | scriptum . est . eeis . remcaputalem . faciendam . cen- 
suere atque . utei | hoce . in « tabolam . ahenam . incei- 
deretis . ita . senatus . aiquom . cen suit | uteique . earn . 
figier . ioubeatis . ubei . facilumed . gnoscierpotisit . atque 
I utei . ea . bacanalia . sei • qua . sunt . exstrad . quam . sei . 
quid . ibei . sacri . est | ita . utei . suprad . scriptum . est . in . 
diebus . x . quibus • uobeis . tabelai . datai erunt . faciatis . utei 
dismota . sient in . agro . teurano • 

Censuere homines phis quinque universi, viri atque mulieres, 
sacra ne quisqtiam fecisse veUet^ neve interibi viri plus duohus^ 
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nmliertbus plus trihui, adfutsse vellent, nisi de praetoris tirbani 
senatusque serUentia, %Ut supra scriptwm, est, 

Uaec uti in eontione exdioatis ne fnintts trinum nundimim ; 
senatusque sententiam vJti sdentes essetis. Eorum sententia ita 
fuit : siqm essent qui advorsum ea fecisseni, quam supra 
scrtptum est, eis rem capitalem fadendam eensuere. 

Atque uU hoc in tahulam ahenam ineideretis : ita senatus 
aequu/m censuit ; 

Utique eamJlgijuheatiSj uibi facUlume nosci possit; 

Atque uti ea Bacchanalia, siqua sunt, extra quam si quid ihi 
sacri est, ita uti scriptum est, in did>us decern, qmJbus vobis 
tabeUae datae erunt, faciatis uti dimota sini. In agro Tewrano. 

III. Inscription of the same age as S. C. de Baccli., but less 
antique in spelling, (the £onner being of a more formal legal 
nature). The earliest example of doubled letters. 

laimilius . 1 . f . inpeirator . decreiuit | utei . quel . hasten sium 

. seruei | in . turri . iascutana . habitarent | leiberei . es 

sent . agrum . oppidumqu | quod . ea . tempestate . posediseni 

I item . possidere . habereque | iousit . dum . poplus . senatus 

que I romanus . uellet . act incastreis | ad . xii . k . febr 

IV. From an inscription at Polla in Lucania, recording works 
executed by P. Popillius Laenas, consul 133 b.c. 

uiam • feci . ab . regio . ad . capuam . et | in . ea . uia . ponteis 
. omneis . miliarios | tabelarios que . poseiuei . hince . sunt | 
nouceriam . meilia . ^1 . capuam . xxciin. | muranum . H^xxnii 
. cosentiam . Gxxm | ualentiam . c^xxx . ad . fretum . ad sta* 
tuam . ccxxxi | et . . eidem . praetor . in | sicilia . fugiteiuos . 
italicorum | conquaesiuei . redideique | homines . Dccccxvii . 
eidemque | primus . fecei .ut.de. agro . poplico | aratoribus 
. cederent . paastores | forum . aedisque . poplicas . heie . feci. 

[Note in this inscription the fluctuation between e, ei, I 
(homines, pon;teis,/eci,/ecei) and one example of doubled vowel 
{pa>astores).^ 

y. Two inscriptions found at Oapua and Aeclanum, and 
assigned by Eitschl (Pr. Lat, Monummta, Lxni A, Lxni C) 
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to the years 108 and (about) 90 B.C. ; but exhibiting in some 
forms (e. g. venerus, loidos, moiros) the spelling of a considerably 
earlier period. 

1. heisce . magistreis . venerus . iouiae . muru | aediacandum 
A coirauerunt . ped gg4^xx et | loidos . fecerunt . ser. sulpicio , 
m . aurelio . oof. 

Hi magistri Veneris Joviae nrnnim (xedificcmdum cu/ra/verttni 
pedes GCLXX et ludos fecerunty Servio SvJpicio Ma/rco Av/relio 
eonsvMbus, 

\cof. is a stone-cutter's mistake for eosi] 

2. c . quinctius . c . f . ualg . patron . munic | m < magi . min 
. f . surus . a . patlacius . q . f | mi uir . d . s . sportas . turreis . 
moiros | turreisque . a . equas . qum . moiro | faciundum . coi- 
rauerunt. 

G. Quinctius, Gait fiiius, Valgus patronus municipii, M. 
Magius, Mimicii JUius, Surus, A. Patlacius, Quinti JUius, quai- 
tiLor viri de senatus sententia portas, tv/rres, mv/ros, turresque 
aequas cum muro /aciu/ndum (error for /aciu/ndas) cu/raverunt. 

VI. From Sulla's Law *de xx quaestoribus/ b.c. 80; cp. 
Tac. Ann. xi. 22. 

q . urb . quei . aerarium . prouinciam . optinebit . eam | mer- 
cedem . deferto . quaestorque . quei . aerarium . prouin ciam | 
optinebit . eam . pequniam . ei . scribae . scribeisque . herediue 
I eius . soluito . idque . ei . sine , fraude . sua . facere . li . ceto 
. quod I sine . malo , pequlatuu . fiat . olleis que . hominibus . 
eam | pequniam . capere . liceto. 

YII. From Lex Julia Municipalise b.g. 45. 

quae . uiae . in • urbem . rom . propiusue . r f . p . q . ubei . 
con tinente . habitabitur . sunt . erunt . quoins . ante . aecUficium 
. earum • quae | uiae . erunt . is . eam . uiam . arbitratu . eius . 
aed . quoi . ea . pars . urbis . h . 1 . ob , uenerit . tueatur . isque . 
aed . curato . uti . quorum | ante » aedificium . erit . quamque 
. uiam . h . 1 . quemque . tueri . oportebit . ei . omnes . eamuiam 

B 
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. arbitratu . eius . tueantor . neue eo | loco . ao . consistat . quomi 
nus . conmode . populos . ea . uia . utatiir. 

[p . q Asa. mistake for p . m.z^paastM miUe.^ 

Vin. A monumental inscription upon a joung actress, dated 
by Mommsen (0. I. B. 1009) and Ritschl (Pr. Lot. Mon. 
liXXXi.) at the end of the Republic, and exhibiting in the main 
the orthography £ftmiliar to us in classical Latin : most of the 
peculiarities being due to carelessness of the mason who cut 
the inscription (e. g. propira/mt, line 7 ; denecavtt for diBnegavit, 
1. 9 ; d^osierunt for deposiiertmt, and try^^oe for iwfestae, 1. 14). 
The ' apex ' (see above, p. 48) is found on two words only, Uti 
(1. i) and h6ra (1. 7). 

Eucharis . liciniae . I 
docta . erodita . omnes . artes . uirgo . \uxit . an . otsiiii 



heus . oculo . errante . quei . aspicis . l^ti . domt^ 
morare . gressum . et . titulum . nostrum . perlege 
amor . parenteis . quem . dedit . natae . suae 
ubei . se . reliquiae . conlocarent . corporis 
heic . uiridis . aetas . cum . floreret . artibus 
crescente . etaeuo . gloriam . conscenderet 
propirauit . h<5ra . tristis . fetalis . mea 
et . denecauit . ultra . uitae . spiritum 
docta . erodita . paene . musarum . manu 
quae . modo . nobilium . ludos . decorauichoro 
et . graeca • inscaena . prima . populo . apparui 
en . hoc . in . tumulo . cineremnostri . corporis 
infistae . parcae . deposierunt . carmine 
studium . patronae . cura . amor . laudes . decud 
silent . ambusto . corpore . et . leto . tacent 
reliqui . fletum . nata . genitori . meo 
et . antecessi . genita . post . leti . diem 
bis . hie . septeni • mecum . natales . dies 
tenebris . tenentur . ditis aetema domte 
rogo . ut . discedens . terram . mihi . dico^ letiem. 



APPENDIX II. 

A. — Adverbial Terminations in Latin. 

The following list of the various terminations of Adverbs, 
Prepositions, or Conjunctions in Latin will supply more or less 
obvious illustrations of the statement on p. 93, that they are all 
in their origin case-forms of Nouns. A few examples only of 
each are given; and for a more complete list the student is 
referred to Roby's Latin Grammar, i. §§ 508-547, from which 
this arrangement is borrowed. 

I. Vowel-endings: — 

-a ; ed, Ttdey circa, jtMctd, swpra, contra [ablative sing, feminine 
from a- or o- stems] : anted, proptered, postiUd, etc., seem to be 
accus. plur. neut. (see p. 155). 

-d : itd, quid [apparently accu& plur. neuter]. 

-<ze : jprae [probably locative -ai, or dat. with locative force]. 

-0 : a common adverbial termination, originally ablative 
singular of -0 stems = older -od ;js^, Oreek ovro>, ovron. 

(1) From substantives : ergo {^py^\ extemplo {=:extempfdo, 
diminutive of ex tempore), iJMco {in heo), modo, etc. 

(2) From adjectives and participles : cvto, d&auo {de 7woo)i 
omnino, suhito, vera; improviso, necopinato, etc. 

(3) Numeral adverbs ; primo, eecu/ndo, etc. ; so immo (=:imo, 
'at the lowest or least'), postrevno, etc. [ablatives with local 
signification, — in such a placa] 

(4) Pronominal, chiefly of direction to a place (perhaps 
originally adverbs of manner or circumstance) : eo, guo-ad 
(' whither to % iUoe (Flautus, later iUuc), intro, porro {ir6pp»). 

B 2 
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Adrerbiai Under this head come the adverbs of direction ending in 

terminatioiis . , 

in Lfttiiu 'orstM, -orswm, i. e. -o-vor^iM, -o-vors^um, ' turned towards ; 
a combination analogous to qtto-adf ad-eo, 

(5) Adverbs formed by suffix -do : qucmdo (quam-do), endo, 
or indUf an old form of in^ seen in the forms eindoperaior^ 
induperator (Ennius), and indigeo {indu, egeo). 

-u : dtu, noctu, du-dum {^diu-dum ?), Ablatives, 

-€ : the common adverbial termination from positive and 
superlative adjectives with -0 stems [apparently ablative sing. ; 
see above, p. 124] ; e. g. valde, vere, /ere, /erme. Apprime (prae- 
Ciceronian) is probably =0(2 prima, an adverbial expression 
analogous to imprimis; the e being due to the analogy of 
ether adverbs. 

S: generally speaking a shortened form of the preceding (-e) 
termination, like abl. sing, in -^ of 3rd decl. (p. 125). 

(i) From 'O stems (as -e above): h^ne {bono-), ^mM, su- 
pem^, etc. ; and perhaps mact^ in the phrase maete virtwte 
e^a. 

(2) From other stems : €^ndS,/acilS, impun^, mag^, apovUS 
(abl. of spon$^ 

•p^ r a form of quS, e. g. nem-pe {=:nam'pe, cp. namque), 

-vi : perhaps =w^, thus wei?a=* or not.' 

-c^: ecce=enHie, sic, etc.; and appended to locative adverbs, 
hic, UUc, etc. (see p. 153). 

-quS : a case-form of qui, appended to pronouns and pro- 
nominal adverbs (perhaps, as Boby suggests, a kind of redupli- 
cation) : quis-qii^ef quando-que, etc. ; so with prepositions and 
conjunctions, ahsque, atque {ac-qae), riomque, etc. 

-pti : stMpte, etc. ; 'possibly =:p6te, as in tU-pote. 

'di : i/n-de, unde, etc Perhaps =(^ (preposition) shortened 
by loss of accent. 

-ni : sinS, pone (=jpotf-«c). Probably the same as the inter- 
rogative particle w^, which again may =71?, * verily * (wrongly 
written nae from analogy of Greek vai, m}). 

-I (occasionally shortened to i) : — 

(i) Ablative cases of manner : qui, quln {^i-ne), si (abl. of 
a pronoun =* in which case'), sic (=OT-ce, 'in this way'), uti 
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(probably=g'ttO-<i, 'in which war,' ti beiiig=a« above, &rm, Adverbial 

procliviy etc. inXatin. 

(2) Locative (or Dative) cases ; UU, isU (Plant., Ter.), more 
usually HMcy isttc ; heri, tempert, etc. : and in the termination 
"bi of pronominal adverbs, t6t, fibi, etc. 

II. Consonant-endings (Labial and Dental) i — 

-5 ; ah, dh, i(5= Greek mrbf viro, Sanskrit ara, upa, from 
pronominal stem -pa (p. 97, note). The form vtral suggests 
a locative case. 

-am : probaUy accusative cases, e. g. qtutniy obviamy etc., and 
thence by analogy to Such forms as coram {<yimi, os), perperam 
{per-per-am), thoroughly ;' in termination yanom of bifariam, 
etc. ; and in suffix -dam appended to pronouns and pronominal 
adverbs — quidam, qwmdam^ etc. (see p. 156). 

'Om (-iww). Accusative cases : dimicma (Plant.), later dcmec^ 
dwm, quom {eum); acttUvm, circum (stem circ<h)y dancmiwm 
{clam, with diminutive suffix), extrerrvwm, parum, etc. ; ruraum, 
adversum, etc. 

-em : accusative cases : propediem ; -tern in a/utem, etc. (from 
prominal stem tor, see p. 156; -dem in quidem, etc. (cp. -dam 
above). 

'im : (t) in pronominal adverbs, with the meaning of 'at' 
or 'from' a place; and so apparently a locative termination 
(see above, p. 126), e.g. Ulim, hinc (him-ce), enim (=tn-t»», 
im being locat. of is). 

(2) In termination -tim {-sim) of adverbs from or similar to 
past participles: raptim, eonjunctim, mixtvm, stricti/my etc.; 
sta-tim (s^a-re='as you stand'), eonfestim (perhaps from eon- 
ferire), etc. ; pa/rti/m, vhertim, vidssim, etc. These may also 
be locative cases, with the meaning of 'circumstance under 
which ;' but such a form as partim is suggestive of the accusa- 
tive case, which (as we have seen, p. 115) is thus formed with 
certain nouns of the consonant or i- declension. From verbs or 
nouns with a-, w-, or i- stems we have adverbs in -a-^«», 
-Vr-ti/m, 'l-tim: e.g. certatim, nominatim, minutim; gregatim, 
turmatim, generattm, trihutim, viritim, etc, 

'd m ad sed, havd, aptid is perhaps the old ablative suffix 
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AdTeHbkl (p. 124); and quod in qtuxhi, qmd ttfo'nom, etc, is by some 

in Latin, called an ablative. But ^^40(2=:' because/ is most naturally 

aocus. of respect (cp. Greek ^i and the use of 6:=' whereas ') ; 

and the same explanation must hold in the other phrases with 

which it is compounded. 

't in azty et, at, may be only a phonetic variety of -e? {haiU 
and set are given as varieties of hand, sed); vi seems to be 
short for ti^t. It is true that Greek «>(=«»-, the ablative of &r 
(see p. 124) rather points to the t as final; but then k^ would 
be a different word : and as this is improbable, it seems better 
to give up the attempt to show that m and ut are identical 

-n : (in= Greek hv, which by some is connected with avd ; en, 
in{endo); quin'=:^qw/M, 

'I : procid, simtd (older 9emol= simile), accusative neuter : 
vel, perhaps imperative of volo, 

-er : the suffix of the comparative degree (p. 125) in sup-er 
(comparative of sub=z* up') and its compounds. 

-per : same word as per (preposition), connected with mipa, 
TTtp^, pierce, etc., always of time ; nuper {novumper), eemper, 
etc. 

-ter : a conmion adverbial suffix from nouns of o- and i- 
stems, by some identified with -tus, and regarded as an exten- 
sion of the ablative suffix -d or -t, by others connected with the 
comparative suffix seen in Greek -repo-Sf Latin de-ter-ior, etc. 
(see p. 133). 

-tiis : appears to = Sanskrit -tas of adverbs, and perhaps 
Greek -&fv, as -mus of ist pers. plur.= Greek -/iw (see p. 170) : 
but 'i€v more probably = another suffix -dlias. - 

-as : alias, foras, etc., accusative plural 

•us : seeus, terms, etc. ; perhaps neuter accusatives. 

'is: (i)=io« {ius), neut. ace. of the comparative suffix (p. 
133): 7nagis=:magios, ntmis^=nimtos. Perhaps this is the 
origin of m in pcniUisper, tant-is^per, etc. (2) Ablative plur. 
ia/oris, gratis i^ratiis), etc. 

-iens or -tea the suffix for numeral adverbs, connected perhaps 
with the comparative suffix -yam^ (Sanskrit, lya]i(8), lyas ; 
Greek -tov, -%ov\ Lat. -ids, -ius : see p. 132). 
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Oases used. 


Examples of Adverbs formed. 


I. Accusative— 






Sing. 


-m 


qnom (cum), circuni, quam, obviam, prope- 
diem. 


M 


-d, -B 


quod, magis (-ios), secus. 


Plur. 


-as 


alias, foras, etc. 


M 


•& 


quia, ita. 
Also neut. sing, and plur. of all adjeetivea. 


2. Ablative — 






Sing. -5 (-6), 


-a, -u 


ergo, Bubito, primo, illoc, mod6, cito, ea> juzta, 
interea, diu, noctu. 


.. -S(-S), 


-i (-1) 


facillime, bene, qui, brevi, utf. 


M -dy -ty 'tuB, -ter 


fadllimed, baud, apud, ast^ et (?), caeli-tus, 






finni-ter. 


Plur. 


-is 


gratis. 


3. Locatiye— 






-01, -ae, -i 


prae, illi-c, isti-o, her!. 




-bi 


ubi, ibi. 




-im 


illim, istim, illin-c. 



B. — Table of Greek Case-forms used Adverbially. 

(Those which only exist as adverbs are called specially 'Adverbial Cases,* or, 
vrdlxrciff tdiai as distinguished from vrdtatu xoivai,) 



Oases employed* 


Adverbs formed. 


SubstantivaL 


AOjeotival. 




I. Accusative 

a. Genitive (Local) 

3. Ablative— 

(I) Modal -«• 


iUtfy, x^l^> etc. 


Compar. neut. sing. 
Supeilat. neut. plur. 
fuucpdv (so. Mv) 

-M (aB-«9r, Lat. -5(2) 
-ct (Lat. -d) in iidrtt, 
staroiTfyot, etc. 


oS, iirov, etc. 
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Oues emplqyecL 


Adverbs formed. 


SubstantivaL 


A4iectivaL 


Pronominal. 


, (a) Local -Sw 

4. IiOcati?e^ 

(i) -w, -ai 
(3) -tf. 


o£vo-0cK 

oXkoi, x«Ma^ 
oXieO'Bi 


v-t6-0t 


5dcy, etc. 
ot, iroT, etc. 


5. Dative (Modal) -p 






J, ffircf), etc. 


6. Instrumental — 

(») -? 

(or! Dative) 

(a) -a 

(ort Ace. plur.) 


crrTa 


icoip^, wefg, etc. 
iF&yTff (Dor. iriayra) 
T<4xa, 5/w, etc. 


1 



I 



N.B. — The adverbial forms in -17, -a, daased here as instrumental cases, may pos- 
sibly be* Dative Sing, and Aecus. Plur. respectively. But ttie absence of '< sub- 
scriptum' in one case, and the occurrence of parallel forms in -a in the other, seem to 
point (cp. p. 131) to the -a of Indo-European instrumental case as a common origin. 
The pronominal adverbs f, fvtp, etc; appear to be dative cases with locative meaning 
arising from an eUipse of 69^, as in the Latin expressions re^ (via), qua, si qua 
(ratume) 



The adverbial suflSxes -Ba (local), -«ca, -r« (temporal), and 
-at (local, of direction towards) can hardly be assigped in their 
present form to any case^termination, bat may be assumed to 
have had a similar origin to others which have been so 
assigned* 



0. — ^Adverbs in Sanskrit. 

Simple adverbs : — 

I. From cases of nouns and obsolete words, 
(i) From nom. or ace. neuter of any adjective, and of 

certain pronouns and obsolete words. 
(2) From instrum. case (rarely dative) of nouns, pronouns, 
and obsolete words. 
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(3) From ablat. case of nounfl, pronouns, and obsolete 

words. 

(4) From locat. case of nouns and obsolete words. 

2. Adverbial afiixes: — e.g. -tas (cp. -^cy, Lat. 'tus) with 
sense of 'with/ 'from;' -tra forming adverbs of place; -dd 
(Lat. -de) forming adverbs of time. 

3. Adverbial prefixes : — e.g. a-, * privative' (cp. Gk. a-, Lat. 
in-f Engl, in-, un-); dus-, dur- (G-k. duo--) implying * badly/ 
*with difficulty;' eu-, 'well/ 'easily' (Gk. c^). 



B.-— Comparative Table of Prepositions in Banskrit, Greek, 

and Latin. 



Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


a, « to," near to* 




ad 




SLfufil, Ep. adv. dfupli 


(am&- in compounds) Grerm. 
urn- 




dyd (adv. &fw) 


(on- in an-helare, p. I49) 




e»ri 


ante 


spa 


dvd 


ab, ab-By ob 


(d6, adverbiaL affix) 


Sid 


de 




elt(«|ir.j, p. 149), It 


in 




h, Ei>. M 


in 




l«. I£ {^*c-$) 


ex, 5 


apl 


M 




antar 




inter, intra 


- 


imrd (adv. ttdrtj) 






ficrd 


Germ. mU 


parft,< back,* 'backwards' 


wapSi 




pari 


wtpil (Ep. adv. vcp2) 


per (per- in per-magnns) 


pra 


ffpd 


pro, prae (pra-i) 


prati 


ffpdt, Ep. wporl 




sam 


ahy, (ify {ttciv, p. 47) 


cum 


• 


iwkp 


super, supra 


npa 


inrb, Ep. twai 


sub 
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aaoArit 


Greek. 


lAtin. 


abhi, «io/*towanls' 


'Spnrions Preposi- 


Other Prepositions of ad- 


adhi, «abo7e' 


tions.* 


verbial form, many of 


anu, * after' 


i^i9 


them as adverbs. 


ati. 'acroes* 


*X/». /*^XP« 


apod 


arai'down/ •off* 


/Mtrt^b 


oizonm, droa, citctter 


nd (nt), 'up,' * upwards* 


iw€Ma 


ois» citra 


nl, 'in," on/ 'down' 


vAi^ 


clam, coram 


nls,]ilr, 'oat' 




contra^ eiga, ea^tra, infra 


▼l.*apMt' 




jiizta, penes 


N.B.— But few of these 
are used as prepositions 
with case of nouns; 
they are more com- 
monly prefixes to verbs 
or verbal derivatives. 




pone (posne), post 
praeter, prope, propter 
secundum 
trans, tra- 
ultra (cp. ultro) 
versus, versum 



GENERAL INDEX. 



Ablative, inflections of, in Latin, 

124. 
Accent, effect of, upon decay of 

vowd sounds in Latin, 60. 
Accusative, inflections of, in Greek, 

Latin, and Sanskrit, 115, sqq. 
Adverbs originally case forms, 95. 

— list of teiminations of (Appendix 
II), 243 sqq. 

Agglutinative stage of language, 4. 

Alliteration, illustrative of the ten- 
dency to reduplication, 52. 

Alphabet, relationship of Greek to 
Phoenician, 40. 

— Phoenician, Greek, and Boman, 
comparative table of, 42. 

— Greek, changes and modifica- 
tions in, 43. 

— Boman, changes and modifica- 
tions in, 46. 

Analogy, influence of, upon the 
forms of language: seen in dis- 
tinctions of gender, 107; -e^nom. 
plur. of consonant-stems, 113; 
declension of nts, grua, and gen. 
sing. -M of consonant-stems, and 
-I of u- stems, 120; dative dual 
in Greek, 130; gen. sing. isH, 
152 ; -cOa of a sing., according to 
Bopp, 17a ; amanUnor, 168; con- 
junctive of verbs in -fM, 184. 

Analytic languages, difference of, 
from synthetic, 159. 

Aorist, 'simple' or 'strong,' 196; 
reduplicated, 197. 

— traces of in Latin, 198. 

— *weak' or compound, relatioD of, 
to strong Aorist, 210. 

— passive in Greek, 221. 



Aryan, use and meaning of the 

term, 10. 
Aspirate sounds, and modifications 

of (spirants), 34. 

— changes o( in Latin, 69. 
Aspiration of unaspirated letters, 

77- , • 

Asshnilation of vowels, 61. 

— of consonants, 73-79. 
Au£;ment, in Greek and Sanskrit, 

theories of its origin, 163. 
Auxiliary verbs, traces of, in Latin, 
26. 

— (prosthetic) vowels and con- 
sonants, 83. 



Gases, original number of, 105. 

Chinese Ismguage, the, 4, 7, 8. 

Chordae vocales, their paxt in the 
foimation of sound, 30. 

Classification of languages, morpho- 
logical, 4 sqq. 

•— genealogical, 8 sqq. 

— of nouns, 108. 

— of pronouns, 14a. 

— of verbs, 168. 

Claudius, the Emperor, his attempt 
to introduce new letters, 47. 

Comparative philology, questions 
treated by, i. 

Comparison of adjectives, 13a ; com- 
parative and superlative suffixes, 
t6. 

'Conjugations' of Greek verbs, 168; 
of Suiskrit, 199. 

Conjunctive, suffix of, 184. 

Consonants, meaning of the term, 

— classification o^ 31-35* 

— changes of, 63; general ten- 
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General Index, 



dendes, ib. ; labstitution, 64 ; 
lom, 70 ; asBimiUtion, 73 ; diflsd- 
milation, 79. 
Consonants, insertion of auziliaiy, 
80,83. 

D 

Dative case, inflections of the, 127- 

130. 
Declensions of nouns, 108 ; division 

of, into vowel- and consonant- 
declension, ib. 
Definite article, development oC in 

Romance languages, 26, 
Dental sounds, 33. 
'Dentalism,' 51. 
Derivative suffixes used in fonua- 

tion of noun-stems, loi. 
Derivative verbs, formation of^ by 

jiuffix ya (ja), 103. 
* Digamma Aeolicum,' the, 43, 67. 
Diminutives in -eUtis, -dUus, 'lUiu, 

'Vlluit 59. 
Diphthongs, formation of, 36. 
— weakening of, to sii^ple sounds 

in Latin, 56. 
Double consonants, when first 

written in Latin, 47. 
Dynamic change, 51 sqq. 

E 

Etymology, general principles to be 

observed In, 49. 
' Explosive' or 'momentary' sounds, 

32. 

F 

Final sounds, loss of, etc., in Greek 

and Latin, 72, 73. 
'Fricative' or 'protracted' sounds, 

32. 
Future Active (Greek) in -con, 213 ; 

in -w (Attic), 215; Latin in -5o, 

216; in -«o, -dmf -gere, 217. 
Future Passive (Greek), 223. 
'Futurum exactum' in Greek and 

Latin, 220. 

G 

Gender, expression of, in Indo- 
European languages, 106. 

Genitive Case, inflections of, 118- 
123. 

Grimm's Law, formulae of^ 89, 90. 



Grimm's Law, original process of 

changes expressed by, 87. 
— illustrations of, 86, 91. 
Guttural sounds, 33. 



Lnperfeot Tense, forms of, in Greek, 
209 ; Latin {-bam), 220. 

— Subjunctive (-rem), 223; of tlfd 
and 8vm, compared, 196. 

Inchoative verbs, 208. 

Indistinct articulation, changes due 
to, 79-84. 

Indo-European family of languages, 
meaning of the term, 9; subdi- 
visions of, II, 12; comparative 
antiquity of, 12, 13 ; table of, 13 ; 
divergence of^ 16. 

Infinitive, not a mood but a verbal 
noun, 224. 

— forms of in Greek, 225-228; in 
Latin, 228-231. 

Inflectional (or terminational) stSfge 

of language, 5. 
Inflections of nouns, meaning of the 

term illustrated, 98. 

— of verbs, variety of, 159. 

— effects of phonetic change upon, 
22 sqq. 

Inscriptions, specimens of Latin, 

250-46 BO.. 237 sqq. 
Instrumental Case, inflections o^ 

131. 
Intensification of vowel-sound, 53. 
Iranic subdivision of Indo-European 

family of language, 1 1 . 
Isolating stage ; see * Badical.' 

K 

Keltic group of languages, 12, 15. 
Kelts, their migrations, 14. 
Koppa, the letter, in Phoenician, 
Greek, and Boman alphabets, 40, 

45> 46. 

L 

Labial sounds, 33. 

Labialism, 51. 

* Lautverschiebung' of Grimm's Law, 

87. 

Liquid sounds, 34. 

Locative Case, inflections of, 126. 

Long vowel sound, attempts to ex- 
press in Boman character, 47. 
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M 

' Mediae/ meaning of term jand va- 
rious names for, 3a. 

Medial sounds, loss o^ in Greek and . 
Latin, 71. 

Middle Voice, a prior development 
to Passive, .177. 

Middle or Paflidve (Medio-Passive) 
inflections, 178-183. 

Moods, number of possible, and 
meaning of term, 101. 

Mood-signs, position and fiinction, 
159, 161. 

— forms of (Conjunctive and Opta- 
tive), 183 sqq. 

Mutes, meaning of term, and other 
names for, 30. 

N 

Nasal sounds, formation of, ex- 
plained and illustrated, 33. 

— influence of, upon preceding 
sounds, 77. 

— insertion or addition of (Nasalisa- 
tion), 55 ; employed in formation 
of present-stem, 204. 

National peculiarities of utterance, 

84« 
Nominative Case, inflection o^ no. 
Numeral signs, Phoenician and 

Greek, 42 ; Boman, 46. 

O 

Optative, suffix of, in Greek, 185; 

forms of, traceable in Latin, 186 ; 

' Aeolic' in •«'cia, 213. 
Orthograply, fluctuations of, in 

Lalu), 82. 

P 

Palatal sounds, 33. 

Paradigms of noun-inflection, 135- 

141. 
— of pronominal inflection, 147- 

149. 
Participles, Perfect Active (Greek), 

231 ; Present and Aorist, 232 ; 

Middle and Passive in -/icvot, 

tb. ; Passive in -tuSt 333; Fut. 

Active in -turMt 235. 
Passive Voice, developed from 

Middle, 177. 
Perfect Active (Greek), strong and 

weak fcnrms o^ 191 ; a^>irated 

fonn, i6. 



Perfect Active (Greek), Middle and 

Passive, t5. 
Perfect-stem, formation of, in Greek, 

188 sqq. ,* in Latin, 192 sqq. 
Person-endings of Greek and Latin 

verb, 161, 169 sqq. 
Phonetic change, influence of, upon 

grammatical structure, 22 sqq. 

— general principles of, 29. 

— limited sense of, as involuntary 
change, 51, 56. 

Plautine prosody, illustrative of de- 
cay of vowel-sound, 60. 

Pluperfect Indicative (Greek and 
lAtin), 219; Subjunctive (Latin), 

333- 

Present-stem, its relation to the 
pure verbal-stem, 199. 

— different formationB o^ classified, 
200 sqq. 

Pronouns, classiflcation of, 142 ; in- 
flection of, 143 sqq. 
'Prosthetic' (auxiliary) vowel, 83. 

B 

Radical (or isolating) stage of lan- 
guage, 4. 

Beduplication, origin and general 
use of, 52. 

— employment of in Greek and 
Latin Perfect, 187, 192 ; Present- 
stem, 201. 

— 'Attic' in Greek, 189. 
Belationship between languages, 

evidences of, 18. 

— illustrationB of, for Indo-Euro- 
pean &mily, 23 ; far Bomanic 
hmguages, 14, 25. 

Bomanic or 'Bomance' languages, 

their descent from Latin, 19. 
Boots, definition o^ 94 sqq. 

— list of pronominal, 97 note. 

S 

Sanskrit, relationship of, to Greek 
and Latin, 1 7. 

— ^ alphabet, and value of to philo- 
logists, 38 : Table of, Prefie^, ad 
fin, 

Sdpios, epitaphs of the, 237-239. 

Sclavonic group of languages, 12,15. 

Semivowel (fricative consonants), 
as distinguished from mutes, 32. 

— > in limited sense, consonantal 
sound of {, u, 35 note^ 
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SenAtuflooimltam de BaochMiali- 

bus, extract from, 339. 
Souods, relfttiye strangth and phj- 

ncal oonditioni of^ ap. 
Sounds, relation of^ to letten of the 

alphabet, 37. 
Spirant! («, s,/, v), their connection 

with tpiritut (uper and leni^ 35. 
— ehangee of, 65-69. 
' Spiritus* ' asper/ and ' leniB,* 34. 
Sterna, how distinguiahed from roots 

and inflected words, 98. 
Suffixes, different kinds of, 100. 



Tense-stems, 160; classification of^ 

1 6a. 
Tenues, meaning of term, and ya- 

rious names for, 3a. 
Tezminational stage of language; 

see 'Inflectional? 
Teutonic group of languages, la. 
Thematic (connecting) Vowel, 165. 
Turanian family of languages, 8. 



Verb, how distinguidied from noun, 

158. 
Veib, forms of, more complex than 

those of nouns, ib. 

— inflection, elements of, 161. 
Vocative, not a case, 105 ; forms of, 

in Greek and Latin, 117. 

Voice, distinctions oi^ in Sanskrit 
and Greek, 177. 

Vowels, meaning of term, 30 ; enu- 
meration of, 35, 36; changes of 
56 ; substitution, ib. ; loss, 59 ; 
assimilation, 61 ; dissimilation, 6a. 

— auxiliary, prefixed or inserted, 
83. 

Vowel-scales, 54, 55. 

W 

Word-formation, processes of, 99. 
Words, analysis of, into radical and 
formative elements, 9a. 

— division of into noun and verb 
exhaustive, 93. 



INDEX OF SOUNDS AND FOKMS 

EXPLAINED. 



[N.B. — ^In order to keep Greek and Latin forms together in this Index, 
the different order of the respective alphabets has been thus adjusted : 
17, «i (»g, 6) appear under e, 0; 7 under g ; (th) under t; ( under z; 
£ under x: ^,Xt ^» appear in their usual place, after u,"] 

A, the vowel, 35. dfifiporoi, 84. 

— breaking up of^ into E, O, 36, dfi€Xy€i, 2 sing., 170. 
54, 95. d/A/ui, d/ifM, 66, 74, 8a, 144. 



-a, accus. sing., 115. 

-d, instrumental sing., 131. 

-a, -Ma, perf. tennination, 191. 

-a, -&, adverbial termination (Latin), 

343. 
-d, neuter plural, 155. 

-a, adverbial termination (Gr.), 248. 

-a, thematic, 167. 

-a (orig. &), I. E. conjunctive suffix, 

184. 
-a, weakening of, in Latin to i, 58. 
ab-sens, prae-sena, 23a. 
aceeatis, 224. 

€Uier, acris, 112; aeerrhnus, 134. 
6d(\<p( (voc.), dZ€\<p6$, 117. 
adeo, 154. • 

-ae, nom. plur., 113; gen. sing,, lai. 
d€id(v, infin. (Doric), 327. 
dyay€tv, 160. 
dyto$, 66, 

a^Of actus, d£u, 77. 
<igo, in compounds ^go, 58. 
dyxif 136. 
-cu (archaic), nom. plur., 113; gen. 

sing., 121. 
-acyot;, -civtti, verbs in, 104, ao6. 
ale}, cdU (Boric), 126. 
cdxfAfjrd, alxfajrij; no. 
dxiXfifuu, 189. 
alieubi, alicimde, 71. 
oZm, a2i(2, 153. 
a^itM, dXXoM, 207. 
^^o/4ai (^oiio), ao6. 
aUerae, dative, 153. 
am (Bng.), 169. 
^/M» 131* 



&/jarem\ciJV, 198. 

dvd, &v, 157. 

d^aaaa, 75. 

di^Kw, lo^ov, Ipofjm, etc., 203. 

di'jyidt, 83. 

on&e-Aac, 134. 

-ao, -a, gen. sing., 119. 

-a«tf, -aCoj, derivative verbs in, 103. 

Apolonea (old genitive), 6a. 

apprimSf adverb, a44. 

ar-hiter, ar-cew), etc. {ad), 65. 

arcesso, a 18. 

dp^poTcUf 189. 

'ulr^on,' meaning of the term, 10. 

-da (archaic), nom. plur., 113 ; aoc. 

plur., 117; gen. sing, (archaic), 

lai. 
-08 (L £.), gen. sing., 11 8. 
cueUus, 59. * 

dffri^p (star, steUa, etc.), 17, 83. 
•oral, -aro, 3 plur. (Epic), 1 8a. 
'A.$ffvriat (locative), 127. 
drpiiajt, 95. 

'ii£man«-pada' (Sanskrit), i77* 
au, diphthong, in Latin, 36, 56. 
auc^t aueupUs, 61, 109. 
attsinif 66, 217. 
aya (aja), verbal suffix, 103. 

B, formation of sound, 33. 

&, confusion of, with v sound in 
Latin, 68. 

0, use of, by Greek writeii to repre- 
sent Latin v, <5. 

6, seldom initial in Sanskrit, 90. 

/9, parasitic, 84. 
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h, d, panudtio, in modem languages, 
84. 

'ham, Lat. iniperf., a 10, aao; quan- 
tity of din, aai. 

fiaffiX*a {fiaaik€v^), 115; fiaa(k€«t, 
118; ^curiA^ot, 165. 

henX, maUt 134. 

'^hi (r^), InBtnunental sing., 131. 

-6<, dat. sing., 143; as adverbial 
termination, 345. 

•hhyafM, dat. sing, (pronominal), 
143; -hhyanUf <ut. plur., 129. 

biho, 201. 

bifariamf adv., 345. 

hin (German), 169. 

&ua.d2t, 50. 

•ho, LatiD future in, a 16; excep- 
tional forms in, of 3rd conjuga- 
tion, ib, 

hcbtu, hubtu, 130. 

fiobt (^0^4), 118. 

haterum, etc., gen. plur., 133. 

hrother/f rater, etc., ao, 91. 

'bus (jhoa, 'bios), dat. plur., 1 39. 

G, in Latin, 31, 46. 

— pronunciation of, 37. 

capesso, 318. 

capio, in compounds -cipio, 58. 

•ce, enclitic termination, 157, 344. 

ceeidi {eado), 59. 

eeteri, posteri, etc., 133. 

ciy pronunciation of, in Italian, 78. 

ci and H, interchange of, in Latin, 

78. 
dto, ady., 343. 
clamor, elarus, 59. 
Claudius, Clodius, 56. 
eoerare, coir are (old forms of curare), 

56. 
eogo, 59. 

condido, orthography of, 78. 
comfiuocet, 323. 
consumpse, 334. 
corolla, 59. 
corpus, corpor-is, 58. 
coram, 345. 

credere, etc. (root dhd), 88, 332. 
cuculut, 53. 
ctumrri {oturro), 59. 
eum (oiv), preposition, 50. 
cum (guom, quum), conjunction, 62, 

D, formation of sound, 33. 
d, change of, to I, r, 65. 
d, parasitic before y, 80. 



d, 'old' ablative termination in 
Latin, 134. 

-d, neut. sing, termination (pro- 
nominal), 151. 

dft, dha, cQstinction between roots, 
88. 

ScuS^cot, 53. 

8^«it, 64. 

de, preposition, 156. 

-de, adverbial termination, 344. 

94Sa€, 198. 

dedro, dedrot, old forma ^dedertmt, 

195- 
8c(«H}/tt, 8c(«i^ficy, quantity of, 1 90. 

8ci8 Woiuu, 53. 

8cA^, 8<X^, III. 

ft>, 131. 

817(010, 65. 

-dem, -do, 'dam, etc., 156, 345. 

denuo, adv., 343. 

deus, 156. 

dico (i»-d<o-are, Sfin;), 55, 303. 

dicwndo {jure), 57, 61. 

8/817, ^S^i^M' (8^^), 302. 

8^/tt, 53. 

<2i^, gen. sing., 121. 

dies, Diespiter, 156. 

-8(o-t, adjectival termination, 80. 

diu, 344. 

IHus Fidius, 156. 

e^ix^t, 59, 324. 

8^(1701, 3 sing., 178. 

dominus, formation o^ 98. 

dono dedit, 73. 

^$ (imper.), 171. 

l&rttpa, 107, 336. 

bovpdt (poph), 119. 

dueUvm (JbeUwri), duonorum (bo7iO' 

rwn), 51. 

bvy6v (Boeotian) s= firydv, 80. 

dtMlum, 344. 

duim (daim, doiijv), 187. 

•dum, 156. 

E, a phonetic variety of A, 36, 5 7, 
95 ; position of, in scale of Latm 
sounds, 57. 

e, affinity of to r, 61. 
-€, gen. sing., 13 1, 

^ (orig. 8), abl. sing., 125. 

*e, •ei, -i, dat. or loc., 138. 

t, pronoun, 145 ; declension of, 147. 

I, for reduplication, 189. 

c, in conjug. of weak aorist (Epic), 

313. 

•B, -4, Latin adverbs in, 244. 
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^«j(>^, 210. 

taZoVy 164. 

-ecu (Epic), -CI, -|7, a amg. mid., 178. 

ecee, 344. 

ecus {equu8)t 62. 

I7C1;, kyoJVt etc., 1^0, 142 ; declension 

of, 147. 
ediviit 187. 
^8cd (^Sccv), conjugation of, cp. with 

Latin videranit 219. 
I^o/ioi («e(2-e8), 76. 
CI-, for reduplication, 1 89. 
-€i, 3 sing., 176. 
cfj^K, optat.. 186; €fi;v ( = l(r4i7v, 

syam, nem), conjugation of, ib. 
thcoai, vigintif 78. 
tt/u, tlpi (iff/d), 5, 99. 
-CIV (-c(ra, -co), pluperf. i sing., 219. 
-CIV, infinitive in, 227. 
cfvcu, ifAfitvai^ 226. 
cfo, lo, cS, etc., 146. 
cTiiw/ii, conjunctive, 169. 
-ci^, femininn, io7» 236. 
-CIS, 2 sing., 170. 
-cit, -(ffffa, adject, 231. 
-ets, plur. of 0- stems, 114; of i- 

stems, 113. 
-eist dat. plur. of is, 63, 155. 
eights, 154. 

et8, nom. plur. of is, 114, 155. 
eit, preposition, 157. 
ciVr^ffciv, 66. 
€K novToifHVf 131. 
ficToim, perfect, 79. 
iXdffffo^, 75, ao6. 
-17V, aor. pass., 221. 
-cv, Doric infinitive, 227. 
-eUtiSt 4Uus, vUu8 (diminutives), 59. 
i)\v$Wt €lkff\ov$a, 54, 83. 
-enit aocuB. sing, in Latin, 116. 
-em, subj. (optative) forms in, 187. 
kfi€iOf ifA€V9, l/iovt, gen. sing., 143. 
^licft, 6i6, 144. 
4/iiv, 143. 

ifipi (Aeolic), 74; i}v, imp., 210. 
-endo (in)t 157. 
-cvoi, infinitive, 226. 
iv€ifia, HyffifM, iartiXa, ^(rrcXAo, etc., 

212. 
enim, nam, 83, 245. 
ivwyii, ves-tis, 74. 
-ens, -ent-is, participial termination, 

103, 232. 
iov (imperf. dpi), 210. 
-cw, -c^, derivative verbs in, 104, 

205. 



-cw, gen. sing, of a- stems in Greek, 
119. 

iiAow, k<uvo6iifiv, kijpojif, &c., 164. 

J7^ /S/j70i, 131. 

tirofjuuj wquor, 50. 

equester^ 79* 

equidem, guidem, 83. 

equvs {tmroB, asvas), 49, 50. 

eram, conjugation of, cp. with Skt. 
ftsam, Gk. ija, ifv, 210 ; quantity 
of a in, ib. 

-ere, 3 plur. perf. indie, 58. 

-^re, 2 Ring, pass., 58. 

ergo, adv., 243. 

ipyoy (worh)t 68, 71. 

ero, 207. 

ipp€ov, 165. 

enin^, 3 plur. perf. indie, 195 ; ten- 
dency to shorten e of, tb. note. 

gg {sum), 68, {edo), 1 70. 

-cs, nom. plur., 112 ; -68 (Lat.), 113. 

-eS8, feminine termination, 108. 

taaa {tvyvfu), 212. 

esse^edere, 74, 228; infin. of sim, 
228. 

€(f-fJl€V, ^C-TC, 17. 

iaafiTcu, Doric fut., 214. 

i(r-(fi (cI), 17, 170. 

Ijffaojy, 75, 206. 

6S« (edo), 79. 

IcTooTCj, 233. 

c<rrcAAa (Aeolic), i aor., 74* 

ijo-^a, 171. 

c^v, i0ifirfv, conjugation of, 197. 

evade (Epic), 164. 

eunteSf 61, 62, 232. 

extemph, 243. 

ea::te^, 216. 



F in Latin alphabet, 43, 69. 
/ sound, formation of, 35 ; pronun- 
ciation, 69. 
/ representing aspirate sounds, 70. 
fcicesso, 219. 
facillimus, 75, 134. 
fallo, <r<pd\Xoj, 71. 
famtd, 67. 
fari, 70, 
fdvi (cp. egi,jScit etc.), quantity of, 

193. 
faocim, 217. 

femina, 70. 

feriae (fea-tus), 66. 

ferrem, 75, 223. 

/(/^, gen. sing., 121. 
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fides, fido,foedu$(foido8\S5, 203. 
foedot, fordewn {'^hoedug, hcT' 

deum)t 70. 
fores {Oiapa, door), 70. 
frao-tyMtfrag-or, 49; franffo, 204. 

/«•. 70. 194- 
/undo, a^S6¥ii, 71. 



O, in Latin, 31, 46; pronunciation 

of. 37. 
gaudeo, gavinu, 59. 
ytvirfipa, 65. 
yw^'Ttft, 166, 
yiroM, genta, gnuAa, 58. 
generUt yivovt^ 61, 66, 120. 
genuBt declension ol^ 137. 
gignot aoi ; yiyvm, aoa. 
T^rai (voc.), 118. 



H, the character, 43. 

h, sound of, 34. 

h, insertion of, after p, t, e, r, in 

Latin, 83. 
harena, harundo, haruspex, etc., 

orthography of, 82. 
'Eisdfirf, Beevha {Heeoba), 61. 
'heri (x^i«), hestemus, 66, 126. 
hie, peculiarities in declension of, 

,154- 
JUempSt hiemSt 50, 84. 

hdsce, nom. plur., 114. 

hoz^huc, 154. 

honmr, honoris, 60. 



I, vowel, 35 ; J (Y), semivowel, i6. ; 

attempts to distinguish them, 47 ; 

to represent I, t5. 
I, scale of, 54, 55. 
% sound, weakness of, 57, 59. 
i representing a in Latin, 58. 
f, loss of, in Latin, 59. 
i, affinity o^ for dental sounds, 62. 
i becomes e in contact with a, 0, tt, 

62. 
i (y, j), sound thrown back, 104. 
-t, nom. plur. of Latin o- stems, 114 ; 

gen. sing., 120. 
-I (-ei), abl. sing., 125. 
•f (Gk. 1), loc. sing. (orig. in), 126. 
•i, increase of pronominal stems by, 

in Latin, 152 ; c, Greek suffix, i&. 
i (perf. Bubj.) and i (2 fut. indie), 

confusion of, 185. 



{, characteristic of Latin perfect; 

}am, 150. 

-if, -ifii -f, Gk. optative suffix, 185. 

Tn/K, 202. 

liroi, f/icriu, 226. 

tens, euntiSf 232. 

-<en, H, pass, infin., 229, 230 ; period 

of transition between, 23 1 . 
iUedum, cp. with dicUum, 235. 
illico, adv., 243. 
iUitUt ipsius, etc., 62, 152. 
•im., accus., nouns which retain. 115. 
•4m (-in), locative, of pronouns, 153; 

as adverbial termination, 245. 
'im, subjunctive (optat.) forms in, 

187. 
imago, imilor, 202. 
tfi€V (cf/i), 202 ; imus (?o), {b, 
'•imus, I plur. perf. indie, quantity 

of; 195. 
incluttu, 235. 
indupertUor, 244. 
'inis, genitive firom Latin nouns in 

-o(n), homo, etc., 62. 
inqvam, 169. 
interdiu, 156. 
'Wf -to, verb forms in, 104, 205, 

207. 
to/Aty, conjunctive, 184. 
tw, -ior, comparative suffixes, 133, 

1.^3- 
iinf, liwu, Idvya (dialectic for ^ycli), 

'43- 
Iwoi (equus, asvas), 49, 50, 74, 82, 

140. 

Unt&ra, Imt&nit, no. 

ipsus, ipse, 58, 67, 153. 

-is, At, of 3 conjug., quantity of, 307. 

•is, dat. plur., 130. 

faaai, 176. 

•isse, perfect infin., 195, 228. 
•issimus, superlative, 75, 134. 
iste, declension of, 150. 
tarrj (^tna-Oi), 171; foros (partic), 

232 ; 7o'0i {cl/d and dtda, tS.) 
'KTTo-4, Greek superlative, 134. 
farup, 79. 
'itf 3 sing. perf. indie, quantity o^ 

194 note, 
itdf 156. 

jugwm, Cvydy, 80. 
jure dicundo (dative?), 128. 
fjfov. Epic aor. Xkoj, 212. 
f(w, 202. 
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k, k, in Sanskrit, 33. 

K, in Latin, 46. 

KAL. (Kalendae), ib. 

-fca, * weak perfect/ 191 ; aorist, ib, 

KaXavpotp, 165. 

Kiirvos, vapor, 50. 

tCfKoSoinf, KiKkvOi^ Ktx&povrOfQic., 198. 

Kiv€09 (Epic), 65. 

KiX<o'<ra, 206. 

KXavtroiz/ic^a, Doric future, 214. 

-icov, aorist {ififirrXa-Kov, etc.), 191. 

tcopi^ffffoj (/c6pv6-os), 75, 206. 

L, formation of sound, 34 ; origin 
of its use as Roman numeral, 46. 

Z, affinity of, to u, 61. 

I, interchange of, with r, 63, 64. 

A.A., by assimilation from \y, 101, 
104, 206. 

lit in Latin forms, 207. 

'la, nom. suffix, 103. 

la>c, lact-ie^ 73. 

lacesso, 217. 

2acm7ia, 65. 

XafifiStvea, 204. 

^tiJtM, 2ofu«, 56. 

A.€/fl'-<w, l-A.iTT-oi', \i-\oiv-a, 53, 54. 

X^Xadoi', X^Xaxov, 198. 

XiXaUcu, 178. 

XlaffOfMu (\iT-ff), 75, 206. 

-AXey, verbs in, 104, 206. 

locasaim, 207. 

A.vo'co, 212. 

M, formation of sound, 33. 

— history of the character, 44. 

— origin of its use as Roman nu- 
meral, 46. 

-m, 1 sing, termination, Skt. and 

Latin, 169. 
•ma, -mOf -mon, etc., noun suffix, 

102. 
mage {magU)^ 6'j. 
magister, minister, 133. 
magistria, nom. plur., 114. 
•fiai, -ffai, 'Tcu, middle and pass., 

theories of their formation, 180. 
mcdle, 228. 
tiapfmlptiv, 52. 
-mas (Skt.), -fict, mus, i plur., 170. 

fUXX^ffOfJUU, fMxiffffOfUU, fMXOVfMl, 

215. 
medius, fUaaot, 207. 
fi4\i, iiiXir-o; 72. 
mdior, 133 ; form, as compared with 

fiSXKov, 207. 



memoria, 53. 

-fiev, -fi€i (-mtw), I pers. plur^ 170. 

'fi€vai, •fji€v, infin. in, 225. 

'fi€V0'i, participial suffix, 102, 232. 

fiffvTtv, quantity of, 205. 

fi4pifja/a, 70. 

-/M$a, 'fitaea, 182 ; -/xeOw (dual), 

183. 
-/K, I pers. sing., 169. 
miles, milit-is, 61. 
fu/UofJUu, 52, 202. 
'mini, 2 plur. pass., 179. 
modo, adv., 243. 

N, formation of sound, 33. 

V, a final sound in Greek, 72. 

V i<p€\xv(rriKdv, 170, 171, 183. 

'V, accus. sing, in Greek, 115. 

'V, I sing, termination, 169. 

'Va, -y(, -vrj, -w, use of, to form the 

present stem, 204. 
-nam, termination, 156. 
vav9 {navis, naus), paradigm of, 

139- ' 
vaw, VTJa, 115. 

ne {nae), vat, v^, 157, 244. 
-Tie, adverbial term, 244. 
neg-otium (neo), 64. 
nemTpe, 244. 

vcdf (navas, nows), 36. 
v4iroB(s, 64. 
nolle, 228. 

nos, 144 ; vcb, v&€, vSfC, vwtv, ib. 
-ns, accus. plur. in Gothic, 116. 
-nt, final sound in Latin, 72 ; treat- 
ment of stems in, no, in. 
nvm, nunc, 157. 

O, a phonetic variety of A, 36, 54, 

57. 95- 
O fUKpdy and CI fi€yd, 43. 

•0, ablat. sing., 1 24 ; Latin adverbs 
in, 243, 

-ca, I pers. sing., 99. 

-9), -9, dat. sing., 128. 

-a), w, classification of verbs in, 168. 

& {Ka-ca-fu), conjugation of, 184. 

-w, contracted futures in, 214 ; * At- 
tic* future in, 215. 

occurro {ohc), 74. 

6dov$, dens, 83, 86. 

-01, -ai, nom. plur., 112. 

citda (piB€tyi video), 68 ; conjugation 
of, compared with Skt. veda, 
Lat. vidi, 190. 
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o7ieo9 (yicus), otvoi (yinum), 71. 

-ot/ii, -W17F, optat., 186. 

-oiv, dat. dual, 130 ; -o«> (Epic), ib, 

oifioaunttm, 73, 238. 

otaOa^ 171. 

ollus, olim, J 5 3. 

*A*>««, 74- 
Sn<pa\09, 83. 

-w, gen. plor., 12a ; participle, 23a. 

6yofm, nomen, 83. 

-OKT, participle stem, (Lat. -«nO, 

«3«- 
-ovTt (-ovat), -t*n<, 3 peps. plur. 57, 

176 ; -ovrai, -ovto, 182, 183. 
-dvrcjv (Doric -iJi'Tfly), -trnto, 3 plur. 

imperative, 176. 
-o«, -ofo;, derivative verba in, 104. 
6<p€iXw, 6<p4KKa), 206. 
6p<T0f 181, 212. 
-<!>$, -via, 'da ifoT-), perf. participle, 

231. 
-oit, Gk. adverbial termination, 124. 
ht {cfos, 8uus\ 66y 145 ; hs and 6, 

'O8O, adjectival suflBx, 231. 
-ow, gen. sing., 119. 
'ov {-€<xo, -<o), 2 sing, mid., 180. 
-ovco, fern, participle, 232. 
i^, was, paradigm of, 135. 

P, formation of sound, 33 ; the cha- 
racter, 42. 

jp, seldom initial in Gothic and 
Saxon, 90. 

jp, insertion of, between m and t, «, Z, 

84* 334- 
pac-iscavt wffy-wfu, 64. 
padas (Skt.)=iro8^«, ir6S(s, rrcJSa*, 

57- 
pag(4td(xiiTsi,h.)=pangunt, 198. 
ira<iraXo€(s, 53. 

irafiipaivtiVy 53. 

* Parasmai pada * (Skt.), 177. 

parentes, parientes, 198. 

Parilia {Palilia), 79. 

paterfamilias (gen. ), 121. 

-;7C, 157, 244. 

irf/doy, irerroi^a, 54. 

p&jero, 71. 

pe/)t^i (pac-tum), 59. 

iriv€i<r/iai, 77. 

w4m$ov, 197. 

pepuli, expuli, 192. 

perperam, 245. 

ir€aovfjuu, future, 215. 

petesso, 219. 



wiofjuu, etc., pres. with f ut. sense, 316. 

»f»^«. 63* 59- 

playdOf exrplodot 56. 

wAcvo'crff^ai, irA.cvo'oiJ/icAx, Doric fut., 

214. 
v\cx^c2t (irA.^«-o;), 50, 76. 
ir\oi;o'<ot, 78, 175. 
vtiXfit, v($Ai(s (Ionic), 112; ir<$\€i«, 

accus. plur., 117. 
V($AccM, ir($Ai7ot, ir^Aiot (Ion.), gen. 

sing., 119. 
pone^ adverb, 244. 
pono, pomi, 71. 
posse, 227. 
possem, etc., 223. 
por^ro, porrigo, 59. 
pote (jpoti*), 67. 
postridie, 126. 
«"oi>« (^e«), 91. 
wpayfM, npayftar-ot, 98. 
wpa^lofjifs (Doric), fdture, 65, 214. 
praesens, 103, 232. 
pridie, 156. 
procus, precor, 55. 
propediem, 156. 

-jp^e, adverbial termination, 244. 
irr6kffio$, irr6kis, etc., 205. 

Q, Q (Koppa), 45. 

jwaea^or, qvbaesitor, 59. 

qiiaestuis, quaesti (gen. sing.), 1 20. 

quando, 244. 

quattuor, T€TTap€8f 51. 

Q^ue, 244. 

Q^u€8, nom. plur., 114. 

gui, adverb, 117, 244. 

quia, 243. 

qatne, quin, 244. 

g-itw, Tt«, 51. 

quoad, 243. 

quoiei, dative, 128, 152, 155. 

quom, quum, cum, 62, 154. 

B, formation of sound, 34 ; the cha* 

racter, 42, 
r, afl&nity of to e, 61. 
-r ( = 8e), characteristic of Latin 

passive terminations, 1 78. 
-re (se), Latin infinitive, 228 ; 

original quantity of, 229. 
recep^o, 217, 

-rem, impeif, conjunctive, 223. 
remus, 71. 

^€0), ippevaa, hpp^v, etc., 70, 203. 
reppvli, repperi, rettuli, 192. 
^'fa {Wurzely wort), 71, 76. 
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Boma, 71. 

"Tum, gen. plur., laa. 

-rurij ia6. 

% S, different forms of, 43. 

8i changed to r between vowels in 

Latin, 64, 66. 
B {&)y changed to spiritus asper, 66. 
a between vowels lost in Gk., 66. 
-«, final, loss of, 67. 
'8t initial, loss of» 70. 
<xa {rr\ 75, ao6. 
M, in Latin, 75 > 76> 
-«, nominative sutfix, 1 10. 
-« (-a«, -cs, -68), nom. plur., 112. 
-t, 3 sing. (Eng.), 176. 
«, representing root (m, ct, various 

use of in verb formation, an note, 
-aa^ *weak aorist,'^aii. 
-ffoc, a sing, mid., 181. 
«a{, &Xs, 64. 
ady, the letter, 44. 
' Sanskrit,' meaning of the term, 11. 
craxp^t, 81. 
oxU, 171. 
-too, -{TKca, verb forms in, ao8 ; 

'ffKOVf ih. 

scopulus, (rtc6w€\o$^ 61. 
8ecundu8 = 8equendu8, 57* 
««dM (28o«), 35, 64, 66. 
-(Tcia, * Aeolic optative,* a 13. 
8enattu)8, senatui8, 8enati (gen. sing.), 

120. 
8epuUu8 (8epelio)t 61. 
Bepo8itti8, 8epo8tu8t 334. 
8equor, ttroftai, 50. 
8eQruor, 80ciu8t 55. 
«6ro, aoi. 

-<ri, -t (Skt. -si, -s), a sing, term., 170. 
><», -0'0't, dat. (locat.) plur., ia7. 

«i, «c, 155- 

-<r«, 3 sing., 175. 

'8if Latin perfect in, 193. 

sidOt 201. 

eUva^ iiXij, 64. 

8im {8i€m)t conjugation of, 186. / 

sisto, aoi. 

-atoj (Doric), future termination, 

214. 
-ffo, a sing. nud. (secondary form), 

178. 
-80, -«im, -8erej Latin future forms in, 

217. 
-CO), formation of future in, 2i3-ai5. 
tollUtuMum {tripudiam), 134. 
<ra;/(a, ffu/MT-09, 72. 



8ont (French), 17. 

8par-8U8, a35. 

'88em, plup. conj., a a 3. 

-<r<r» (-TTo;), verbs in, 75, ao6. 

4r<t>cii, <r<pwi, etc., 145. 

-^, a sing. term. (Eng. and Grerm.), 

172. 
gtatim, 245. 

«<cito, I7» 59*83. 

-<rdo, a sing., 1 71-174. 

'•a&cut inf., 174, a a 7. 

-<rd€, 1 8a. 

ffOivojt 81. 

-<r9a;, 174, 181 ; "(tBojv, 'ffOoHraa^, 18 a. 

-«<t, 2 sing., 171, 173, 196. 

8ttUtu8, stolidu8y 61. 

«w?) (6^6), 8US (t»\ 35. 

c^v, c«*»i, 50. 

8alcu8 iJoKK09)t 61. 

8t(mmiM, 74* 

Bwmpsi {8U,mo\ 234. 

o^piahf8 (Doric), 170. 

8UU8 {cf^hty dt), 66, 145. 

'8ya, gen. sing , 1 18. 

T, change of, to a before 1, 78, 175; 
in Latin {^-ti to -at), t6. ; -tzM, 
participle suffix to -«t(«), 235. 

-t, nominative of stems in, in. 

to-, pronominal stem, declension of, 
150. 

•tor, the root, modifications of» 95. 

-tor, noun suffix (agency), 7, 102, 

236, 
-tora (-rcpo-«), comparative suffix, 

133. 
rcW, gen. plur., I a a. 

tago^ tango, 198. 

-r«, a plur., 175. 

rcofo (Epic), gen. sing., 145. 

Ttray^v, 198. 

TiTvj>0ai, a 28. 

rcTv</>aM, T€Twp6T'08, 1 10. 

-nyp, -TOjp, -T/>oi' (Lat.'-tor, -trum), 

noun-suffixes, 236. 
-th, 3 sing. term. (Eng.), 176. 
ei\M, i$i\M, 83. 
'6r]v, aorist pass., 22a. 
0rj\v$ (femina), S^p (/era), 35, 86, 

91. 
Otbs, vocative, Xi8. 
Oi$. 171. 

-0(, a sing, imper., 171. 
$lv, 0ls, III. 

-$a> (pres.), '9ov (aor.), a 22. 
Bvydrrjp, daughter, 86. 
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r%^i, SBUig., 175. 

•4im, adyerbial terminatioD, 345. 

riit quU, 51. 

-Hs, 2 plur., 175. 

-r«, -to, verbal suffix (pr«eent stem), 

ao5. 
-Tor, 1 dual, 175. 
-TONrov, 3 plur. imperat., 1 76. 
rocrt, tret, etc., ao, 86. 
TV (a^), eAou, etc., ao, 86, 145. 
ivtgurium {Ugo\ 6a. 
r^rj (Boeotian), 145. 
•4wru»t Alt. participle, 335. 
twiur, 51. 
-ttM, participle suffix, 333; noun 

suffix, 234 ; t of, softened to $ 

after dental stems, 935. 
rwfh-OtU (riJir-Toi), 50. 
ni<p$rfTi, I aor. imper., 171. 
nfjCot, HK/^aarT'Oi, 1 10. 

Z7, vowel sound o^ 35. 

— cliaracter (7) in Greek, 43. 

V ( ==f ), changes of, 68. 

u, affinity of to {, 61, 19a. 

f^ (Latin), pronunciation of^ 68. 

vapor, Kamfdt, 50. 

-vas (Skt.), dual, 170. 

▼ayam (Skt.), nom. plur. i pron., 
170. 

^^pit {Mp), 64. 

veUe, 328. 

Veda, Vedie, 53. 

•ui i'Vi), Latin perfect in, 193; 
origin of, 194. 

viciens, 79. 

victrix, 107. 

vidi, conjugation of, cp. with o78a, 
etc., 190. 

videram, cp. with p8ca, pSccv, 319. 

vigirUi, clvoo'i, 78. 

wV^o, virago, 59. 

vtxe/i), 223. 

ululo, 52. 

-um, gen. plur., 122 ; adverbial ter- 
mination, 245. 

umertts, umor, orthography of, 82. 

-imdttSt gerundive termination, 57. 

'Unt (-0KT1, -ovffi), 3 pers. plur., 57, 
176. 

-votf, -vC<v» etc., derivative verbs in, 
104. 

volumus, 57. 

ixm;, vdcis, vHco, 99. 



-fio«, -ttus, -nit, gen. sing, of u- 

stems, 120. 
(nrb, sub, 35 ; twctt, 245. 
-it«, gen. sing, in Latin, 119, 15a. 
iaidvff, 66. 
U8wra, 436. 
«<<. ut, 155* ^44- 

#, in Greek alphabet, 45; as a 
numerical sign in Roman ditto, 
46. 

-ipa, 'aspirated perfect/ 191. 

<pda0w, 174. 

^pojy, ferena, paradigm o^ 136. 

^v^ovfuu, future, 65, 214. 

-0i, -^r {-hhi), instrumental, 151. 

^p4oi(ri, 3 plur. (Aeolic), 176. 

^foi, 76. 

X, history of the character, in Grreek 

and Latin, 45, 46. 

Xopif<r(Ta, 206, 

XA», ^x«». ^X<««i etc., 70, 203, 213. 

X^p9 (Aeolic) — x*V*» ^l-'* 
Xcvotf (Aeolic), 68. 

X^^t yO^vos, no. 

XpriVf imperfect, 164. 

% the character, introduction of, 45. 
^tXd ypdfifMTa, i//iXSf$ ypiupuv, 3a. 

fi (— «t), histoiy o^ 45. 

Y, the cliaracter, 47. 

y, the semivowel sound of i, 35. 

y, how represented in Greek, 65. 

y {j, %), influence of in assimilation* 
75, 206. 

-ya {ja, to, is), noun suffix, loa. 

•ya (117, 10, (, etc.), verbal suffix, 103 ; 
185; (optative), 205; (present 
stem) feminine termination, 107. 

•^ant (yans\ ians, -w¥, -ids), compara- 
tive suffix, 132. 

yug, the root, 80. 

Z, in Greek alphabet, 44; in Homan, 

46. 47. 
Zcvs, 76. 

-f(w ( = 8y. yy), verbs in, 104, ao6. 

fv7^ (root yug), 80. 

(v/iff, 80. 
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Paroemiograplii Graeci, quorum pars nunc primum ex Codd. 
MSS. vulgatur. Edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1836. 8vo. clotb, 5s. 6d, 

Plato : The Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1867* 8vo. 
clotbt 8s. 6d, 

Plato : Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
Edward Poste, M.A. i860. 8vo. clotb^ 7s. 6d, 

Plato : Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and Eng- 
lish Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1866. 8vo. clotb, i8s. 

Plato : Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
L. Campbell, M.A. 1861. 8vo. clotb^ gs. 

Plato : The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College and 
Regius Professor of Greek. A new Edition in 5 volumes, medium 
8vo. cloth, 3/. I OS. 

Plato: Index to. Compiled for the Second Edition of Pro- 
fessor Jowett's Translation of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Demy 8vo. paper covers, 2s, 6d. 

Plato : The Republic, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College and Regius Professor of 
Greek. Demy 8vo. Preparing, 

Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi III. 1835. 4to. i/. 8j. 

Stobaei Florilegium. Ad MSS. (idem emendavit et supplevit 
T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo. clotb, l/. 

Stobaei Edoganun Physicanim et Ethicanim libri duo. Ac- 
cedit Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea carmina Pythagoreorum. Ad 
MSS. Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 8vo. cloth, lis. 

Vergil : Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid, by 
H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, ls.6d, 

Xenophon : Historia Graeca, ex recensione et cum annotatio- 
nibus L. Dindorfii. Second Edition, 1852. 8vo. clotb, los.td. 

Xenophon : Expeditio Gyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 
dorfii. Second Edition, 1855. 8vo. clotb, los. 6d, 
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The Vision of William oonoeming Fiera the Plowman, 

by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8yo. eloib, 4s. 6d. 

Shakeepeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 

Shakespeare. The Tempest. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is, 6d. 

Shakespeare. King Lear. By the same E^tor. Extra fcap. 
Svo. stiff covers, is. 6d, 

Shakespeare. As You Like It. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. Svo. stiff covers, it. 6^. 

Shakespeare. A Midsummer Night's Dream. By the same Editor. 
In the Press, (For other Plays, see p. 31.) 

Milton. The Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. 
By J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 35. (See also pp. 27, 31.) 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Extra fcap. Svo. 
clotb, 45. 6d, 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8yo. 
cloth, 7$. Sold separately, price 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Specimens of Iiowland Scotch and Northern English. By 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Preparing, 

See also XIII. below for other English Classics, 

I2L FKBNCH IiANGUAGE AND IiITEBATUBE. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of 
Christ Church, Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 

Brachet's Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Thu-d Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 3s. 6d 

Comeille's Cinna, and Moliere*s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 25. 6d, 

Bacine's Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine's Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
Svo. cloA, 2s. 6d, 

Moliere*B Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Bacine's Athalie. 
With Voltaire's Life of Molike. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 
clotb, 2s, 6d, 
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Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. By 

H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, Small 
4to. clotht 125. 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 
Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. In Three Volumes, crowD 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d, each. 

Vol. I. Down to the Year 1453. Vol. 2. From 1453-1624. 

Vol. 3. From 1624-1793. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. clotb, 14s. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close 
of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader in 

Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 

A History of Greece. By E, A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers 
of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India ; with 
Appendix, Map of India, and Plans. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A., 
Reader in Law and History, and Tutor at Christ Church; formerly 
Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 8vo. cloth, 
i/. 4s. Just Published, 

VI. LAW. 

An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion. By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles of 
General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, with Supplement, 
Crown 8vo. clotb, "js. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 

Property, with original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1$, 6d, 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Preparing, 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the 
Institutes of Gains. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary by Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo. clotb, 1 8s. 
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Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. £. 

Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and C. L. Shadweil, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Parts, 

Fart I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. je<wed, is. 6d, 
Part 11. Family ILaw. 8yo. sewed, u. 
Fart m. Froperty Law. Svo. jewed, aj. 6d. 

VH. FHYBICAXi SCIENCE. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 2Ss. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new 
Edition, with Solutions, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb^ 
7*. 6d, 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. RoUeston, M.D., F.R.S., 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. clotb, 1 6s. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry (Ijaboratory Practice). 

By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, and Lee*s Reader in Chemistry; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Series I. Qualitative Exercises. Second Edition, Crown 8iro. elotb, 
*js. 6d. 

Series II. Quantitative Exercises. 

Oeology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By John 
Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. clotb, 2 is. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. In the Press, 



Vni. ENGIiISH IiANGUAGE AND X.ITEBATTJBE. 

A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, j^d, 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d, 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d, 
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Xm. A SEHrBS OF ENGIilSH CIiASSICS, 

Designed to meet the ^wants of Students in English Literature^ 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. BREWER, M.A., of 
Queen^s College, Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at 
King's College, London, 

It is also especially hoped that this Series may prove useful f 
Ladies* Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in tivhich English Litera- 
ture must al<ways be a leading subject of instruction, 

A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor Brewer, 
M.A. 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, 
Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Sixth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8yo. clotb^ 2s,6d, (See also p. 27.) 

2. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 

Book I. Eighth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 2s, 6d, 

Book II. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 2s, 6d. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's ; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 2s, 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff" covers, 

I. The Merchant of Venice, is. 

II. Richard the Second, is. 6d, 

III. Macbeth, is. 6d, (For other Plays, see p. 28.) 

5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and 

Associate of King's College, London. 2 vols. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8iro. clotb, 6s. 6d, 

Sold separately. Vol. I. 4s.; Vol. II. 3s. 
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7. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell ; Astraea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laid ; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Ext. fcap. 8yo. 
ehthy 1$, 6d, 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress; Grace Abounding. Edited 

by E. Venables, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. In the Press, 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Fifth Edition, Extra fcap. Biro, stiff covers^ 
IS. 6d. 

IL Satires and Epistles. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. stiff" 
covers, 25. 

10. Johnson. Rasselas ; Lives of Pope and Dryden. By 
T. Arnold, M.A., University College. 

11. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by £. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches on 
America. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 45. 6d, 

II.' Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition^ Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griflith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor 
Pieces, a.d. i 779-1 783. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
AJ). 1 784-1 799. Extra fcap, Svo. clotb, 3s. 



Published for the University by 
MACMIIiIiAN AND CO., IiONDOK. 

Also to be had at the 
CIiABENDON FBESS DEFOSITOBY, OXFOBD. 

The Delegates op the Press tnvtfe suggestions and 
advice from all persons Meres ted in education; and will be 
thankful for hints ^ <kc, addressed to the Secretary to thb 
Delegates, Clarendon Press^ Oxford. 
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Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S^vignd 

and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls' 
Schools. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe 35. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Malstre ; Ourika, 
by Madame de Duras ; La Dot de Suzette, by Fiev^e ; Les Jumeaux. 
de THotel Comeille, by Edmond About ; M^saventures d'un £colier, 
by Bodolphe Tdpffer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe 
as. 6J. 

Begnard'B Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat's Le 

Grondeur. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo.'cloth, 25. 6d, 

IjouIb XIV and his Contemporaries ; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English 
Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo. clotb, 25. od, 

X. GEBMAN* IiANGUAGE AND LITEBATUItE. 
New German Method. In Four Volumes. By Hermann Lange, 

Teacher of Modern Languages, Manchester. 

Vol. I. The Germans at Home. 8vo. clotb, 2s. 6d, 

Vol. n. A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. 
clotkf 35. 6d. 

Vol. HI. The German Manual. In the Press. 

Vol. IV. German Composition. In Preparation. 

Ijessing's Laocoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 
By Dr. Albert Haman, Teacher of German at the Taylor Institution, 
Oxford. In Preparation. 

Also, Edited by C. A. BuCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor in King's 

College, London, 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloibf 3s. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 3s. 6d. 

Lessing's Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 3s. 6d. 

In Preparation. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 
Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker's (E. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 

Egmont's Iieben und Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen 

by Schiller, 
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